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The Heart’s Key’ 


BY 


I is a tale of love and lovers which 
they tell, saying that in the hill coun- 
try of Toulouse is to be found the 
illed city of Ventadorn, with its castle 


nd long church. Sir Simon was lord 
f it, a vavasour of good Count Ray- 
iond’s in the days before his fall. The 


ty towered over two valleys, and the 

istle over it; there this old vavasour 
lived, and had kept great state once upon 

t' e, with men-at-arms for his walls, 
minstrels, chamberlains, pages, and es- 
quires to make cheer within-doors. But 
those days had worsened: his wife was 
lead; his Sir Bernart, was in 
the service of King John of England— 
Landless they called that king, who trick- 
ed his father and was tricked himself ;— 
ow, all that remained to Simon of Ven- 
tadorn were his two handsome daugh- 
ters, Lady Saill and Lady Tibors. 

If I were to relate everything that the 
troubadours found to sing of these ladies, 
| should weary myself and make no way 
with you; for it is quite true that those 
vomen stand highest in esteem of whom 
history has least to report. So our hopes 
ump, and our minds after them. Tell 
: man that a woman is fair—fair Helen, 
fair Cleopatra, lovely Azalais—and he 
will make her so in his own image. But 
enlarge upon her parts, tell over her per- 
feections on the fingers, he will say of one 
at least, “ H’m, not to my taste.” This 
is certain. Of Lady Saill, then, and of 
Lady Tibors I content myself with this 
much, that Saill was the elder and more 
superb, a golden lady with long yellow 


son, 
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hair like Helen’s of Troy, and of fierce 
face, like the Siren’s when she has drown- 
ed aman. Tibors was brown-haired and 
rather pale, a sleek, laughing girl. Saill, 
when she laughed at all, laughed cruelly, 
with dreadful mirth. There were no more 
lovely ladies in all the country of Tou- 
louse, and none more various. Men who 
sang of them—and all men sang of them 
—called Saill the Proud Lady, and Tibors, 
because of her kindness, the 
Lover. 


Laughing 
Enough of this and of them. 

It will be easily seen from so much 
whither the striving went. A man will 
always sniff at what lies to hand, if above 
him, just out of reach, he sees a prize 
made rarer by the distance. To Tibors’ 
one or two, Saill, they say, had fifty 
lovers; but the deeds of three are all that 
can be handled just now; these, and the 
deeds of an obscure fourth lover, who reap- 
ed what others sowed, afterwards went 
gleaning,and was content. The three were 
Jauffrai of Brieuc, a very noble youth, 
full of mettle, who made good songs; 
the Monk of Quesle, a man of the Church, 
who made better; and the Viscount Ebles, 
a great man from Roussillon, who made 
no songs at all, unless he were fighting, 
and then he sang a sharp low song like 
the whistle of a sword in the air, which 
indeed was the instrument he played on 
better than any. 

As for the fourth lover, he was 
Guillem of Nantoil, a poor page, with 
a cropped head, meek eyes, and smooth 
face, whom nobody thought a lover at 
all, and who in his service never lift- 
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his looks higher than Lady Saill’s 
nee. He kept his looks thus modestly 
ow, and his thoughts to himself and the 
Virgin Mary. She, and she only, knew 
that every night when Saill went to bed, 
(juillem kissed the edge of her bliaut as 
she left the hall, kissed the lintel of the 
door where her hand had stayed, and ré 
turning when she was gone, kissed the 
ushion where she had rested her head. 
Now, on a day in autumn after the 
ntage—October was the month, bright 
nd clear the weather—those three great 
g over the brown hills 
to Ventadorn, to pay their vows to Lady 


ers came ridiz 


Saill: and the day being an hour or so 

noon, the sun high and the wind gen- 
le, the V all went into the orchard to sing 
oblas and talk about love—Tibors and 
Saill with Saill’s three lovers; and Guil- 
lem the page, who was there on his ser- 

ce, brought a little table and set fruit, 
wine, and snow upon it. 

Saill sat in an ivory chair, with Tibors 
her sister a little behind her on her left 
iand. Tibors was in a red gown, with a 
jewel on her forehead; but Saill’s gown 
vas white, of a thin silk, which fitted her 
<0 closely as to be a man’s despair, to show 
iow glorious she was and how remote. 
Ifer hair was plaited up with pearls, and 
touched the ground behind her. Round 
her waist was a ve rv broad girdle of gold, 
plates of gold riveted together with 
hinges and stuck with sard and emerald, 
of the sort they eall a Heart’s Key, the 
girdle which virgins must wear until they 

e wedded. She wore it outwardly by 
aay, and at night next her body; it had 
ever left her yet; and the wonder of 
the country was, when or how it would. 
ere too was a mockery: not that the 
ountry admired, but that no one dared 
turn the key or unlock the shrine, lay bare 
Saill’s red heart and take it in his hands. 
And just as the country admired, so now 
these men looked or longed, each after 
his kind. Jauffrai of Brieuc grew red; 
he was a young man. The Monk of 
Quesle grew gray; but Viscount Ebles 
would not look at all, for simple fear of 

hat he might be driven to. As for 
Guillem, I have told you already how far 
he dared look. Yet he knew very well 
about the Heart’s Key, and every day 
made a prayer to Madame the Virgin of 
ntadorn: “ Madame, set the key in 
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my hands; I have within me 
still the fire.” 
Now I ask you to note that 


what 


in t 


chard sat Saill in her ivory chair, with 


bors a little behind her on her 


but not so far that she could not 


left 
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cheek to her sister’s or put her chii 
her white shoulder. On her right |] 
also a little behind her, sat Sir Jaufi 


where he could win the fragrai 


hair and secretly touch it when his 


was sore. The Monk of Ques 
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her left hand, near enough to brush ag 
of T 


Viscount Ebles fronted her with 


her gown, and a little in front 


arms across the table, watchi: 
Tibors, or the other two, as h 
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clined. Guillem the page stood at 


service a certain way off, unde 
tree. 


ra 


They made musie and songs conc: 


ing Saill. Jauffrai touched first 


to tune it, then sang a trembling son; 


dawn and the white light steal 


ing 


I 


the hills, of the sort which in that ec 


try they call an Alba. “ Lady, 


ran 


song, “I wish that with me you 1 
creep from your father’s house at 
hour when the martins peer first 


under the eaves. Not more s¢ 


rf tly 


sleep upon your eyelids, lady, than 
white dew upon the grass. There : 


shadows at all, but every tree 
drowsy flower stands bathed 
of light, that cometh none 


and 
in 


whence, and that is not shamed by 


moon, neither weleometh the su 


li. 


it would seem that the light is no 


rowed thing, but lifteth up, a 


| 


from the deep bosom and parted lips 
the earth herself. So it is with 
lady, whose own fire, whose own lig 


and ardent heart suffice you. 


All 


1 watch for you, leaning by the walls 


Ventadorn, just as I watch for 
dawn upon the hills about it: 


tl 
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I make prayers to assure myself. 
dawn cometh, and you come, and | 
up heart and hands, erying: ‘ Oy. 
Oy, Deus! Deh, Valba tantost veh! 


Lord God! Ah, Lord God! Lo, 


Dawn is here!)” 
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hope and wistfulness to make 
shudder, that all the company 
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when he had done. Tibors, leaning her 
chin on her sister’s shoulder, whispered 
in her ear, “ Oh, Saill, that is a good song, 
which should not go unrewarded.” 

Saill said nothing; but she let drop her 
right hand behind her chair, and Jauf- 
frai, bowing over it, took and kissed it. 

Then said Viscount Ebles with an oath 
in his beard: “ By God’s death, Lady 
Saill, but the song I sing goes sharper 
than de Brieuc’s. When I sing it all 
the listeners begin to wail, praying, 
‘Quick, Lord, the merey-stroke!’ I sing 
not at dawn, in the half-light, but at 
broad noon, rather, when the sun can see 
my doings. And it is not I who trail 
the burden, ‘Oy, Deus! Oy, Deus!’ but 
the people to whom I sing. When I sing 
my song one man looks askance at his 
neighbor, as if to say, ‘Is this a god, 
then?? My song hath a note of the 
scythe in wet grass, and again of the 
screaming eagle; it savors of the low- 
chuckling owl when he hunts the parks 
of a night, and of the hiss of a snake 
in a stony place, and of the short snap- 
ping bark of the winter wolf. So I call 
my song the Song of Lop (which is to 
say, of the Wolf); and when [I sing it 
a blue flame playeth about my head, the 
spears work in vain, the archers throw 
away their bows, and my horse picketh 
up his feet among the spoiled bodies of 
men. This is the Song of Lop, which is 
my song. If it please you not, lovely 
Saill, I am sorry; for I cannot amend it. 
Yet some think it good, and_ these 
are the men of Toulouse dressing their 
vines on the hill; and some think it bad, 
and these are Frenchmen and the men of 
the English king.” 

The Viscount shut his mouth like a 
trap, and his black beard covered it. He 
looked a great fighter who should make a 
lover no less great; and so Tibors thought 
and so said. For now she leaned her 
cheek to Saill’s and whispered: “ By my 
faith of a Christian, Saill, that is a brave 
singer, with a song full of matter. Let 
him have his reward; it is little enough 
he asks.” 

Saill considered these words and Vis- 
count Ebles together. She saw the man 
goodly, and found that the words fitted 
him. So then she put her foot out under 
the table, which, when the Viscount felt, 
his blood started in his neck and colored 
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all his face with crimson. The courtesy 
made a giant of him; he dared to look 
at Saill; but Saill blushed and looked 
down. Now she had dropped both hand 
and eves. 

Then the Monk of Quesle, a keen-faced 
man, touched the strings of his rote; and 
thus sang he: “ Neither the hope of dawn 
nor the satiety of the noon heat sing I, 
Lady Saill, but the blue calms, the very 
steadfast silver stars, the thin new moon 
over the hill, the dusk, the end of fret, 
the evening. My song is a Sirena, which 


goes as quietly as my constant heart, say- 
ing, ‘ Peace, my soul; peace, my soul; the 
long day is done!’ 

“And I sing it to you, lady, claiming 
the end of strife. Love in the beginning 
is a fire, like the flame of kindling-wood, 
which leaps and roars in the heart, and 
devours the very bones of young lovers. 
Not so, by insurgent rushes, ery of bat- 
tle, blood and rage, should a gentle lady 
be won to her lover’s arms; no, no, but 
by long gazing out of quiet eyes, by pa- 
tient smiling, by a bent knee and obse- 
quious head, and by the little shrug 
which says, ‘ Eh, if she will not, she will 
not; wait a bit!’ Also by a whisper in 
the hedged garden and a sigh at the go- 
ing to bed. For, look you, the age-long 
lover very well knows that the burden 
and flood of noon will be done. The shad- 
ows creep forward, the bees go home; in 
the farms they milk the kine. The bats 
come flickering out, the goat-sucker goes 
purring through the woods; and all look 
east for the new moon. Then at last the 
lover lifts his eyes and counts the stars. 
The light fades, the air is brown, the sky 
faints out in green; black, black, stand 
up spire and tower when the sun is low 
behind them. Through the scented gar 
den, among folded flowers and leaves all 
breathless with sleep, I see you, Saill, 
come in a white gown. Both your hands 
are at the Heart’s Key, both mine at 
yours. Together we hold the burning 
thing; under my hands I feel your fin- 
gers at the lock. The lock is solved, the 
girdle loosed, I have the treasure! All in 
the violet night I ery my Sirena, ‘ Peace, 
my soul; peace, my soul; the long day is 
done!’ ” 

Saill breathed fast and deep; but Ti- 
bors, with a cheek that pressed her sis- 
ter’s and an arm that embraced her neck, 
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whispered close: “ My Saill, that is a 
pure sweet singer, very constant in love, 
to whom his reward should be surely giv- 
en if the others have theirs. Stoop thy 
oval head, my dear, that he may touch 
vyhat | touch. | engage that such velvet 
s not made at Quesle.” 

Saill bent her head to the singing 
Monk of Quesle, and he kissed her on the 
heek. So now she had dropped hand 
and eyes and head. None the less, young 
Guillem, at his service under the pear- 
tree, held on with his prayer to the Vir- 
vin of Ventadorn, “ Madame the Virgin, 
Star of Toulouse, the key, the key!” 


When dinner-time was over, the thre 
overs took their leave, and rode together 
ut of Ventadorn to their own towns. 
The Monk of Quesle could not contain 
imself, but turned in his saddle, and 
ith uplifted hand began to exult. 

“Tla, now, lords,” eries he, “am I or 
not blessed above all men? What! Have 
I sprung the citadel or not? Have I 
losed at grapple with the inviolate? 
Have I lowered the flag or not? You 
know very well that I have. Did she not 
stoop her indomitable head? Did I pas- 
ture where no man living has laid his 
lips¢ Is it done? Oh, is it not done, by 
the Light of the Earth!” 

Viscount Ebles swore with a full oath: 
‘By Saint Gregory, it is not done, thou 
half-man. What is such open trifling 
worth? Catlap, by my Saviour. Why, 
even as she bowed her head she looked 
wisely at me: 2a id long before thou 
ouldst touch her my foot had touched 
ers: and so had touched throughout thy 

me 

The Monk of Quesle bit his own hand. 

ever there was an angry clerk in the 
ountry of Oe, it was he. But Jauffra: 
threw up his voung head like a howling 
og, and laughed at the sky. 

“ Tudge now between you, O solemn 
fools,” he ealled out sharply—for he was 
in pain— what store to set upon these 
touchings and lookings of yours. For 
even when the goat-foot of Ebles bruised 
her slipper by misehance her hand was 
-nug in mine; and while he sang of his 
-word-stroke, I kissed it; and when the 
Monk began to sing of the evening breeze, 
and when he had done, I kissed again. 
You prating fools, who is blessed if not 


1¢”’ Again he laughed bitterly, as one 
should not laugh at the deeds of ladies. 

Ebles broke out in blasphemy. “ Now 
may God die twice,” said he, “if I deal 
not death quickly.” He turned his hors 
towards Ventadorn, which lay above him 
shining on the hill, but before he could 
pull into a gallop the Monk of Quesk 
caught his bridle and held it. 

“ Listen, Viscount,” he says, “ befor 
you do what becomes in this ill business. 
Are we not all made fools together? Is 
your case worse than mine, or mine than 
Jauffrai’s? Not a whit, believe me, but 
fool, fool, and fool we sit here. Well, 
then, shall not the little wisdom of one 
of us, added to that of the others, make 
a wise head at last? Wiser, at last, than 
one. We three will act together. Ar 
you willing?” 

Cried young Jauffrai de Brieue with 
a yapping laugh: “ By my soul, I accord. 
How low can we drag the woman? What 
kennel can we get black or thick enough 
for her who mocks good lovers ?” 

Said the Monk, “Ob, a many.” And 
then the Viscount: “ My lords, I am with 
you deep in this matter. Let us set the 
wits of three offended men to work.” 
Riding together over the hills among 
the trampled vineyards, they concerted a 
plan. Saill of Ventadorn saw nothing 
of them till the winter-time, but cared 
little for that. 

That winter, about Candlemas, the 
snow lay very heavy on all the country, 
and could not be thawed because of an 
iron frost. The sheep died in the fields, 
fish in the rivers, birds on the trees, and 
before morning were found frozen hard. 
A most bitter wind blew night and day, 
enough to search out and wither the very 
vitals of a man; but war was awake also. 
Old Simon of Montfort, kept warm by the 
Pope, took the field, such as it was; and 
the good Count Raymond of Toulouse, 
with him his nephew the Viscount of Be 
ziers, must needs fight for life, whether 
snow awaited him or green grass. The 
mesne lords of the country were summon- 
ed by the horn; sirventes were the only 
songs you heard; Sir Simon of Ventadorn 
made ready for Toulouse against that oth- 
er Simon; all his knights, squires, and 
men-at-arms must go with him, and Lady 
Saill have no lovers, save Guillem the 
page who dared look no higher than her 
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Saill. What I touched let him touch 

now.” 

She put her torn foot out, and Guillem, 
kneeling still, kissed it many times. 

“Ts it enough now?” said Saill. 

The Monk of Quesle held up his torch 
that he might see her the better. “ Not 
enough, my Saill, not enough! Stoop 
your false head and turn your false cheek 
to the lad there. Let him taste what I 
found bitter!” 

She did as she was told; but Guillem, 
blind with tears, put up his face at ran- 
dom, and instead of her cheek kissed the 
side of her frost-bitten mouth. And when 
he found how cold to death she was, his 
words burst from him unadvisedly, and 
he cried to the three lords: 

“Ah, sirs, have pity upon so fair a 
thing! For all the years of my service 
I have loved this lady, and never yet 
have dared to touch more than the hem 
of her gown. If she can stoop so low as 
this, surely she is punished enough. By 
IHleaven, my lords, you will answer Hea- 
ven for it at the Last Day! Let her in!” 

They all cried together: “ The brave 
lover! Give him the Heart’s Key, Saill. 
Let him open the door with that, and 
then we open !” 

Saill said, fiercely: “ That shall never 
be. I will die rather.” And Guillem 
too eried out, “ I had rather she died here 
and froze to the ground than that she 
should suffer, or I do, such an indignity!” 

“Out with you, then!” cried the three. 
“Give it where you will; sell or barter 
it; but here you shall never trade!” 
Then they shut the windows and put out 
all the lights, and soldiers took Saill and 
Guillem by their shoulders and drove 
them before to the city gates and shut 
them outside. They heard the wind howl- 
ing round the watch- towers, saw the 
ereat icicles stick out like giants’ fingers 
pointing scorn, and before them, dimly, 
the far-ranging hills all in a shroud of 
white. Saill struck herself upon the bos- 
om, praying, “ Mother of God, send death 
quickly, Amen!” But Guillem whipped 
off his jacket and put it over her shoul- 
ders. 

“Lady, more dear to me than life,” 
says he, “take my doublet and put it on 
thee, lest the frost bite in and thy dread- 
ful prayer be heard. For my part, I will 
make no such prayer.” 
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She did his bidding, and he fastened 
the coat across her chest, since her tin- 
gers were like stones. He gave her also 
his shoes and stockings, telling her that 
they were very necessary for her, seeing 
they had two valleys to cross. When al] 
was done as he would, Guillem, bare to 
the shirt, urged her ardently. “Oh, 
come,” he eried, “ oh, come, thou loveliest 
companion in all the world! Come wit 
me now across the bitter fields on a good 
pilgrimage.” 

She looked at him in her fell old way, 
amazed to see so much spirit in a youth 
who had served her on his knee and never 
looked higher than hers; but remember- 
ing how she stood beggared of all else, 
and looking down to see what plight she 
was in, she hid her face in her hands 
“Q Virgin, Lady of Seven Dolours, what 
am I to withstand any?” She moaned 
to herself, then gave her hand to Guil- 
lem, saying, very meekly, “ Yes, I will 
follow thee, good Guillem.” 

So they set off through the smothered 
vineyards and fields of olive-trees, where 
the snow was untrampled yet, save by the 
criss-cross of the anxious birds; they 
reached the valley, crossed the river on 
hard ice, and so gained the flank of the 
farther hills, and began to climb, with 
few words said. Now and then Saill 
would sob under her breath, or flag a lit- 
tle, and then for certain Guillem would 
bear her up with his arm. She would 
stop to pant, and he embrace her so while 
she recovered herself; she would lay her 
head on his shoulder, and Guillem whis- 
per in her ear: “Courage, Proud Lady; 
keep a good heart. Shelter is not very 
far.” 

“Where is this shelter, Guillem?” she 
asked him once. 

“It is at Nantoil, lady,” he said, 
“where I was born.” 

At the top of the hills they struck the 
great road to Marseilles, and there at the 
four ways, under a cross, found a dead 
man in the snow, frozen to the degrees 
of the cross. “God help the fled soul of 
him,” says Guillem, “as He hath helped 
me to what this poor shell hath no need 
of.” He took his doublet, breeches, and 
sword, and his cloak for Saill, and so 
helped her along the better. But now she 
leaned on him wholly, and his arm never 
left her, because of the wounds in her 
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feet. So with many struggles, but 
with a heart that could not fail him (so 
full it was) to give a brave word or help- 


vet 


ng arm to her whose spirit seemed dead, 
he brought her to the river-girt city of 
Nantoil, to his mother’s house. 

There he encompassed her with every 
<weet observance the heart of young lover 
could devise; and there, while he humbled 
himself in her service, she won back all 
her old spirit, and a wild beauty like the 
flame of a forest fire. But the more spirit 
was in her, the less he dared to woo her. 
It was not that she held him off too much, 
but that he dared her too little. You 
know whether he had a faint heart or 
not; yet I will tell vou this. Take a bold 
way with a lady; if you love her, show 
little of it. 
bettered; if she pity you, never in this 
world. Now Saill had scorned enough 
lovers, but never yet had she been moved 


If she scorn you, it may be 


to pity one. But when Guillem dared 
not kiss her cheek at the good-night, nor 
again the side of her mouth as in that 
hour of bitterness he had found means 


to do, he lest what he had achieved in 
the discovery of what he could not now 
achieve; she thought of him again as a 
for the lad’s mother, 
Madame Bruna, up in arms for her son, 
rated Saill said: “ Dear 
madame, I am here safe-caught. He has 
but to take me, I suppose. Arms he has 
and a mouth, I know, but I cannot open 
them for him.” To herself she thought: 
“Tam in a eage with these bird-catchers. 
Tleaven pity the poor!” 
as the winter wore, Guillem longed, and 
Saill fasted, and Madame Bruna looked 
for a stick. 

Before long she found one, good soul! 
The war shifted from one valley to an- 
other like a heavy cloud. Simon of Mont- 
fort laid Nantoil and a 
leaguer; Guillem went to keep the walls; 
Madame Bruna changed her manner, and 
Saill felt the whip. 

Hunger came as bitter ally of the cold 
and Count Simon. Food in Nantoil 
ran up to famine prices. Servants had 
mouths, but masters no bread; Madame 
Bruna packed hers out-of-doors, “ Get 
you into the kitchen, my girl.” she said 
to Saill. “I cannot keep you idle when, 
as God knows, I am hard shifted to keep 
at all.” So Saill went into the 


foot-boy ; and as 


VW he n she her, 


In these ways, 


siege to ciose 


you 
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for she was ashamed that he sh: 


kitchen, and Guillem saw nothing of ner; 
uld se 
her in a kitchen plight, and prevailed 
upon his mother to give her out as ill 
in bed. “ Have it as you will,” said the 
than 
Guillem 


harassed woman; “ lies are 
bre ad.” The lie i ld 


made miserable; there was worse to 


( he aper 
was and 
but 
come, 

That day was soon when food there was 
nor Saill 
shivering in the kitchen over the dying 


none, money to buy it. was 


ashes of a fire long spent, when Madam 
Bruna 


came in, gray with hunger and 
the waspish rage of hunger. “ Get you 


out, girl,” she said, hatred shaking in her 


voice; “get vou out into the city this 
night and win us bread. Are we to 
starve, | and my son, and the fault vours / 


Is this how you make amends? Out with 
you!” 

“ Tow shall I get vou any money, dear 
madame?” asked the Proud Lady, proud 
no longer, but trembling at the look of 
affairs. 


Madame Bruna looked her up and 
down. “Hey,” she laughed, savagely, 
“are you so nice? Sell you now your 
Heart’s Key, fool, and my son and I] 


shall be fed.” 

Said Saill, bowing her head down very 
low, “ Madame, for your son I will do it.” 
She avent away by herself, and took the 
Hleart’s Key and broke oft 
of it. This she sold to a Jew for a price, 
and after the proper time came back with 
the money to Madame Bruna. The fam- 
ished wretch snapped at it, but said no 
thing of question or comment. She made 
herself and Guillem a good supper. 

Saill had what she could 
over, but was so hungry that they 
nothing to her. She came at last to lick 
the dishes in the kitchen and to drink the 
liquor in which she had washed them. 
At supper Guillem had said: “ Mother, 
here is better food than ever I 
The best of it, as is fitting, 


given to Lads Saill, 


square link 


find 


were 


seraps 


tasted this 
many days. 
should have been 
who hath always fared deliciously.” 

“Trust me, my son, and so she has,” 
said his mother; and Guillem believed 
her. But, following his habit, before he 
went out to the walls he crept to her door 
and seratched at it, whi ring, “ Lady 
is all well?” Saill whispered 
she always did, “I am well 


back, as 


Guillem.” 
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But not t 


for all the world would she open 
to him, lest he should see her as she was, 
or get news of the Heart’s Key. 

But had the longer wind. 
When the great girdle was all gone, link 


starvation 


by link, she knew that she had no more to 
give but life itself. 
Montfort’s 


That night Simon of 


men made a breach in the 


all, through which, lke a murderous 
flood, they streamed into Nantoil. The 
kennels ran smoking red; fire, rapine, 
lust, and rage stalked naked through the 


In Madame 


nothing to eat. 


=treets, 


Bruna’s house was 
“ Girl,” she said to Saill, “go out and 
sell. This is the night of all others for 
you.” 

* Alack, mother,” said Saill, “I have 
nothing to sell. All is gone.” 


“ Pish!” said the other; bee, then; 
vet what you can. Steal, sin, snatch; 
give my son food.” She drove her, 


whimpering, from the house. 

Saill stood cowering in the street, pon- 
could die. Then 
there came to her mind the thought of 


| 
dering how soon she 


Guillem fighting for her life, who had 
saved her onee and loved her always. 
“Tle has neither art nor part in this. 


No, no,” she said to herself; “ that is not 
the So she 
slippering down the street like a 
beggar-girl, indeed she was, among 
gaping houses and dead men’s bodies, and 
pale rags which had once been women, 


way to reward good lovers.” 
went 


as 


half sodden now in the gutters. 

“That is where I shall lie when they 
have with she thought; and 
just then heard a horse’s hoofs ring like 


done me,” 
steel on steel, and saw one come riding 
on a white charger, and knew she must 
him. He knight in a 
golden cloak, who reined up under a pious 
lamp and looked all ways to find his own. 
Shivering, Saill gathered her rags about 
her neck and lay hold of his 
stirrup. 


adventure was a 


went to 
“Tlow now, my girl?” said Sir Jauf- 
She look- 
ed up and spoke to him, sickened at the 
sound of her own voice, asking him alms 
for the love of Mary. 
derstood scoffed 
wagtail; unhand 
in and you are out. 

you. 


frai de Brieue—for it was he. 


He, when he un- 
aloud. “ Off with 
me. Montfort 
I have nothing for 
IT am a lover of ladies, I!” 

He spurred his horse till he plunged i 


her, 
you, 


is 


n 
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the kennel, and sent the mud spattering 
about. And so he rode his way, looking 
to the upper windows for ladies. 

After that, and after much more dead- 
ly skirting of peril (wherein that which 
she had stood to be rifled at ease), she 


saw the Viscount Ebles stand in the 
Cathedral Square, very noble in red 
armor, with a gold erest to his helm 
and white cloak over his shoulder. Hi 


was a Knight of the Temple, you must 
know. To him she went creeping on the 
tips of her toes, and faltered her peti- 
tion. But he turned, cursing and rail 
ing, and bade her be off, or he would send 
half a dozen of men on her heels. 
“ Look you, Mischief,” says he, “I have 
forsworn women, since one most impious- 
ly used Judge you, little misery, 
how this was, and learn, if it is not too 
late.” So he told her the whole story of 
herself with those three lords in the or- 
chard. Saill hid her face in her arm, 
leaning against the church wall, 
cried bitterly, as if her heart was broken, 
as all her spirit was. 
sumed his meditations. 

Now Guillem, at the entrance of Mont 
fort’s men, ran quaking by the lanes and 
alleys of Nantoil to his mother’s house, 
to save, if he might, all he loved in it. 
“Quick, mother; we must look to our- 
selves,” he told her. Montfort 
is Tell 


me no 


his 


me. 


and 


The Viscount re 


“ Simon 
in—we shall be dead or worse. 

where Lady Saill. There 
time to lose.” 


is is 

“ Ah, misery and plague on her,” cried 
the old woman, despising whom she had 
used despitefully, “where should she be 
but abroad ?” 

Guillem turned white. 
Where is she, then? 

Madame 
last. 


“ What is this? 
On such a night!” 
3runa_ showed herself at 

“ Ah, tell me now, Guillem, where else 
should she be? She out and about 
selling the Heart’s Key, and so hath been 
this month of dark days. How should 
the house have stood or you been fed but 
for that ?” 

Guillem rebuked his mother. “ Peace, 
woman; you make me ashamed,” he said. 
“You should be thankful for the bread 
she gave you, and honor her who puts you 
above honor. Heaven send you mercy. 
T must find her.” 

He turned and hunted among the dead 


1S 
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nd dying in the streets. Friend or foe, 
ying or killing, he them all 

“Tell me of my Lady Saill, for the love 
if ar sus.” lle asked Jauttrai ot Brieue; 
e aske d Ebles. Neither knew but 
Jauffrai drove him into the kennel, and 


asked 


him: 


Ebles kicked him away. So at last at a 
corner of the great square he saw the 
desolate figure of a woman, who lean- 
ed erying by the chureh wall, blown 


upon by the might wind, the scream- 
ing of the sacked Gru, and all the 
reproaches of the night. Ilis heart 


gave a leap; his feet followed. Ile came 


to her holding out his arms, kneeling, 
erying out, “Oh, my heart! oh, Proud 
Lady! oh, Saill, whom I love so dearly! 
how is it with thee?’ She turned and 
gave a sob, and fell into the shelter he 


opened. 
A party 
hunting the houses, like a pack of hounds, 


of soldiers came panting by, 
for women and liquor. Guillem drew her 
deep into an archway and crouched with 
there till had passed. Then 
from entrv to entry they crept a furtive, 
fearful the Saill 
wax in his hands, following when he bid 


her they 


Way to gate. 


Was as 


her, clinging to him while they waited, 


and, when thev ran, never loosing his 
hand; but she was voiceless, neither de- 


fending herself nor alluring; neither 
praying his forgiveness nor justifying 


faith. 
now become her judge as well. 


his Ie, who was her hope, must 


So 


erawled out of the fire and smoke of 
sacked Nantoil. 
Early in the morning they took the 


road together in peace, a battered soldier 


and his drab—who should hurt them? 
The sun rose over the hill, the light 


smiled upon their soiled faces; they went 
But Saill 


never spoke, for she dared not woo her 


along the valley hand in hand. 


judge ; and Guillem never spoke, for he 
dared not risk his treasure. 
The primroses were out in the banks, 


in the meadows cowslips nodded their 
heads, jonquils and lady-smocks. The 
spring was in, earth quick with it. They 


‘came to a little wood which crowned a 
field ; there they 
the young moss by a fountain while they 


and rested on 


grassy 
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bread had. 


wood-doves by a new nest sat 


ate what they Overhead a 


pair of 
to each other. Nantoil was burning that 
day, but in the wood in the valiey the 
doves sang clear and long. Saill put of 
her slippers and cooled her feet in the 
her 


let down the golden veil ot 


he r 


water; shi 


hair and threw head back to shal 


Free. 


As Guillem saw that proud tin 


tace fronting unashamed the sky, his love 
] 


leaped hotly in him, rebuking him = for 
his doubt. He praved his old prayer, 


* Tlev, Madame the Virgin of Ventadorn, 
Ileart’s Key 

Prayer touched him; 
to do. 


pressed her heart. 


give me the 
prayer moved him 
}lis arm was about Saill, his hand 
She turned him a face 
saw fear in her eyes. 


all aflame: but he 


That she should fear what he might do 
whipped him like a rod: then he, Loo, 
knew a fear, at which his lips went 
dry. 

“Alas! alas!” he whispered. “ Oh, 


Saill, the IHeart’s Key is 


She blushed a deeper red; but her eves 


grew dewy with something softer than 
alarm. 
But 


said; 


the heart, dear 
“not the heart, () 


not Guillem,” 


she my love!” 
Ile saw how lovely she was, all a burn- 
take his hand. 
“tell me the truth.” 
told him everything from the begin 
Nantoil 
learned the holiness and generous pride 
of her. Guillem thanked God. ‘“ Now 
said then; “for, proud as 
you are, I am prouder still. You 
turned the Heart’s Kev for me, dear love; 


ing color; nor did he 
“ Now,” 


She 


said he, 


ning of their days at > and so he 


kiss me,” he 


have 


now give me thy red heart to ke “Ne 
The Monk of Quesl 
company 


with a singing 
road on. thi 
Love. In the midst 
The Monk 
dressed in a bright green silken tunie cov 
head 
was a cap of searlet; his white horse was 
Ile 


litter and to a 


passed down the 
Court of 
Was a lady in a litter. 


way to a 
was 


ered with white leopards; on his 


trapped in the same hue. sang to 
the eurtains of the 
hand which held them a littl way open. 
Guillem and the Proud Lady let 
sing. For them the wood-birds 
more tuneful note. 


fine 


him 
had a 


— 
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New Light on Parthenon Sculptures 


A RECENT DISCOVERY CONCERNING THLE 


ART OF 


PHIDIAS 


BY CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 


Member of Counc f Pirit 


I 

N the following short paper I wish to 
give in a condensed form a record 
of an archeological discovery which, 
though it deals but with two marble 
statuettes in a more or less fragmentary 
condition, is of the utmost importance, 
because these statuettes are immediately 
associated with the marbles of the Par- 

thenon. 
Auvthing that throws light en the art 
of Phidias must be considered of supreme 
importance, not only by those interested 


but by all who are con- 


archaeology, 
cerned with art and the eulture which 
emanates from it. For the marbles of 
the Parthenon hold a quite exceptional 
position as regards the universal admis- 
sion of their supremacy. 

Our just appreciation of Greek art, 
especially of the Attie art of the fifth 
century B.c., must grow in intensity and 
conviction when we realize that these 
Parthenon marbles were merely archi- 
fectural decoration by means of seulp- 
ture: that they were not the works of 
pure sculpture, into which the artist 
himself put all his personal strength and 
genius. For it is well to remember that 


the fame of Phidias rested mainly upon 


*An aceount dealing with archeological 
details from a specialist point of view will 
be published subsequently in an archeologi- 
eal periodical 


Archawological Scho Athens 


his statue of Zeus at Olympia and _ his 
Athene in the Parthenon, while the an 
cient writers hardly thought it worth 
while to describe fully the architectural 
sculptures or to assign them to the pre 
siding artist. 

Still it would be a mistake to think 
that even the ancients, who possessed thi 
great gold and ivory masterpieces ot 
Phidias and had them before their eyes, 
did not value highly the “ minor” dee- 
orative works by their great masters, or 
think them worthy of copying and 
of adapting in their later works, as 
they did the great cult-statues. Still te 
us, who possess no original work of 
Phidiae “ pure ” sculpture, the sculptures 
of the Parthenon —whiech, with th 
transportation of the Elgin marbles into 
England, gave a new direction to the 
whole of modern taste—remain the su- 
preme types of Greek art, and every 
smallest part of them assumes for us the 
proportions of supreme artistic value. 

The gold and ivory statue of Athene 
by Phidias was dedicated in her temple 
en the Acropolis, since known as_ the 
Parthenon, in 438 p.c. The structure of 
the building must thus have been com- 
pleted by that date. The building re- 
mained comparatively intact for many 
centuries, until in the fifth or sixth 
of our era it was eonverted into a 
Christian ehureh. 
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At the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury it was converted from a Greek Ortho- 
dox into a Roman Catholic church, and 
in 1458 it turned Turkish 
It remained in comparatively 
good preservation until, in 1687, during 
the war between the republic of Venice 
Turkey, the Venetian 
posed of all European nationalities, un- 
Acropolis 
The Turks had stored their 
On the 26th 
seven o'clock in the 
Venetian shell the 
roof, ignited the powder, and the Par- 
thenon rent 


was into a 


mosque, 


and army, com- 


der Morosini, set siege to the 
of Athens. 
powder in the Parthenon. 
of September, at 
evening, a pierced 
ruin- 
now stands. 
Though the building itself must have 
been fairly complete in 438 B.c., the most 


asunder into the 
in which it 


was 
ous condition 


recent researches make it appear proba- 
ble to me that the seulptured decorations 

perhaps the frieze, and more probably 
still the pedimental tigures—were not fin- 
ished till some years (from ten to twen- 
tv) later. 

These sculptures are the metopes, the 
frieze, and the two pedimental groups. 
Of the metopes—the square blocks deco- 
rated with groups in high relief in the 
entablature the pillars the 
there were ninety-two. The 


above 
Dorie order 
magnificent frieze in low relief, with its 
ad- 
vaneing towards the east, where the gods 


riders, charioteers, musicians, ete., 


were seated as witnesses of the Panathe- 


naic procession, extended for 522 feet 
within the colonnade, vet on the outer 
wall of the nave. Both these glorious 
groups of sculptured ornament do not 
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come within the pale of the present in 
What we are concerned with ar 
the two pediments, the triangular gables 


quiry. 


at the east and west ends of the temple, 
which were tilled with splendid colossal 
figures in the round. 

The facts upon which we are enabled 
to form an estimate of these pediments 
(1.) Pausanias, in the 
makes of all the seulp- 


are the following: 
only mention he 
tures of the P 


arthenon, tells us in two 
short passages that “the eastern pedi- 
ment contains all concerning the birth 


of the Athene,” while “ in th 
at the back of the temple (the 
is represented the strife between Athen 
and for the (Attie) land.” 
(2.) There are extant of the eastern pedi 


pediment 
western ) 


Poseidon 


ment tive tigures or fragments of figures 
to the left or northern angk 
of the pediment and four to the right 
or southern. (3.) It is universally ad 
mitted that the head, arms, and shoul- 
the left 
and the 
horses whose heads and necks appear he- 


belonging 


der of the male figure rising at 
or northern angle, driving 
fore him towards the centre, belong to 
the sun-god Helios driving his horses; 
while in the female figure, 
driving the horses whose heads are 
visible as they descend at the right or 
southern Selene, the 
moon-goddess, driving her horses. It is 
admitted that 
the centre of the composition, of which 


descending 
just 
angle, we have 


furthermore universally 


no figure is now extant, contained the 
chief gods and goddesses of aneient 
Greece. (4.) rhe western pediment eon 


tained twenty figures, of which ten were 


LEFT HALF OF CARREY'S 


DRAWING OF 


THE WESTERN PEDIMENT 


KEPHISSOS AND OLyMpOs FROM THE PARTHENON PEDIMENTS, THI DRESDEN STATUETTE ON 


TABLE IN 


on either side ot the centre, and the 
chariot of Athene and Poseidon and the 
animals drawing them. (5.) In the centre 
were Athene and Poseidon in violent 
(6.) The chariot of Athene 
Was almost certainly driven by Nike (Vie- 
tory), and that of Poseidon by Amphi- 
trite. (7.) At the extreme angle to the 
right of Athene (our left) the reclining 


movement, 


figure is almost certainly river-god. 
probably Keph S80, and the ‘orrespond- 
ing figures at the opposite angle partake 
of the same hature, 

Here the facts na. Fortunately Nhow- 
ever, but a few vears before the destrue- 
tion by the Venetians, the Marquis de 
Nointel, ambassador of Louis XIV. to 
the Porte, stopped at Athens on his way 
homewards, in No 


vember, 1674, and 


REGROUND 


Luckily he had with him 
Jacques Carrey, a pupil of Lebrun’s. a 


this temple. 


clever and rapid draughtsman. In a 
fortnight he completed twenty-one lare: 
sheets of sketches of the pediments, thir 
ly-two metopes, and a large portion of 
the frieze. After disappearing several 
now deposited 
in the Cabinet des Estampes of the Na 
tional Library at Paris. 


times, the drawings are 


Though hat 


urally sketchy, these drawings have 
proved invaluable to students of the Par 
thenon marbles. 

The sketch of the western pediment 
gives a very adequate notion of the com- 
position as a whole. Unfortunately, even 
in the time of Carrey, the central] por- 
tion of the glorious eastern pediment was 
missing, and the 
attempts at res- 


Was so much struck 
with the beauties 
of the 
that he bought 
from the Turkish 


Parthenon 


commander for six 
vards of searlet 
cloth and a quarter 
of a hundred 


weight of coffee the 


toration which 
have since been 
made rest entirely 
upon the well-train- 
ed constructive im- 
agination of 
archeologists and 
artists. 

Should I be able 
satisfactorily to 


permission to have 


drawings made of 


prove the immedi- 
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the new discovery here recorded with the 
Parthenon pediments, we shall not only 
have a more correct view of the famous 
river-god from the western pediment, but 
we shall be able to supply one of the 

the 
have 


missing figures from the centre of 
shall 


adequate 


eastern pediment—nay, we 


furnished to us an presenta- 
tion in a good ancient copy of the treat- 
ment of the nude in the upper part of 
the figure the Phidiac 
period, of which no specimen exists to 
my knowledge. 


female during 


In the Museum of Sculpture, th 
Albertinum, of Dresden, there are three 
marble statuettes, one of which has suf 
fered so much by ¢ rrosion and the ray 
that I 
For the 
ever, I claim an immediate relation to 
the sculptures from the Parthenon pedi 
ments. 

These statuettes- 
centimetres (about 


from de 
how- 


refrain 
other 


ages of time 


seribing it. two, 


the male tigure 55 
1 foot 115 inches) in 
length by 20 centimetres (5 inches) in 
height; the female figure 31 centimetre= 
(1 foot) in length by the i 
height—were bought in Rome in 


same in 
1892, 
or, rather, they were “ thrown into the 
bargain ” when some more important 
works were bought on the same occasion. 
They seemed to form part of a group, 
being of similar and unusual size, the 
female figure very slightly larger in pro- 
portions, as one wi uld expect from a 
pedimental figure placed nearer the cen- 
tre of a triangular gable than the male 
figure. That they served such a purpose 
as ornamenting the pediment of a small 
temple, or edicula, beeame evident from 
the treatment of the back of the seated 
female figure; for the back is roughly 
worked in an unfinished manner, and is 
kept on the flat to against the 
perpendicular back of the pediment. 

But even a hasty examination of the 


lean 


reclining nude male figure at once show- 
ed its striking relation to the river-god 
from the western pediment of the Par- 
thenon—nay, its undoubted dependence 
upon this type. The sculptor who made 
the statuette, however, did not attempt to 
make an accurate copy while standing 
before the Parthenon, but, perhaps from 
memory, perhaps from other copies, which 
were as familiar to the ancient world 


as they are to us, he moditied the Kephis 


sos by another type from the same Par 
thenon pediments. For it will be seen 
that while he used the river-god from 


the 
not 


that 


the western pedime nt for 
did 


the hody 


lower part 


of his statuette, he vive to the 


upper part ot characteris 


MARBLE STATUETTE IN DRESDEN (APHRODITE 


tie and wonderful twist and turn which 
adds so much to the 
and gives such rare opportunity 


action of this mas 


terpiece, 


for the modelling of the torso, owing 
to the strain which the turning move- 


ment produces in the centre of the fig- 
ure. The upper part of his figure the 
copyist took from the Theseus, or Olym- 
pos (as | preter to eall him), of the east- 
ern pediment. 

Our Dresden statuette thus represents 
a copy from the Kephissos of the Par- 
thenon, slightly modified in the upper 
part of the This 
again, is not a pure invention out of the 
head of the copyist; 
were entirely dependent 


figure. modification, 
but. as if his artis- 
tie imagination 
upon the Parthenon marbles, steeped in 
them or saturated with them, he 
this another 
male figure of the pediments, nearest 


takes 
modification from nude 
to it in type, namely, the Olympos of 


the eastern pediment. 
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low well known and popular, how 
truly a national possession among the 
people of classical antiquity, such arehi- 
tectural compositions had become is 
clearly manifest when we study the 
numerous copies and modifications of 
th type extant all periods of Greek 
and Greco-Roman art, and forming the 
typical basis for most statues of river- 
gods, as well as statues of reclining 
divinities and heroes, especially — of 
racles. 

It is a complicated question, and one 
which cannot adequately be dealt with 
here, as to who first invented this type. 
Suttce it to say that the first appearance 
of this type as a river-god is furnished 
by the Alpheios trom the eastern pedi- 
ment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
and that it is not improbable that the 
sculptor of that pediment may have been 
influenced by some rendering of the great 
painter Polygnotos, who flourished in the 
first half of the fifth century P.C. 

If thus there are indications that the 
first invention of the type was not the 
act of Phidias or his school, the tact re- 
mains that th Kephissos marks so new 
and striking a development in sculpture, 
as compared with the river-god from the 
Olympian temple, that it became ever 
after fhe type, and was thus tixed in the 
art-world of antiquity. 

What is important for us is: that our 
Dresden statuette did not go back to 
earlier artistic renderings, but directly 
to the Parthenon pediments, and that it 
holds an undeniable relation to these; 
that there is a depe ndence of our statu- 
ette upon the Kephissos of the Parthe- 
non. I veniure to maintain that, know- 


ing the Kephissos as we do, we are bound 
to hold that the Dresden statuette could 
never have been made unless its author 
had in some way or other been familiar 
with the Parthenon pediment and with 
the Kephissos. To these he clung very 
closelv—so closely that we must eal] his 
statuette a copy. 

In one small point—to us of great im- 
portance—he clung with great fidelity 
to the original: so closely that through 
the statuette we learn a new point con- 
cerning the original which has been be- 
fore our eyes for so many years and 
whieh has been observed and studied in 
all its details by countless archeologists. 


kor it will be seen that the statuette dif 
fers from the Kephissos in the lower part 
of the composition in that the skin of an 
animal drops trom the knee of the up 
raised right leg on to the lower left leg, 
and thus fills up the triangular space 
caused by the updrawing ot the right 
leg. | had always felt that it was a de- 
fect in the otherwise perfect composi 
tion of the Kephissos from the Parthenon 
that there should have been this empty 
triangular space, producing a harsh black 
shadow and void in the composition at 
this point. If, now, in the light fur- 
nished by our Dresden statuette, we ex 
amine the Kephissos carefully, we tind 
that the drapery, which visibly from the 
front hangs over the arm, extends in 
one broad curve, not visible from the 
front, along the back of the figure, and 
is massed together at a point above the 
right knee. At this point, as in our 
Dresden statuette, it was held up by the 
extended right hand, and above the right 
knee there are traces of the junction 
with the drapery forward, the projections 
having been broken away, as well as of 
a small knob or punfello near the left 
knee, over whieh the drapery here fell, 
thus filling up the gap of the triangular 
space between the knees. This is a new 
fact concerning the original appearance 
of the well-known statue from the Par- 
thenon, which we are taught by the 
discovery of the copy in the Dresden 
museum. 

I have been enabled to establish a con- 
tinuous series of such modified copies 
scattered throughout the museums. of 
Kurope. These illustrate how, starting 
from the Kephissos as a basis, the later 
artists and craftsmen adapted the type, 
modifying it to suit their different pur- 
poses. Generally the modification con- 
sists in their giving a more upright posi- 
tion and in drawing the right leg higher 
up. At last, by continuous stages—as 
continuous as by analogy we find varia- 
tions presented to us in a series of ani- 
mals or plants which the biologist ad- 
duces to show the process of develop- 
ment—we arrive at the figure of a nude 
seated youth corresponding in attitude 
and composition to some of the seated 
figures of the Parthenon, but most of 
all to the second of our Dresden statu- 
ettes, the female figure. In fact, thes 


| 
4 
ak 
| 
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: 


PEDIMENT OF 
TABLE IN 


FEMALE FIGURES FROM EASTERN 


derivatives from the Kephissos are the 
exact counterpart in composition of the 
female Dresden statuette, the legs being 
undraped. 

From quite a different and independent 
quarter another 
the inner afiinity between the two Dres- 


comes contirination of 
den statuettes, however different the sub- 
Professor Li of 
Rome has examined a series of statues of 
a reclining Heracles, which I 
Kephissos, and has 
brought these into relation with the fa- 
mous sculptor ending his 
Aphrodite Pandemos. Now all 


extant types of ancient sculpture our fe- 


jects they represent. 
can show 
are derived from the 


Se 


among 


male statuette of Dresden has its near- 
est analogy in this Scopasian Aphrodite 
Pandemos. 
maintained, the seulptor Scopas (as is 
evident from the extant works identified 
with him) much influenced by 
Phidiae art—nay, by the very sculptures 
from the pediments of the Parthenon. 
Such indirect confirmation of an imme- 
diate relation between the two statuettes 
of Dresden, and further the 


Moreover, as I have always 


was 


with 


THE PARTHENON, THE DRESDEN STA 


OREGROUND 


Parthenon seulptures, is of considera- 


ble value. For while in the ease of 
the male statuette we luckily possess ex- 
tant figures from the Parthenon with 
which we can compare it and demon- 


strate such dependence, it is not so in 
the ease of the female figure, the proto- 
the Parthenon 
But proof of such 
a relationship is abundant. 


type of which among 


statues is not extant. 


(1.) The two marble statuettes are of 
the same uncommon dimensions. 

(2.) The marble statuettes of such un- 
common dimensions came together, and 
were thus in all probability found to- 
gether. 

(3.) 
confront the male statuette with the 
Kephissos, we know in i 


Because it is possible for us to 
that it is in its 
origin a pedimental firure. But, apart 
from its presumptive 
statuette, the femal 

part of a pedimental group 


relation to this 
figure is evidently 
the 
ette itself, apart from its being a copy of 
pedimental For 
only is the flat, perpendicular back with 
the modelling of the 


statu- 


a larger statue. not 


more unfinished 


4 ~ = > 
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in fact, among 
the extant 


of the tifth eentury 


statues 


B.C, we have no- 
thing to 
the treatment ot 
the nude female 


figure, the pose and 


vo by for 


veneral 

tion, the 
ot 
the 
the figure, and 


composi 
modelling 
the drapery in 
lower part of 
the 
and 
these, 


them 


character 
quality of 
would of 


UETTES FROM 
STATUETTE 


ELEUSIS 


BETWEEN THEM 


drapery indicative of this, but the pre- 
and defined position which the per- 


else 


pendicular back assigns to the figure in 


the front view—so that the spectator 
must see her from one aspect—makes 
it, | venture to say, a certainty that the 


statuette never was a single, independent 
composition, but formed part of such a 


larger group, and was carefully com- 


posed to hold just one position in this 
larger group. For when the statuette is 
accurately plac d against the wall, as in- 


dicated by the back, the position of the 


seated figure is not at right angles to 
the wall, as would be the case with a re- 
production of a single figure in the 


round, or of a statue placed against a 


wall in a niche, but, as we shall see, the 
body is turned towards the left of the 
spectator, while the head was. slightly 
turned towards the right. This could 


only be 


the case in a statue forming part 
a larger group—moreover, a pedimen- 
tal group. 


(4.) Some ten years ago three marble 


statuettes were discovered at  Eleusis, 
near Athens, which at onee manifested 
their derivation from the Parthenon. 


One of these—a of two figures 

was an accurate copy of the same group 
from the western pediment of the Par- 
thenon. 


group 


These marble statuettes are ab- 
f the 
character as is 
Dresden. 


Though among the Parthenon marbles 


solute ly ( and 


of 


dimensions 


female 


same 


our figure 


WITH 


selves have assigned 
the 
which this statuette 
is copied to the At 
tie art of the fifth 
century B.c., and to the pedimental statues 
f the Parthenon as its closest analogy. 
Fortunately the female figure is bet- 
ter preserved the male statuette. 
It also looks as if the artist had put more 
loving « this beautiful female 
I am right, would have 
the 


THE DRESDEN original from 


than 


into 
figure, which, if 
formed of 


‘are 


one most important 
figures near the centre of the chief or 
eastern pediment. Small as it is, the 


fractured copy of a lost original, it brings 
home to me all the grandeur, the large- 
ness of conception, and execution of the 
great works of Greek but 


art few 


statues of larger dimensions do. 


as 


If now conjecturally I were to assign 
a place and a name to the statue which 
our statuette reproduces in the copy, I 
should place her in the left half of the 
eastern pediment of the Parthenon, im- 
mediately following the extant figure of 
Iris, the body turned towards the Iris, 
the head the centre, where, in 
the presence of the great gods, Athene is 
born a fully armed maiden—and I should 
eall her Aphrodite. 

If I am right in all I have brought 
forward in this paper, we should have, 
besides the new light thrown upon the 
Kephissos from the pediment, 
a reminder of one missing work of great 
beauty from the eastern pediment of the 
Parthenon, and though in a small eopy, 
we might be enabled to realize through 
it the character and beauty of treatment 
in the nude female statues of Phidias, 


towards 


western 
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The Death-Disk’ 


BY 


I 

IIS was in Oliver Cromwell’s time. 

Colonel Mayfair was the youngest 

officer of his rank in the armies of 
the Commonwealth, he being but thirty 
vears old. But young as he was, he was 
a veteran soldier, and tanned and war- 
worn, for he had begun his military life 
had fought in many 
battles, and had won his high place in 
the service and in the admiration of men, 
step by step, by valor in the field. But 
he was in deep trouble now; a shadow 
had fallen upon his fortunes. 


at seventeen: he 


The winter evening was come, and out- 
side were storm and darkness; within, a 
melancholy silence; for the Colonel and 
his young wife had talked their sorrow 
out, had read the evening chapter and 
prayed the evening prayer, and there was 
nothing more to do but sit hand in hand 
and gaze into the fire, and think—and 
wait. They would not have to wait long; 
they knew that, and the wife shuddered 
at the thought. 

They had one child—Abby, seven years 
old, their idol. She would be coming 
presently for the good-night kiss, and the 
Colonel spoke now, and said: 

“Dry away the tears and let us seem 
happy, for her sake. We must forget, 
for the time, that which is to happen.” 

“T will. I will shut them up in my 
heart, which is breaking.” 

“ And we will accept what is appoint- 
ed for us, and bear it in patience, as 
knowing that whatsoever He doeth is 
done in righteousness and meant in kind- 
ness—” 

“Saying, His will be done. Yes, I 
can say it with all my mind and soul— 
I would I could say it with my heart. 
Oh, if I could! if this dear hand, which 
I press and kiss for the last time—” 

“*Sh! sweetheart, she is coming!” 

* The text for this story is a touching in- 
cident mentioned in Carlyle’s Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell,—M. T, 


MARK 


TIVALN 


A eurly-headed little figure in night 
clothes glided in at the door and ran to 
the father and was gathered to his breast 
and fervently kissed thre 
times. “ Why, papa, you 


onee, tW ice, 


mustn’t kiss 

me like that; you rumple my hair.” 
“Oh, I am so sorrv—so sorry; do you 

forgive me, dear?” 

But ar 


real, 


“Why, of course, papa. 
but 


you 
sorry /—not pretending, right 
down sorry 

‘Well, 
Abby,” 


hands 


you ean judge for yourself, 
and he covered his face with his 
and believe to sob. The 
child was filled with remorse to see this 
tragic thing which she had caused, and 
she began to ery herself, and to tug at the 
hands, and say: 

“Oh, don’t, papa, please don’t ery; 
Abby didn’t mean it; Abby wouldn’t ever 
do it again. 


made 


Tugging and 
straining to separate the fingers, she got 


Please, papa!” 


a fleeting glimpse of an eve behind them, 
and eried out, “ Why, vou naughty papa, 
you are not crying at 
fooling! And Abby is going to mamma, 
now: vou don’t treat Abby right.” 
She but 
father her and 
said: “ No, stay with me, dear; papa was 
naughty, and confesses it, and is sorry 


all! vou are only 


was for climbing down, her 


wound his arms about 


and 
he begs Abby’s forgiveness, and will do 
anything Abby says he must do, 
punishment; all kissed away 
now, and not a curl rumpled—and what- 
ever Abby commands—” 


there, let him kiss the tears away 


for a 
they’re 


And so it was made up: and all in a 
moment the sunshine was back again and 
burning brightly in the child’s face, and 
she was patting her father’s cheeks and 


naming the penalty—* A story! a story!’ 


Hark! 

The elders stopped breathing, and 
listened. Footsteps! faintly caught be- 
tween the gusts of wind. They came 


louder — then 
The elders 


louder, 
passed by and faded away. 


nearer, nearer - 


j 


; HARK THE ELDERS STOPPED BREATHING, AND LISTENED 


— 
5 


drew deep breaths of relief, and the papa 

A story, is it’ A gay one?” 
“No, papa; a dreadful one.” Papa 

wanted to shift to the gay kind, but the 


said: 


child stood by her rights—as per agree- 
ment, she was to have anything she com- 
manded. Ile was a good Puritan soldier 
and had passed his word he saw that he 
must make it good. She said: “ Papa, 
Nurse 
says people don’t always have gay times. 
Is that true, papa’ She says so. 


we mustn't always have gay ones. 


The mamma sighed, and her thoughts 
drifted to her troubles again. The papa 
Troubles 
have to come; it is a pity, but it is true.” 

then tell a 


papa a 


said, gently: “It is true, dear. 
them, 
dreadful one, so that we'll 
shiver, and feel just like it was us. 
Mamma, you snuggle up close, and hold 
one of Abby’s hands, so that if it’s too 
dreadful it Il be easier for us to bear it 


story about 


if we are all snuggled up together, you 
know. Now you ean begin, papa.” 

“Well, once there were three Col- 
onels—” 

“Oh, goody! 
easy! It’s because vou are one, and I 
know the clothes. Go on, papa.” 

“And in a battle they had committed 
a breach’ of discipline.” 


T know Colonels, just as 


The large words struck the child’s ear 
pleasantly, and she looked up, full of 
wonder and interest, and said: 

“Ts it something good to eat, papa?” 

The parents almost smiled, and the 
father answered: 

‘No; quite matter, 
The xceeded their orders.” 

“Ts that someth 

“No: it’s as uneatable as the other. 
They were ordered to feign an attack 


another dear. 


on a strong position in a losing fight, in 
order to draw the enemy about and give 
the Commonwealth’s forces a chance to 
retreat: but in their enthusiasm they 
overstepped their orders, for they turned 
the feint into a fact, and carried the 
position by storm, and won the day and 
the battle. 
angry at their disobedience, and praised 
them highly, and ordered them to Lon- 
don to be tried for their lives.” 

“Ts it the great 
papa ?” 

Yes,” 

“Oh, Ive 


The Lord General was very 


General Cromwell, 


seen him, papa! and when 


DEATH-DISK. 


he goes by our house so grand on his 
big horse, with the soldiers, he looks so 
well, I don’t know just how, only he 


looks as if he isn’t satisfied, and you ean 
see the people are afraid of him: but I’m 
not afraid of him, because he didn’t 
look like that at me.” 

“Oh, you dear prattler! Well, the 
Colonels came prisoners to London, and 
were put upon their honor, and allowed 
to go and. see 
last 

Hark! 

They listened. Footsteps again; but 
again they passed by. 
ed her head upon her husband’s shoulder 
to hide her paleness. 


their families for the 


The mamma lean- 


“They arrived this morning.” 
The child's eves Ope ned wide. 
“Why, papa! is it a frue story?” 
a Yes, dear.” 
“Oh, how good! 
better! 
dear Mamma, are you crying?” 
“ Never mind me, dear—I was think- 
ing of the—of the—the poor families.” 
“But don’t ery, mamma; it ‘ll all come 
out right 
Go on, papa, to where they lived happy 
ever after; then she won't ery any more. 


Oh, it’s ever so much 


Go on, papa. Why, mamma! 


vou'll see; stories always do. 


You'll see, mamma. Go on, papa.” 

ss First, they took them to the Tower 
before they let them go home.” 

“Oh, 7 know the Tower! We can see 
it from here. Go on, papa.” 
“T am going on as well as T can, in the 
circumstances. In the Tower the mili- 
tary court tried them for an hour, and 
found them guilty, and condemned them 
to be shot.” 

Killed, papa?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, how naughty! 
you are erying again. 


Dear mamma, 
Don’t, mamma; 
it “ll soon come to the good plaee—you'll 
see. Tlurry, papa, for mamma’s sake; 
you don’t go fast enough.” 

“T know I don’t, but I suppose it is 
because I stop so much to reflect.” 

“But you mustn't do it, 
must go right on.” 

bis Very well, then. The 
onels—” 


papa; you 
three Col 


“Do vou know them, papa?” 
“Yes, dear.” 


“Oh, I wish I did! I love Colonels. 


Would they let me_ kiss them, do you 


HARPER'S 


think ¢ 


The Colonel’s voice was a littl 


wouldn't the papat 


* (lod knows they would, ehild !” 
* Mamma !—oh, mustn't. 


e's soon coming to the happy place; 


mamma, Vou 


| on, papa.” 

“Then, some were sorry—they all 
were; that military court, I mean; and 

} they went to the Lord General, and said 

, they had done their duty—for it was 
their duty, you know—and now they 

{ begged that two ot the Colonels might be 
spared, and only the other one shot. One 


would be sufficient for an example for the 
army, they thought. But the Lord Gen- 
eral and rebuked 
for as much having done 


was very stern, 


them 
their duty 
and cleared their consciences, they would 
heguile him to do less, smirch 
honor. But they answered 
nothing of him 
do themselves if 
stood in his great place and held 
n their hands the noble prerogative of 


and 


his soldierls 
that 
that 


they were asking 


they would not 


they 


merey. That struck him, and he paused 
and stood thinking, some of the stern- 
ness passing out of his face. Presently 


he bid them wait, and he retired to his 
closet to seek counsel ot God in prayer, 
and when he came again, he said: ‘ They 
shall cast | That shall decide it, and 


two of them shall live.’ ” 


“And did they, papa, did they ? 


its. 


And 


which one is to die ?—ah, that poor man!” 
No. They refused.” 
“ Thev wouldn’t do it, papa?’ 
“ Why ?” 
“They said that the one that got the 
fatal bean would be sentencing himself 


to death by his own voluntary act, and 
it would be but suicide, eall it by what 
name one might. They said 
and the Bible 


their own lives. 


they were 


Christians, 


tak 


forbade men 
They sent back 
that word, and said they were ready— 
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> Jet the court’s sentence be carried 


into 


unsteady when he answered effect.” 
( them would, my darling! “What does that mean, papa?’ 
Phere—kiss me for him.” “ They—they will all be shot.” 
Phere papa and these two are for Hark! 
the others. I think they would let me The wind? No.  Tramp—tramp 
s them, papa; for IT would say, ‘My  tramp—tr-r-r-umble-dumdum, r-r-rumbl 
ipaisa C lonel, too, and brave, and he dumdum 
uld do what vou did; so it can’t be * Open—in the Lord General’s name!” 
ong, no matter what those people “Oh, goody, papa, it’s the soldiers! 
and vou needn't be the least bit I love the soldiers! Let me let them in, 
shamed’; then they would let me—_ papa, let me!” 


She jumped down, and secampered to 


the door and pulled it open, erying joy- 
ously: “Come in! come in! Here they 
are, papa! Grenadiers! J the 


Grenadiers !” 
The file marehed in and straightened 
in line at shoulder arms; 
saluted, the Colonel standing 
erect and returning the courtesy, the sol- 
dier wife standing at his side, white, and 
with features drawn with inward pain, 
but giving no other sign of her misery, 
the child gazing on the show with dan- 
cing eyes. 


up 


its othcer 


doomed 


embrace, of father, mother, 
and ehild; then the order, * To the Tower 

forward!” Then the Colonel marched 
forth from the house with military step 
and bearing, the file following; then the 


One long 


door closed. 

“Oh, mamma, didn’t it come out beau- 
tiful! I fold you it would; and they’re 
going to the Tower, and he'll see them! 
He—” 


“Oh, come to my arms, you poor inno- 
cent thing!”. 


II 


The next morning the stricken mother 
was not able to leave her bed; doctors 
and nurses were watching by her, and 
whispering together now and then; Abby 
could not be allowed in the 
was told to run and play—mamma 
very ill. The child, mutied in winter 
wraps, went out and played in the street 
awhile; then it struck her as strange, 
and also wrong, that her papa should be 
allowed to stay at the Tower in ignorance 
at such a timeas this. This must be rem- 
edied; she would attend to it in person. 

An hour later the military court were 
ushered into the of the Lord 
General. He stood grim and erect, with 
his knuckles resting upon the table, and 


room; she 


was 


presence 


-- 


Half-tone plate 


“YOU TINY CREATURE, WHO ARE CARRYING THE WEIGHT OF ENGLAND WHILE I REST!” 
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indicated that he was ready to listen. sometimes. I ean forgive you without 
The spokesman said: “ We have urged any trouble, for I think you mean to be 
them to reconsider; we have implored good and do right, and I think you are 
them; but they persist. They will not just as kind—but you must snuggle me 
cast lots. They are willing to die, but better, the way papa does—it’s cold.” 


not to defile their religion.” 
The Proteetor’s face darkened, but h 
said nothing. Ile 
thought, then he 
all die: 


remained a time 
said: “ They shall no 


in 


the lots shall be east for them.” 
Gratitude shone in the faces of the court. 


“You shall be snuggled to your heart’s 
content, little friend of mine, al 
ways to be old friend of mine hereafter, 
isn’t it? You mind me of my little girl 

not little any more, now 


e hew 


t 


but she was 
dear, and sweet, and daintily made, like 


“Send for them. Place them in that you. And she had your charm, little 
room there. Stand them side by side witeh—your all-conquering sweet confi 
with their faces to the wall and their dence in friend and stranger alike, that 
wrists crossed behind them. Let me wins to willing slavery any upon whom 


have notice when they are there.” 


When he 


prese ntly g 


was alone he sat down, an 
ave this order to an attend 
ant: “Go, bring me the first little chil 
that passes by.” 


The man was hardly out at the door 
before he was back again—leading Abby 
by the hand, her garments lightly pow- 


dered with snow. She went straight t 
the Head of the State, that formidable 
personage at the mention of whose name 


the principalities and powers of the earth 
trembled, and climbed up in his lap, and 


said: 

ast you are the Lord 
General; I have seen you; I have seen 
you wl 


know you, sir: 


1en you went by my house. Every- 
body was afraid; but J wasn’t afraid, be- 
cause vou didn’t look cross at me; 
remember, don’t you? I had on my red 
frock—the one with the blue things on 
it down the front. 
that ?” 

A smile softened the austere lines of 
the Protector’s and he to 
struggle diplomatically with his answer: 

“Why, let me see—I—” 

“T was standing right by the house— 
my house, vou know.” 

“Well, vou dear little thing, I ought to 
be ashamed, but you know 

The child interrupted, reproachfully: 

“ Now you don’t Why, 
I didn’t forget you.” 

“Now I am ashamed; but I will never 
forget you dear; you have my 
word for it. You will forgive me now, 
won't you, and be good friends with me, 
always and forever?” 


you 


Don’t you remember 


face, began 


remember it. 


again, 


“Yes, indeed I will, though I don’t 
know how you came to forget it; you 
must be verv forgetful; but I am too. 


its precious compliment falls. She used 
to lie in my arms, just as you are doing 


now; and charm the weariness and care 
out of my heart and it pe just 
as you are doing now; and we were com- 
rades, and 


give Ice, 


equals, and_ playfellows  to- 
Ages ago it was, since that plea- 
heaven faded away and vanished, 
and you have brought it baek again: 
take a burdened man’s for it, 
you tiny creature, who are carrying the 
weight of England while I rest!” 

“Tid her 
much ¢” 

“Ah, you shall judge by this 
manded and I obeyed!” 

“T think you are lovely! 


> gether. 
sant 


blessing 


you love very, very, very 


: she ecom- 


Will 


Vou 
kiss me 
“ Thankfully—and hold it a privilege, 
There—this one for you; and 
there—this one is for her. You made it 
a request; and you could have made it a 
command, for you are representing her, 
and what you command I must obey.” 
The child clapped her hands with de- 
light at the idea of this grand promotion 


too. is 


—then her ear caught an approaching 
sound: the measured tramp of marching 
men. 
* Soldiers !—soldiers, Lord 
Abby wants to see them!” 
“You shall, dear; but wait a 
ment, I have a commission for you.” 


General! 
mo 


An officer entered and bowed low, say- 
ing, “ They are come, your Highness,” 
bowed again, and retired. 

The Head of the Nation gave Abby 
three little disks of sealing-wax: two 
white, and one ruddy red—for this 
one’s mission was to deliver death to the 
Colonel who should get it. “Oh, what 
a lovely red one! Are they for me?” 


I 
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rue SMALL FAIRY DROPPED THE CURTAIN LEHIND HER 
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‘No, dear; they are for others. Lift 
the corner of that curtain, there, which 
hides an open door; pass through, and 
you will see three men standing in a row, 
with their backs towards you and their 
hands behind their backs—so each with 
one hand open, like a eup. Into each of 
the open hands drop one of those things, 
then come back to me.” 

Abby disappeared behind the curtain, 
and the Protector was alone. He said, 
reverently: “Of a surety that good 
thought came to me in my _ perplexity 
from Ilim who is an ever-present help to 
them that are in doubt and seek His aid. 
Ile knoweth where the choice should fall, 
and hath sent Ilis sinless messenger to 
do His will. Another would err, but He 
cannot err. Wonderful are His ways, and 
wise—blessed be His holy Name!” 

The small fairy dropped the curtain 
behind her and stood for a moment con- 
ning with alert curiosity the appoint- 
ments of the chamber of doom, and the 
rigid figures of the soldiery and the 
prisoners; then her face lighted merrily, 
and she said to herself, “ Why, one of 
them is papa! I know his back. He 
shall have the prettiest one!” She trip- 
ped gayly forward and dropped the disks 
into the open hands, then peeped around 
under her father’s arm and lifted her 
laughing face and cried out: 

“Papa! papa! look what you’ve got. 
gave it you!” 

Ile glanced at the fatal gift, then sunk 
fo his knees and gathered his innocent 


little executioner to his breast in an 
agony of love and pity. Soldiers, otti- 
cers, released prisoners, all stood para- 
lyzed, for a moment, at the vastness of 
this tragedy, then the pitiful scene smote 
their hearts, their eves filled, and they 
wept unashamed. There was deep and 
reverent silence during some minutes, 
then the officer of the guard moved re- 
luctantly forward and touched his pris- 
oner on the shoulder, saying, gently: 

“It grieves me, sir, but my duty com- 
mands.” 

“Commands what?” said the child. 

‘I must take him away. I am so 
sorry.” 

“Take him away? Where?” 

* To—to—God help me!—to another 
part of the fortress.” 


“ Indeed you can’t. My mamma is sick, 
and | am going to take him home.” She 
released herself and climbed upon her 
father’s back and put her arms around 
his neck. “ Now Abby’s ready, papa 
come along.” 

“My poor child, I can’t. I must go 
with them.” The child jumped to th 
ground and looked about her, wondering. 
Then she ran and stood before the officer 
and stamped her small foot indignantly 
and cried out: 

“T told you my mamma is sick, and 
you might have listened. Let him go 
you must!” 

“Oh, poor child, would God I could, 
but indeed I must take him away. <At- 
tention, guard!. ... fall in!. ... shoul- 
der arms!”, ... 

Abby was gone—like a flash of light. 

In a moment she was back, dragging 
the Lord Protector by the hand. At 
this formidable apparition all present 
straightened up, the officers saluting and 
the soldiers presenting arms. 
“Stop them, sir! My mamma is sick 
and wants my papa, and I fold them so, 
but they never even listened to me, and 
are taking him away.” 

The Lord General stood as one dazed. 

“ Your papa, child? Is he your papa?” 

“Why, of course—he was always it. 
Would I give the pretty red one to any 
other, when I love him so? No!” 

A shocked expression rose in the Pro- 
tector’s face, and he said: 

“Ah, God help me! through Satan’s 
wiles I have done the ecruelest thing that 
ever man did—and there is no help, no 
help! What ean I do?” 

Abby cried out, distressed and impa- 
tient: “ Why. you can make them let him 
go,” and she began to sob. “ Tell them 
to do it! You told me to command, and 


‘now the very first time I tell you to do a 


thing you don’t do it!” 

A tender light dawned in the rugged 
old face, and the Lord General laid his 
hand upon the small tyrant’s head and 
said: “ God be thanked for the saving ac- 
cident of that unthinking promise; and 
you, inspired by Him, for reminding me 
of my forgotten pledge, O incomparable 
child! Officer, obey her command—she 
speaks by my mouth. The prisoner is 
pardoned; set him free!” 


| 
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BY JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAA 


T was the burgher’s daughter, 
As fair as maid could be, 
That loved too well the stranger, 
A man from off the sea. 


“My mother she was a sea maid; 
My father he loved no shore. 


Thou must bury me under billows, 


( 


pos 
Or thou ne’er shalt see me mo 


She’s kissed him lip and forehead; 
She’s given him her vow: 

“Five-fathom sea shall cover thee, 
But only love me now!” 


For seven years her sleep is sweet 
Against the sea man’s heart. 

“But now hath come my time to die, 
And now we twain must part. 


“Farewell, my little daughter! 
Farewell, my bonny son! 

Last night the waves did call my name; 
My life on land is done.” 


She holds him close and closer; 
The bitter tears fall down. 
“Remember now thy maiden vow, 
Or woe betide this town! 
‘ 


“Remember the oath ye gave me, 
Nor, bury me but in sea, 

For the ocean will come to seek its own 
If ve cheat my waves of me!” 
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Now come her haughty sisters; 
Now comes her father stern. 

“This deed brings little honor 
For all the world to learn. 


“Our fathers lie in holy ground; 
Their tombs are carven well; 

A heathen stranger cast a-sea 
Were too much shame to tell!” 


They’ve buried him in the minster high 
That stands beside her door, 

But the winds o’ the air have drowned the prayer, 
And the sea foams up the shore. 


“ Mother, I hear the billows roll; 

I hear them hiss and moan!” 
Nay, little son, their fury’s done; 
*Tis but the wind alone.” 


Mother, I smell the sait sea wind; 

I taste the salt sea spray!” 

Nay, daughter mine, some dream is thine; 
I'll sing thy fear away.” 


“ 


“ Mother, we cannot hear thy voice; 
The sea rolls loud and high! 

It rushes up the minster street 
And flings the church door by! 


The waves pour out the windows wide; 
They’ve washed the altar bare; 

They’ve torn the flowers from the stranger’s tomb, 
And heaped wet sea-weed there! 


It was the burgher’s daughter 

That made her prayer in vain, 
For all that drownéd city 

Was never seen again. 


For all its goodly gardens, 
For all its towers so high, 
Five-fathom sea rolls over it 
And shuts it from the sky. 


Then bury the Sea man deeply, 
Five fathom out from shore, ‘ 
Lest the ocean come in to find him, 


And ye see the sun no more! 
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A Little Boy’s Love 


BY ROY ROLFE GILSON 


HEATHENISH, derisive chorus 


was borne on the autumn wind: 


Rob-bie Dale and Viilet Tem ple! 
Rob-bie Dale and Vivlet Tem-ple!” 


For, lo! Robbie and a Girl were walk- 
ng home together trom school Violet's 
cheeks were scarlet. “ They think they’re 
smart,” she said. 


Nearer and nearer came the barbarian 
chant, and then a rout of grinning 
youngsters swept by with pointing  fin- 
vers and ering cries: 

‘You'll be shipped, Dale-y.” 

Violet glared at the tormentors, but 
they only mocked at her: 

‘Violet’s mad. Oh, Violet!” 

And then the inquisition in knicker- 
bockers marched on, chanting the tor- 
turing refrain, 

* Rob-bie Dale and Vi'let Tem-ple! 

Rob-bie Dale and Vi'let Tem-ple!” 


leaving two rutHed, silent, bashful vie- 
tims behind. 

Across the street dallied a little tongue- 
tied, spindle-shanked, red-haired lad, who 
now and then cast a shy glance at the 
unhappy pair. He was touched, was 
Freckles—touched to the bottom of his 
tender little heart. He met Robbie and 
Violet on the corner. 

“Don’th you mind what the fellerth 
thaid,” he urged, huskily, looking timid- 
ly at Violet. Now Freckles had a soft 
spot for Violet; but of course it was hope- 
less, he was such a poor little wight, all 
heart and no legs to speak of. 

Violet took advantage of Freckles’s 
advent to hurry home alone. She was 
glad to get away. It was the first time 
she had ever walked with Robbie Dale. 
It was the second time she had ever 
spoken to him. Yesterday they had held 
the same book in the reading-class. Rob- 
bie had looked twice at Vic let, and Violet 
had not looked the other way. Now she 
was angry, and, strangely enough, she 


seemed angriest with Robbie Dale, whi 
had called down upon her the scoffs and 
jeers of the whole school. 

Robbie was moody. Even Freckles’s 
sympathy was of small avail, for Freckles 
was a Lobster, as Robbie himself would 
be on the morrow—a Lobster, he who had 
been one of the foremost Bulls. For the 
boys in School Number Four were either 
Bulls or Lobsters, according to tradition. 
The Lobsters were outlaws, though most- 
ly of a faint-hearted sort, namby-pamby 
little chaps driven off the boys’ play- 
ground by the tyrannical Bulls. 

Kid MeNeil was the acknowledged 
leader of the Bulls. Hle was short and 
stout, with a bull-dog chin and steady 
eyes. His henchmen did his fighting for 
him, and he ruled like the chief of a 
Highland elan. 

When Robbie first went to School 
Number Four he became a Bull, and 
learned the law of his kind. It was con- 
strued for him by the Kid himself: 

“A Bull caught with a Lobster or a 
Girl ain’t a Bull; he’s shipped; he’s a 
Lobster, and he ean’t play on the boys’ 
side of the grounds.” 

Most flagrantly had Robbie broken that 
law. He had been caught with a Girl, 
walking openly with her on the public 
highway in the broad light of day. 

The morrow came. The first bell 
rang. The hour of Robbie’s ostracism 
was at hand. Doggedly, defiantly, he 
went to school. Half-way there was a 
board fence. Serawled upon it in white 
chalk was the mocking sign, 


Robbie Dale and Violet Temple. 


With his handkerchief he rubbed it out. 
Ten steps, and the same legend stared 
up at him from the sidewalk. He 
seraped it off with the sole of his shoe. 
Twice again he found the names together, 
his name and hers, and, strange as it may 
seem, he began to find a little pride in 
them, and finally did riot mind at all. 
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And when at last he saw on the school- 
house steps a rude red heart outlined in 
crayon, with the mystie letters “ R. D. 
V. T.” in the very centre, he let them 
stay. No other boy had ever walked home 
with Violet Temple; no other boy’s name 
had ever been linked with hers on fence 
or pavement; no other initials had ever 
been emblazoned with “V. T.” on the 
eseutcheon of a bleeding heart. For now 
the softening of the heart begins to be 
a eonscious though incomprehensible 
thing—a weakness for the little girl with 
the mildest eves or the prettiest hair, 
perhaps, or even the brightest frock, or 
mavbe only her way of wearing it. 

In front of the school three little girls 
were walking with arms entwined, and 
the one in the middle was Violet. Robbie 
passed, but she did not deign To see, In 
the vard he was greeted with a_ vell 
Tfere’s Dale-y.”. The Kid met Robbie 
at the edge of the walk. 

“ You're shipped,” he said. 

And Robbie Dale, glaring defiance at 
his erstwhile clan, marched into Lobster- 
dom. It was a small domain. The Bulls 
said the Lobsters could not play on the 
boys’ side. The teacher said they could 
not play on the girls’ side. So they sat 
on the school-house steps. Warmly they 
welcomed the fallen hero, Freckles ad- 
vaneing to meet him. Robbie surveyed 
them without a smile. 

™ Why don’t you fellows play ” he de- 
manded. 

“There ain't no place but the side- 
walk, and the Bulls run into us there,” 
whined the littlest Lobster. 

“uh!” sniffed Robbie. “Come and 
play pull-away.” 

“ Where 7” asked the Lobster. 

“Why, on the grounds, of course.” 

The Lobsters gasped. But something 
of Robbie’s valor stirred eleven Lobster 
hearts. A leader had risen among them. 
They would rebel. Led by Robbie, they 
marched out upon the grounds. The 
Bulls stopped their sports in amazement. 

“What are vou doing here?” demanded 
the Kid, ruffling up to Robbie. 

“ This is our ground as much as yours.” 

“ Not if we savy it isn’t.” 

“Then put us off.” 

The Bulls pressed closer. 

“What ‘ll we do to ’em, Kid? Shall 
we punch their faces ?” 


“ Bet you dasn’t knock a chip off the 
Kid’s shoulder,” said Spider Jones to 
Robbie, expectorating through his teeth 
by way of emphasis. 

And then mercifully the last bell rang. 
The Kid was as pleased as Robbie. A 
clash of fists would prove disastrous in 
the end, for the principal, it was said, 
kept a blacksnake whip for rioters coiled 
in his office desk. A boy in the fourth 
room had once known a fellow who had 
seen it. 

And now a wonderful thing happened 

-wonderful, that is, in the eyes of School 
Number Four, though a thing quite com- 
mon in grown-up rebellions. There were 
diseontents among the Bulls, and Rob- 
bie’s valor dazzled them. That very 
night two of them turned traitor to the 
Kid and all Bulldom, and walked home 
with Robbie from school. They were 
shipped next day. Then the novelty, the 
audacity, of the thing caught the pop- 
ular faney, and other Bulls defied the 
Kid. 

Then soft-hearted little Bulls, who had 
eyes for certain little maids, took advan- 
tage of the disaffection to walk home with 
them, and were shipped into Lobsterdom. 
The treason spread like wildfire, until the 
Lobsters outnumbered the erstwhile reign- 
ing Bulls and held undisputed possession 
of the grounds. Then one fine morning, 
in sheer joy of doing the proper thing, 
the remaining Bulls went over to Rob- 
bie’s standard in a body—all except Kid 
MeNeil and loyal Spider Jones. 

The two held a council of war on the 
school-house steps to which they had been 
relegated. Then they walked straight 
cut upon the grounds. Manfully the Kid 
extended his right hand to Robbie, who 
took it in token of a surrendered sword. 
The boys crowded around. The girls 
stopped their tag to listen. It was the 
proudest moment in Robbie Dale’s career 

but, alas! Robbie had not reckoned 
with his wily adversary. 

The Kid gave Robbie his hand, looking 
straight into Robbie’s eyes, and then, 
with one grand, condescending, patron- 
izing wave of the other hand that took in 
Robbie and all his gleeful followers, said, 
magnanimously, irresistibly: 

“ Aw, come on, Robbie. Let’s make up. 
Spider and I’ve talked it all over, and 
we'll take you all back.” 
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THE PALACE OF THE TUILERIES 


A Woman in the Paris Revolution 
of 1830 


|The letters here printed, which give so vivid and personal a picture of the Revolution of 
July, were written in 1829-30 by Mrs. Judith Page Rives, the wife of the United States minis 
ter to France, to her older sister, Mrs. Mann Page, of Keswick, in Virginia. The writer was 
the daughter of Francis Walker, a member of Congress from Virginia in the early years of 
the republic, and granddaughter of the distinguished Dr. Thomas Walker, whose biography 
has recently been published by the Filsen Club of Kentucky. Her husband, William C. 
Rives, had been appointed minister to France by President Jackson, and Mrs. Rives, then 


twenty-six years old, had accompanied him on his mission, —THoMAs WALKER Page. ] 


Paris, December, 1829. 

PROMISED in last letter, 
dear sister, that when the important 
matter of 
housekeeping 


my my 
making arrangements for 
was completed, I would 
give you some account of our proceedings 
here. Though I have waited some time in 
the hope that all this would be finished, 
I find I must write now or lose some of 
the impressions of my entrée into the 
society of Paris. 

The first step I took for this purpose 
was to allow the Princesse de Polignac, 
the Lady of the Ministre des Affaires 
Etrangéres, to present me to His Majesty 


and the Royal Family. It 
matter of course for her to present me, 


was a mere 
as I was a foreign affair ; 

After the singular though 
tiful dress of blue and had been 
sent in by the celebrated Victorine, whose 
taste and prices are the talk of all Paris, 
it was rather annoying to receive notice 
from the Princess that the Court was in 
mourning, and that it would be necessary 
for me to appear in a black dress. Then 
all the preparation was to go over with 
again. After it was all accomplished, 
and I was attired in the sable habiliments 
and black plumes, looking rather more 


veciiy: 
silver 
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altogether 


than Was 
esirable, 1 sallied forth at eight o’clock 
! the evening. I went to the Palace 
the Tuileries alone, as it is not the 


receive gentlemen and 


same time. The stairway 


were occupied by a num- 


vens darmes, 


which appeared to 
an unnecessary preparation for 


such a harmless visitor. After passing 


through them to the antechamber of the 
md salon I found the Princess and 
many other ladies, who were waiting for 


the deor to be opened in order to march 
The rank of the 
Princess entitled her to go in first. Ac- 
cordingly when the door was opened we 
walked Ith. The 


formidable 


in and be presented. 


an oblong 
therefore 


room is of 


form very large; it was 


ratner a eeremony to advance 


to the opposite extremity where the King 
stood surrounded by his courtiers. On 


ur entrance a profound courtesy on our 
from Ilis 


After ad- 


ot the salon another 


part was returned by a_ bow 


Majesty equally profound. 


to the centre 


vancing 


Was answered by 


most profound courtesy 


as polite a reverence; and when we ar 
rived close to the King, another courtesy 
and bow finished that part of the cere 
mony. 


I could 
though there stood 
all, and though | 
should be 
the majesty and 
Whether it was, 


sort of 


all, 
the King, throne and 
had that 
dazzled even to blindness by 
splendor of it all. 
however, the effect of a 


not realize the scene at 


] 


been warned 


constitutional quietness of dis- 
position, so that 
or that I 


dazzled by thi 


Il am not easily seared, 
am too good a republican to be 
paraphernalia of royalty, 
I do not know, but to me there was some- 
appre aching the ridie- 


thing so nearly 


ulous in the whole affair that it was with 
some difficulty I could refrain from 
laughing. 

I believe the old gentleman, who is 


the amiable of 


a sort of quizzical ex- 


aid to be one of most 


kings, perceived 
pression about his new acquaintance, for 
he aceosted me very merrily, laughing 
heartily at his own jokes, and spoke en- 
English, the Princess 
told me was a peculiar compliment. 
After civil things we 
made one more bow, and retired through 


tirely in which 


few 


saving a 


a door opposite the one by which we had 
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entered. We pisse don to the apartment ot 


the Dauphine, where we had to go through 
somewhat the same ceremony, though 
was not quite so formal. 

|The next letter selected from this corre 
spondence describes the celebrated ball giver 
by the Duke of the Palais Roval 
in honor of the King and Queen of Naples 
then on a visit to Paris. It was during th: 
political excitement that preceded the fate 
ful election of deputies in the summer ot 
1830. During the evening Monsieur de Sal 
mandy approached the Duke and whispered 
“This is a genuine Neapolitan féte; people 
are dancing over a volcano.” The Duke 
plied that it appeared so to him also; that it 
was not his fault, however, as he had vainly 
tried to open the King’s eyes to the danger 


Orleans at 


Paris, May, 1830. 
My pear Sister.—The most important 
event which has oceurred since I wrot: 


last is another féte, given in honor of the 
Neapolitan King and Queen. 


Resolving as we had done before not 
to be too late, we set out half an hour 


earlier than the invitation warranted. 
In spite of this precaution, by which w 
hoped to avoid the crowd, we wer 


stopped by a file of carriages about halt 
Notwithstand 
ing the privilege allowed to foreign min 


a mile from the palace. 


isters of breaking the line, the street was 
so completely thronged that we arrived 
two hours later than we intended, having 
spent all this time in the street, subjected 
to the gaze of the multitude, who came 
the carriages, gazing 


in crowds around 


in and making observations on the cos- 
tumes. This evil increased as we slowly 
approached the palace, which was brill- 
iantly illuminated. It with some 
impatience that we sat there, though with 
many others, forming a part of the spec- 
tacle which attracted the mob. Having 
no other amusement, we had recourse to 
staring in return, and could not help 
recognizing in the dark ferocious counte- 
nances of the men and the hardened faces 
of the women the same spirit which had 
wrought such horrors in the Revolution. 
We were really glad to escape from them, 
and I felt relieved when we passed the 
portal of the Duke and entered his prince- 
ly residence. 

We found assembled there an immense 
multitude of persons, many more than 
I had ever seen before at any of these 
grand fétes; and on inquiring why so 


was 


: 
King’s custom ee 
er of 
be rat] 
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JUDITH 
WIFE OF 


Reproduced by pert 


many were there that we had never met 
about the 
one who had been presented to the Duke 
We of the 


present, appeared 


court, we were told that every 
was invited. saw 
Liberal which 


rather a strange compliment to the King, 


even many 


party 


and the spectral figure of Benjamin Con- 
stant is still fresh in my memory. The 
féte was honored by the presence of the 
Kings of France and Naples, with their 
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ssion from original in possession of George L. Rives 


families and suites, but they really seem 
ed to be quite in the background, and the 
family of the Due d'Orléans 
public attention. I could not help think 
ing they assumed rather too much the 
airs of rovalty, so that if the Duke should 


absorbed 


one day or other take possession of the 
crown of France, I shall claim the credit 
of being a prophetess, for I had this idea 
in my mind all the evening. After walk- 
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ing through the rooms, which were very 
beautiful and ornamented with superb 
paintings, but which, being much more 
modern than the old chateau of the 
Tuileries, were less interesting to me, we 
made the grand tour—that is, we walked 
around the external gallery and took a 
view of the garden, which is within a 
hollow square surrounded by shops. The 
gallery itself was beautifully ornamented 
with orange-trees and exotics, il- 
luminated with festoons of colored lamps 
tastefully disposed among the flowers. 
The garden we found also illuminated 

the same gorgeous manner. The public 
had been permitted to enter it, and a 
description of the living mass below us 
would be almost ineredible. Forty thou- 
sand persons at the most moderate com- 
putation filled the garden to overflowing; 
indeed, so closely were they squeezed to- 
gether that we heard afterwards of some 
serious accidents. The King himself 
made this tour, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, and the cries of “Vive le Roi! 
were mingled with * A bas les Bourbons!” 


~~ 


THe DUKE OF ORLEANS 


Some men cried “ Vive ’Empereur!” ay 
“Vive la République!” This we were t 
by our valet de pied, who was in one « 
the porticos below with the rest of th 
servants, and who seemed to be seanda 
ized at the conduct of the people. 


LA GRANGE, July 25th, 1830, 
My pear Sister, —We have desired 
much ever since our sojourn in France 
to pay a visit to our venerable friend 
Lafavette at his chateau of La Grang: 
Many circumstances heretofor 
prevented us from enjoying this gratifica 
tion, but we resolved a few days ago to 
pay him a short visit, as the necessity of 
his return to Paris as a member of thi 
Chamber of Deputies, convoked 
3d of August, left but a short time for 
him to remain at his chateau during the 
summer. We left Paris accordingly on 
the 24th, and reached the chateau on the 
evening of the same day, being a dis 
tance of about forty miles. 
The chateau is very old, and the out- 
side being flanked with round towers in 
the antique style with thin 
loop-holes, it has the aspect 
of a fortified castle. This 
effect is heightened by the 
stream or canal which partly 
| surrounds the walls, and 
| which has once been th 
moat. 
The interior of the 
chateau is peculiarly inter- 
esting to an American, as 
at every turn there are ob- 
jects that recall the remem- 
brance of our native land. 
On ascending the large 
stairway, the first object 
that meets the eye is a large 
map of Virginia; a_ little 
farther on is another of the 
United States. The Ameri- 
can flag presented to the 
General by the officers of 
the Brandywine forms the 
tapestry of part of the prin- 
| cipal salon, and is an appro- 
priate drapery to the picture 
of Washington which it sur- 
| rounds. The portraits of 
our distinguished men have 

each their place, and with 

those of a few of the Gen- 
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eral’s countrymen 
are the only orna 
ments of t he 
salons. Indeed, 
there is an air of 
pe rfect simplicity 
about the furniture 
which is in good 
keeping with the 
avowed republican- 
ism of the owner. 

The chateau is 
always full of vis- 
itors, either from 
the neighborhood 
or Paris, for whom 
there is provi- 
sion of twenty-two 
chambers. ° 

The family is 
quite numerous, 
consisting at pres- 
ent of the daughter 
ot the General, 
who bears the name 
of Virginia (Mme. 
de Lastverie), and 
the Lady of his 
son, Geo. Washing- 
ton Lafayette, with 
their unmarried 
sons daugh- 
ters. They are all 
gone out for a promenade, the young 
people on a donkey party, in’ which 
they have taken our little boys, who 
are, aS you may imagine, like birds out 
of a eage. All the party being mount- 
ed on asses, with little Will in one 
of the panniers to balance the provision 
of breakfast on the other side, they paced 
off to a fine grove in the neighborhood, 
where I suppose they will frisk about and 
take their déjeuner on the grass until it 
is time to return and prepare for din- 
ner. .. 

Paris, July the 30th, 1830, 

My pear Sister—I little thought on 
coneluding my last letter, dated from La 
Grange, what would be the subject of my 
next, nor ean I now hope to give you a 
correct idea of the events which have oe- 
curred since the date of that letter, and 
which ought and doubtless will fill vol- 

On the 25th, soon after the good Gen- 
eral had seated me by his side at dinner, 


LAFAYETTE 


and while we were talking about his visit 
to Virginia, a paper was presented him 
with an odd-looking seal, which he broke, 
and read aloud an invitation to attend 


the expected session of the Chamber of 


Deputies on the 3d of August. This was 
couched in the ancient terms, and being 
very affectionate, beginning with “ Trés 
cher et bien aimé,” and signed “ Charles ” 
in the King’s own hand, afforded us an 
excellent joke, as the King’s dislike of 
the deputies, and especially the General, 
is no secret. The next evening the Gen- 
eral, with his daughters and some other 
persons beside ourselves, were sitting 
around the centre table, the ladies en- 
gaged in knitting, the gentlemen in look- 
ing over the newspapers and oceasionally 
amusing us with remarks upon their con 
tents, when the party of young people, 
who had gone out as usual for an evening 
promenade, returned. They were in the 
habit of intercepting the courier who 


brought the newspapers and letters every 
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evening from the village of Rosay in the 
neighborhood, and the gentlemen imme- 
diately on their arrival expressed their 
satisfaction, as they wished something 
new for cur benefit. Instead of the ac- 
customed budget of papers, a small note 
was presented to the General as the only 
thing brought by the mail, and that con- 
tained a few lines from his granddaugh- 
ter in Paris. The substance of it was: 


“The Chamber of Deputies is dis 
solved. 

“The law of Elections changed. 

“The liberty of the press is suspend 
ed.” 

These few words, read in a calm and 
steady voice by the General, had the same 
effect which the report of a pistol in the 
midst of the salon would have produced. 
Every one sprung to the table, and all de- 
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PARIS 
sired to hear the various words once more 
re peated. A 
sueceeded, and then commenced a_ babel 


silence of a few seconds 


of tongues. Every one had an opinion 


to express; not one had patience to lis- 
Various were the conjectures and 
The Gen- 


and then 


ten. 
rears and and anxietic 
a short 
room, leaving the 


eral sat silent for time, 
guitted the 


eussion to the gentlemen, who continued 


noisy dis- 


after I had retired, which I took the 
opportunity of doing unobserved amid 


the contusion. The next day the Gren ral 


apologized for the Hhecessity of leaving 
us. as he said he felt it a duty incumbent 
Paris. Soon 


cal 


on him to go to after his 


departure reports in rapid succes- 
sion of assemblies of the people in various 
the 
printers, who were very numerous, and 


the 


quarters of the city, particularly 


thrown by the 


ordinance of King 
concerning the press entirely out of em- 
The 
little lurking anxiety on 
took leave of La 
bent our Was 
When we stopped at the place where 
our relay of horses awaited us, we learned 


ployment. next morning, not with- 


out some my 


part, we Grange and 


toward Paris. 


on inquiry that the citizens of Paris were 
very much excited at the ordinances of 
that the public indigna- 
tion had been openly expressed against 


the King, and 


him and his ministers; but we heard of 
no violence, and hoping that what we did 


hear was much exaggerated, continued 


our route without any apprehension. 
When we arrived within a few leagues of 
Paris, diligence warned 
us in a loud voice to turn back, but as 
he did not stop to ¢ xplain, we continued 
our route. Another and another did the 
same; still they were unheeded, and we 
went city we 
answer- 
a man- 
ner that we still determined to proceed, 
especially as our servants, who are gen- 
erally prudent, assured us that there 
could be ho possible danger. 
Accordingly we permitted 
their way of 


the driver of a 


on. On drawing near the 
made some inquiries, which were 


ed in so vague and inconsistent 


them to 


choose entering the city, 


which was through a part generally con- 
sidered safest even in popular tumults, 
and which had been rather a favorite ride 
with us and the children, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Jardin des Plantes. In 
passing slowly along we encountered va- 
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rious groups of people manifesting no 
excitement, and apparently only talking 
about something very interesting to them. 
One of these groups stopped the coach 
man, and counselled him not to pass that 
He turned to the left; another 
group advised him not to drive through 
that street. He turned to the right; the 
warning was repeated. By this 


night; and we 


way. 


time it 


was nearly ten o'clock at 


had no light but that of the moon to 
direct us, as we had observed from the 
time we entered the barrvéeres that all the 
réverberes were broken. open 


landau with our little children, the pros 


pect was rather unpleasant, and we may 


be pardoned if for their sakes Mr. Rives 
began to be impatient; and though I am, 


as vou know, far from being a coward, 


Il felt 


At last, after much consultation, a route 


vet no small degree of uneasiness. 


was determined on, and we found our 
way to the bridge just opposite the 


Jardin des Plantes. 
ed blank 
streets appeared deserted; the lamps that 
usually illumine the streets at that hour 
were strewed in the pave- 
ments, which appeared to have been torn 
up in places, though for what purpose 
we did not then know. On the bridge, 
which we had so often seen thronged with 


All around us look 


and desolate: the houses and 


fragments on 


gay citizens, we saw only one man, with 
a musket in one hand, and the signal of 
rebellion, the tricolored flag, in the other. 
On seeing the footman descend, I looked 
out for the cause, and saw that he turned 
the heads of the horses to their 
being frightened at the fine- 
looking horse lying near, and dying of 
the wounds he had _ recently 
Still we went on, for there was now no 
alternative, whatever 


prevent 
view of a 
received. 
might be re- 
serve. 

We passed on through the exterior 
boulevards; not a being was to be seen. 
. .. Presently our attention was arrest- 
ed by the sound of a cannon, but distant; 
another and another succeeded. I can- 
not describe the emotion I experienced, 
and I believe there was no apprehension 
of danger for our little cortége mingled 
with it, for the sound was evidently dis- 
tant from the part of the city we were 
endeavoring to reach. 

The same air of blankness and desola- 


tion reigned through the few streets we 


j ‘ 


rv ve ) pass to reach our house. We 
arrived about eleven o’cloek, and were re- 
ceived by the old porter and his wife, who, 
pale and shaking with fear, admitted us. 
The Marquise de Montaigne was stand 
ing at a window, and | spoke to her from 
he carriage. “ Ah, madame,” said she, 
na voice of distress, “ you return to us 
at an unfortunate time. Lt would have 
been better to remain in the country!” 
Iler steward accompanied us to our part 
of the hotel, to give us some information 
of what was passing; but his account was 
entirely unsatisfactory, as he declared 
himself to be an old soldier who had seen 
thirty vears of service, and never would 
take part in a civil war, and he had not 
ventured out for fear of being ealled on 
to take part for one side or the other. 
One of our servants, however, who had 
been out, and by his own account had 
ventured quite near one of the scenes of 
combat, rather relieved us by saying the 
soldiers manifested much disinelination 
to fire on the people, and that he did not 
think their fire had done much destrue- 
tion. Still the accounts were incon 
sistent and unsatisfactory. The roar of 
the artillery and musketry mingled with 
the incessant and ominous sound of the 
toesin, and even the distant ery of the 
multitude reached our ears. <All night 
this continued. 

The next morning Mr. Rives deter- 
mined to sally forth and see for himself 
what was going on; but I, not seeing what 
satisfaction could result from it, and eal- 
eulating the chances of a stray ball 
for we had already had one through a 
window of the house—begged him to de- 
lay his project at least a few hours, 
though all my persuasion could not pre 
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vent him from being an eye-witness of t 
last battle. The Marquise contribut 
not a little to add to my uneasiness, 
her usual courage and masculine firmn 
appeared completely daunted by her fe: 
for her son, who was an. officer in 
Royal Guard. He had been called out 
this dreadful service, and she had 1 
heard anything of him since the troubk 
began. The events of the former revol) 
tion, which she had witnessed, appear 
to inspire her with such terror of t] 
populace that at one moment she supp 
eated that the American flag might by 
raised in front of the house as some pr 
tection from those lovers of liberty; 
another, dreading to attract any atte 
tion to the house for fear of some it 
vestigation; at one moment betrayir 
through her fears the hope that the royal 
ists would succeed, and then refleeting 
that if Paris were besieged, as she a 
ticipated, she would be starved out by 
her son. 

The contusion still augmented. Va 
rious rumors reached us through the ser 


vants, who eagerly watched at the gat 
to catch the passing news, and_ they 
brought word that an attempt was about 
to be made on the chateau of the Tui 
leries, which some said contained all the 
ministers and even the King. The eha 
teau was, however, well defended by thi 
Swiss and Royal Guard, and a_ bloody 
and obstinate conflict was anticipated 
At twelve o’clock yesterday morning th 
firing, from the sound, was evidently at 
the Tuileries, and continued in one in 
cessunt roar for two hours. It then be 
came less and less frequent, and we soon 
received information that the chateau 
had yielded to the populace, the Swiss 
and the Garde Ro 
vale were completely 
routed, and the rest 
of the troops had 
either retired from 
the contest or joing d 
the citizens, which 
they did by whole 
regiments at a time. 


° The firing soon 
-ceased entirely, and 
various accounts 


poured in from. all 
quarters. These were 
not all consistent. 
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THE PARIS 
* But all agreed that 

the people, consid 
ering themselves 
insulted, 
betraved, and 


outraged, 
saken by in- 
fatuated King and 


unworthy minis- 


ters, had taken up 
rms in the just 
detenece of their 


violated rights. The 
National Guard, 
which had 
disbanded, 


been 


sore ly 


} against the will of 

the people, three 

years ago, resumed 

p their uniform and 
arms and joined 

their fellow - citi 

zens. The soldiers 


absolved themselves 
their oath by 
and 


from 


firing onee, 


then surrendered 
their arms, and 
might be seen em 
bracing their 


among the 
crowd. The 
of Lafavette re 
sounded from every 


friends 
name 


quarter, and all are 
their 
hopes on some pro- 

arrange- 
under the 
man 


now placing 
ARRIVAL THE 
visional 
ment 
sanction of a 
so revered. 


Thus stood matters yesterday even- 
ing. 
fugust the 4th, 1830. 
My pear Sisreri—My last letter, I 


fear, was too confused to give you much 
idea of the of which 
I gave you only a few hints; for, shut up 
as I was, it was impossible to do more 
imme- 


wonderful events 


than tell vou what was passing 
diately around me, and what I heard and 
Since that time things have 
assumed a more decided shape, and I can 


saw myself. 


now speak with certainty of what was 
then only rumor. I begin already to re- 
pent of the alarm which peeped out in 
my last letter, but I have promised you 
all my thoughts, and I dare say there 
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ORLEANS AT THE PALAIS ROYAL DURING 


EVENING OF JULY 209, 183 


After aj t by H 


frightened as 


littl 


. There are many things 


were othe r people n 
well as myself. 
which begin to augur a change with re 


gard to the ancient superstition which 


veils itself under the venerable name of 
religion, and the suspicion with which 
its ministers are regarded is no small 


proof of it. The public indignation has 
been strongly marked against the Arch 
bishop and some of the priests, who are 
supposed to have been the counsellors of 
the King in some of the last 
of his reign. The archiepiscopal palace 
roughly handled during three 
memorable days of July, being ransacked 
Costly and 


mad aets 
was 


and eomple telyv disfurnished. 
splendid furniture of every description 


race Vernet 
{ 
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was thrown into the Seine, nor was it 
permitted to save any article, no matter 
how rich and valuable. Many of the 
archives of the Church shared the same 
fate, and nothing but the consecrated 
plate was thought worthy to be trans- 
ported to a place of safety. It was re- 
ported that arms of various sorts and a 
provision of ammunition being discover- 
ed in the palace was the first cause of its 
heing treated as that of an enemy. The 
Archbishop himself was accused of en- 
deavoring to seerete jewels and treasure, 
and it was with some risk that he es- 
caped in disguise. 

We have not vet heard what has be- 
come of the King and the Royal Family, 
who remained at St. Cloud during the 
days of the revolution: but they have 
disappeared as well as the ministers, nor 
does any one appear to care much about 
their fate, for their whole conduct ap- 
pears to be marked by such meanness, 
treachery, and cowardice, first toward the 
people and then to each other, that it 
seems universally thought impossible that 
they should retain even their most vio- 
lent partisans. The Due d’Orléans was 
yesterday seen in the gallery of the Palais 
Reval, where he was hailed with enthu- 
siasm by the people. The public atten- 
tion is evidently directed to him, and the 
report that he was outlawed by the King 
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has contributed not a little to excite svm- 
pathy in his favor. THis eldest son, thi 
Due de Chartres, has already taken a ck 
cided part, and offered himself and_ his 
regiment for the defence of the Parisians. 
D’Orléans had been declared Lieutenant 
General of the kingdom, which is sup 
posed to be only a cover for the name of 
King, which is not vet agreeable to all 
parties. Yesterday, after showing him- 
self at the Palais Royal, he was conducted 
to the Hotel de Ville, where General La- 
fayette is stationed, accompanied by the 
deputies and bearing the tricolored flag. 
They embraced each other in presence 
of the multitude, and were hailed with 
enthusiasm by all. Immediately after, an 
address was published in the name of the 
Lieutenant-General, declaring his desire 
to preserve the citizens of Paris from the 
horrors of civil war and anarchy, and to 
protect their rights and liberties accord- 
ing to the true meaning of the char- 
August the 5th, 1830. 

My pear Sister —Supposing that you 
would like to have a more ecircumstan- 
tial account of the events of which I 
have hastily written in my last letters, 
and finding some difficulty in putting 
them in order, I have concluded to 
make an extract from one of Mr. Rives’s 
despatches to the government, which I 
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read yesterday, as affording the most con- 
cise and satisfactory account that I have 
vet seen of these extraordinary events: 

' «But these prospects have for the 
present ceased by consequence of one of 
the most wonderful revolutions which 
have ever occurred in the history of the 
world. At this moment the tricolored 
flag waves over the Palace of the Tui- 
leries; and the city of Paris, after pass- 
ing through three days of commotion and 
bloodshed, is now as tranquil under its 
provisional government as I have ever 
seen it under the royal authority. The 
King, who with all his ministers re- 
mained at St. Cloud during the troubles 
here, has, it is said, abandoned St. Cloud, 
and taken the route of the Netherlands. 
The whole of his troops stationed at 
Paris, amounting to thirty thousand 
men, after sustaining severe losses from 
the heroic and enthusiastic onsets of 
the people, have either been driven out 
of the city or joined the standard of 
their fellow-citizens. . . 

“Yesterday a provisional civil govern- 
ment was-organized, with the general as- 
sent of the people, by the deputies who 
found themselves in Paris. The National 
Guard has been re-established, and Gen- 
eral Lafayette, as in 1789, again placed at 
the head of it. General Girard is named 
commander of the troops of the line who 
have joined the popular cause. It is 
understood that the Chamber of Deputies 
will meet on the 3d of August, the day 
originally fixed for the meeting by the 
King. Till then it is probable no defin- 
itive measures will be taken as to the 
politieal organization of the country. 
Everything at present indicates that the 
Bourbons will no longer reign. The most 
probable supposition is that the Duke of 
Orleans will be called to the throne. . .” 


Paris, September the 20th, 1830. 

I have permitted some time to elapse 
since I last wrote to you, my dear sister, 
though so perfect a calm has succeeded 
the events that recently occurred that 
I should not have had much to say had 
I written to you sooner. Since those 
events things have gone on _ quite 
smoothly, and even naturally, and the 
Due d’Orléans is at present in undis- 
turbed possession of the crown of France. 
He bears his honors so well that I feel 
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some reproaches of conscience for hav- 
ing once in a sort of prophecy anticipa- 
ted his usurpation of the throne, and hav- 
ing likened him to Macbeth. No blame. 
I think, can be attached to him for per- 
mitting himself to be placed upon th 
abdicated throne, and the only question 
i 2 the 
right of the ex-Kine’s grandson, the lit 
tle Due de Bordeaux. 

Supposing that you may like to know 
some of the particulars relating to the 
coronation of the new King, I shall tell 


even among royalists is concernin 


you something of it, having been present 
during the ceremony, though it must 
have been much less pompous than such 
affairs generally are. 

Some days after the revolution Mr. 
Rives received an invitation, in the name 
of the Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom, inviting him to attend the 
Chamber of Deputies the next morning. 
There was so little order restored about 
these matters that we could not proeure 
the necessary billets of admission; but 
having, I suppose, a sort of presentiment 
that something extraordinary was to be 
done, and as Mr, Washington Irving, who 
happened to be with us, coincided with m« 
in opinion that so polite a people would 
not refuse admittance to a lady, and that 
he might be smuggled in as an attaché, 
we determined to make the experiment. 

On our arrival we found a great crow 
of citizens of every sort around the 
portal, looking at every one as they de- 
scended from their carriages with a de- 
gree of familiarity that was far from 
being agreeable. “ Ah, ha, monsieur,” 
said one of them, scrutinizing Mr. Rives, 
“vou are quite fine with your habit 
brodé, but where is the tricolor 7?” 
pointing at the same time to a national 
ecoearde which adorned his own rusty hat 
and a tricolored ribbon depending from 
his button-hole. Mr. Rives smiled. 
“C’est dans mon ceur,” said he, putting 
his hand on his heart. 
plied the patriotic bourgeois, and imme- 
diately the crowd parted to the right and 
left, leaving a space wide enough for a 
coach and six to pass. 

We proceeded without interruption to 


Bravo,” re 


the tribune set apart for the diplomatic 
corps, where we found not one of the 
representatives of the powers of Europe, 
as they were all afraid of witnessing or 
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being accused of assisting at the cere- 
mony which was about to take place, 
without express orders from their dif- 
ferent governments. .. 

The golden fleur-de-lys upon a_pur- 
ple ground, which usually ornamented 
all the seats appropriated to the former 
Xing in public places, had in the Chamber 
of Deputies, where we were, given place 

hangings of crimson velvet, and two 
tricolored silk flags surmounted the trib- 
une—or throne, as it might be ealled. 
The “jewelled round of sovereignty ” 
was placed upon a cushion on one side, 
the sword and glove on another, and the 
Marshals of France in solemn array were 
apparently awaiting the entrance of some 
august personage. The silence was un- 
interrupted except by the low murmur of 
voices from those in the tribunes, who 
were busily engaged in surveying the 
whole scene. The persons below who at- 
tracted most attention were Prince Tal- 
leyvrand and General Lafayette. Seated 
just opposite to each other, they pre- 
sented as remarkable a contrast in their 
appearance as in their lives, and the open, 
honest countenance of the one, snugly 
invested in a full auburn wig, and the 
careworn, sharp features of the other, 


rendered paler by the silvery white of 


his hair, blanched by the snows of eigh- 
ty winters, were universally observed. 


‘ 


‘There are two men,” said a gay young 
English officer who was with us, “ whom 
I would recommend to the new King to 
bind hand and foot and put into the 
Seine without further delay, as there is 
certainly no security for any government 
so long as they are extant, for the one 


has sworn fidelity to eight different gov- 


ernments, and the other is a revolut 
in himself.” He was proceeding in t! 
strain when a burst of military mus 
announced the arrival of the Lieutens) 
General. He was received in. silen 
though it was apparently with difficul: 
that the enthusiasm which was read) 
burst forth was restrained. 

After he had seated himself with } 
two eldest sons, the Due de Chartr 
and the Due de Nemours, one on ea 
side, the ceremony proceeded. It w 
without any parade, yet very imposin 
Ile rose when the Charter was read 
him, and at the conclusion took ¢ 
paper and pressed it to his lips; the: 
with his hand extended as if to cou 
mand perfect silence, which was instan 
ly accorded, the words “ En présence «i 
Dieu, je jure,” with which the oath b 
gan, sounded solemn, and were high! 
affecting. 

After he had finished, the enthusiasm. 
which had been with difficulty 
pressed, broke forth, and the cries “ Viv 
le Roi,” “ Vive la Reine,” “ Vive la F: 
mille Royale,” were repeated again and 
again. Every one pressed nearer an 
nearer to the King, and he offered his 
hand to many around him. He soon 
after left the Chamber, and was met in 
the street by myriads of people, all eager 
to catch a glimpse of the new sovereign 
and his interesting family, who passed 
through the crowd in open carriages, 
smiling and bowing, as they proceeded, 
to the enthusiastic multitude. We slow 
lv followed the cortége, till we arrived 
at the street leading to our hétel, wher 
we left it, and pursued our way home. . . 

Adieu, ma chére, ete. 
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The Honey Tree 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


BY 
I 


HERE was a great piece of news in 
Hillborough Friday night, which 
was told at a friendly meeting in 


Joel Simmons’s store. It was the first 
autumn evening when the air felt frosty 
enough for a fire; the outside benches 


along the store front were wholly deserted 
for the first time that season. The news- 
papers reached Hillborough in the morn- 
ing, so that those few citizens who took the 
Tribune or the Herald had time enough 
to digest any information received before 
the evening gathering, and to impart their 
refreshed ideas to those persons who came 
down from the upper hill country after 
supper. 

The Reverend Mr. Dennett was the last 
to arrive and to ask for his belated morn- 
ing mail; he had been away all day 
at the funeral of a former parishion- 
er, and some of the men who sat in the 
store inquired about the day’s events, and 
possessed themselves of whatever inter- 
esting faets might available. The 
minister was always pleasantly commu- 
nieative. 

“ What has been going on here to-day ?” 
IIe turned back to put the question just 
as he reached the door; there was some 


be 


influence or sudden instinet of sympathy 
which impelled him; perhaps he noticed 
an unusual eagerness in his parishion- 
ers’ faces. 

“Not much o’ anything ‘bout here,” 
answered old Captain Foss before any- 
body else could speak. “ No, sir, I don’t 
know o’ anything special this part o’ the 
parish, but somewheres up there by Sun- 
day Mountain there’s b’en a bee tree dis- 
covered; one o’ old Mis’ Prime’s gran’- 
children, the Hopper boy, found it, and 
they say there’s like to be fifty or sixty 
pound o’ this year’s new honey. Asy 
Hopper himself informed Martin Wells 
as he was ridin’ by, this evenin’. I’ve got 
the facts right, ‘ain’t I, Martin?” in- 


quired the old man, politely giving up 


the floor now that’ he 
self of the glory of telling 
the minister. 

“Why, that is news!” exclaimed 
Dennett. “ Fifty pounds of honey is in 
deed a valuable acquisition. I suppose 
that Mr. Hopper intends to market some 
of it. I shall be glad to patronize him 
myself; honey is very soothing to the 
preacher’s throat. Yes, I should feel per 
sonally grateful of the opportunity.” 

This ecelesiastical tribute to the etforts 
of the hive seemed to put the oceasion on 


a still higher and more interesting level. 
One man after another that he 
would be willing to put his name down 
for five or six pounds, 
young voice interrupted these 
propriations. 

“His father Hopper’s 
goin’ to have all the honey hisself to do 
‘Twas Johnny 


said 


but an eager 
calm ap- 
says Johnny 
what he’s a mind to with. 
found the tree,” piped the boy, with such 
a displeasing importance in his way of 
giving information that even the minis- 
ter’s face fell a little. 


“Sho! sho!” said the Captain, ready 
with instant rebuke. “ His father said 
Johnny should have all the honey that 


was good for him, I guess. °Tis too large 
a quantity to eat all up at home, and they 
ain’t very well off neither.” 


I ain’t goin’ to take none if a pack o’ 


boys has been pawin’ into it!” proclaimed 
the storekeeper, excitedly. “I ain’t goin’ 
to have what I expect to dispose of fetch 
ed back here to the store ‘count 0’ bein’ 
full o’ dry bark an’ pine spills, dead bees, 
an’ all them trollick. I 
Asy Hopper ‘Il know enough to 
out them bees, and the tree right 
open, and get that honey 
he knows we should want it. 
won't use Johnny no wavy 
neither,” he added, being a k 
man, and seeing the look of dismay on 


guess 


] 


smoke 


sorts o 


redge 
proper, ’s 
I gzuess | 
but 
ind-hearted 


out 


right 


the voung speaker’s face. 


“No, ’twas Johnny 


repeated the school-teacher, a long-faced 


man, “but he will want to do just what 


his father considers best, like a real good 


son.” Mr. Dunn sighed heavily as he fin- 
shed this charge to the elect, and rose 


from an uneasy crate where he had been 
sitting, and took his dignified evening way 
ward the door. Bill Phillips, the in- 
egant boy toward whom his utterance 
was directed, put out his tongue as far 
s it would go, and was red in the face 
rotracte d effort before the door 


om the p 
vas shut behind his natural enemy. The 
minister looked grave and disapproving, 
but some of the other men laughed. 

“You don’t want to be sassy like that!” 
<aid the old ¢ aptain to Bill. “ You'd get 
hove right overboard if they see you do 
hat on a marchant vessel, sir, now I tell 
vou! You was talking to me about foller- 
n’ the sea t’other day,” he ended, severe 
lv, but with such kindness and sincere in- 
erest that the lad looked abashed, and 
presently sidled off among the barrels 
and gained his unnoticed liberty. 

“Some folks is said to be deadly 
yisoned if they trifle with honey,” an- 

ouneed old Mr. Jenkins, warningly, 
from one of the arm-chairs. “I don’t 
know’s it’s very common to hear o’ such 
eases, but my mother had an aunt by 
marr’ge that was throwed into complete 
fits. They thought ’twas her own notion 
an’ she'd heared o’ somebody else that was 
fected so, or suthin’, but they tried her 
four or five times puttin’ honey onbe- 
knownst into sweet-cake or the like o’ 
that. and she’d be right into them fits 
without fail, sir! After the last time she 
‘ome out on em feelin’ kind o’ slim for a 
good while, and so they didn’t tax her no 
more. They thought if they could once 
get a good portion consumed, and she 
was none the wuss, they’d laugh her out 

* it. She was al’ays a notional person.” 

“Better leave good honest honey for 
-uch as desires it,” growled Martin Wells. 
*Asy told me hisself they should have 
a plenty to winter ’em, and like’s not 
He promised me what I 
uld use, any way.” 


some to spare. 


Every eve in the company glistened 
it this information, and there was a si- 
lence, as if to resolve upon a course that 
It was a 
vreat many years since honey had been 
plentiful in Hillborough, and neither Bill 


‘ould be properly maintained. 
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Phillips nor Johnny Hopper felt a deep 
interest in the simple luxury than th 
elderly men. 

“ Goes good on a slice 0’ rve bread ai 
butter,” said Captain Foss, smacking | 
lips. “ Wife ’n’ me used to carry a litt 
crock along in our seafarin’ days; hor 
or stewed cranberries was our gre’t tr 
for Sunday night supper aboard; 
Lord! how we used to mourn ’em whi 
they was all gone, an’ we'd got thr 
months afore us sometimes ere we 
Dried apples, ev 
them *d get mouldy, and down we'd con 


make our port! 


at last to plain hardtack an’ beef out 
the old harness-cask.” 

The storekeeper gave a_ reassurins 
glance at his shelves, which were bendin: 
with canned goods and vegetables an 
bright California fruits. “ 1 could fit you 
and Mis’ Foss out very handsome now t 
go right round the world,” he announced. 
But the Captain sniffed, and worked thi 
ferrule of his cane back and forth an 
grily in a familiar crack of the floor. 

“Them things!” he exclaimed. “ Td 
starve fust, and so would Mis’ Foss. They 
taste all of ’em alike; they’d give some 
folks onnecessary fits worse them we’v 
heared deseribed. Them cans would all 
bulge their tops and go off like guns 
agin the upper deck, take ’em into some 
o’ the latitudes o’ heat where I’ve been.” 
And the storekeeper was humbled to the 
earth. 

* You had some o’ my peaches for sup- 
per last night, anyways,” he ventured. 
* Mis’ Foss sent over in a hurry for ’em, 
sayin’ she’d got onexpected comp’ny 
come, 

“T observed her preserves was dreadful 
poor for once,” glared the Captain. “ Oh, 
well, sir, I ain’t disputin’ nor eryin’ down 
your business. They seem shiftless to me, 
these new-fangled notions o’ eatin’, but 
then I be an old sailor,” and he laughed 
a little. “Dare say I should be glad 
enough on ’em, come to go to sea agin 
It was an irre- 
sistible chuckle, was the Captain’s; and 
cheerfulness was at once restored. 

The minister, who had been patiently 
vaiting for a pound of tea to be weighed 
and put up, now said good-night and 
went away. 


an’ be short o’ stores!” 


I guess he knows 
whether canned goods is nourishing or 


“Poor creatur’! 
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not,” Martin Wells, 


“ They've got a story up our way that poor 


said impulsively. 
Mis’ Dennett ain’t no gre’t of a house- 
keeper; my woman is dre adful ‘tached to 
the minister since he was so feelin’ for 
the time we lost our little girl, an’ 
can’t let ride down 
‘thout a loaf o’ 
or somethin’ for ’em.” 
she’s had it 
their 
turned 


he 
| here to the 


bread, 


me 


she 
Plains her good 
ora pie 
expect 
has, with 


hard, his wite 
Their 


ministers’ 


family. 


large 


minds 1s other ways, 
the 


bate 


commented storekeeper, 
“Tl 
o’ that honey ‘ll get to the pa’sonage, and 
if Mis’ Wells’s extra bread puts into port 
same day, thev’ll have a treat, sure’s can 
be!” 

Martin Welis blushed with 


light at this tribute. 


1] 
18, 


compassionately, you some 


inward de- 


There was a man, John Timms by 
name, who had not spoken. He was very 
deaf, and had waited till the talk was 


done before he put a modest question. 

“What'd you say when you fust come 
in? I didn’t the drift on’t,” he 
asked, as the old Captain rose to go home, 
and the others knew by this signal that 
the evening was over. 

“1 said that Hopper’s folks had found 
a bee tree up side o’ Sunday Mountain,” 


eateh 


said Martin, bawling into his ear. 
“Much honey in it?” asked Timms in 
a stifled voice. 
“Fifty or 
make !” 


“ Guess they'll be havin’ plenty o° com- 


sixty pound; this vear’s 


pany up to Hopper’s if this good weather 
holds,” prophesied the latest receiver of 
the happy news. 


Il 


“Mother, you ain’t thinkin’ 0’ goin’ 
‘way up there side o’ the mountain!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hopper, Johnny’s mother, 
next morning. 
all the large dishes from her cupboard, 
and had already brought some large clean 
basswood chopping-trays and bowls from 
the outer Prime 
made her appearance dressed for the outer 
air, and had her big umbrella in hand as 
if she would need a staff. “ They ssid 
‘twas nigh a mile off where they found the 
tree,” protested the vounger woman, anx- 
iously. “’Tis rough under foot; there, 
you might catch your foot in a root, and 


store-room. Grandma 
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get a fall vou wouldn't be better of all 
winter long!” 


* Ann Sarah, I've clim’ Sunday Moun 


tain before ever vou was born, an’ it 


anybody feels to do a thing they can do 
it: m\ mind is set on gettin’ up to see 
that bee I’m 


a-goin’. If vou keep 


found; an’ 


I'll take it slow. 


tree Johnny 


ki ie feel I'm pa 
everything, my heart will breal 


rt ah. 
and he ! 


a-don'tin? me makin’ 1 
al’ays been used to my liberty,” 
old face quivered. 

“Why, of you dear 
creatur’,” said Ann Sarah, hastily trying 
Take 
. mother; we'll work along together. I 


course you can 
to make amends. it slow, as you 
Say 
don't know where that Johnny is, 
part; he up 
and Bill Phillips an’ the rest o’ 


for my 
father 
the bovs 


said he ‘d with’s 


‘em where ‘twas, and 


right back and help me 
with these bowls and buckets and things. 


Mis’ Wells come along with Martin whilst 


an’ men, and show 


then he’d come 


you took your nap, an’ said she was 
goin’ up to see ‘em fight the bees an’ 
eet the honey out; she never see such a 


sight in her life where she come from. 


It ain’t but one o’clock now; they must 


ha’ got their dinner out o’ the way ’arlier 


*n we did ours.” 
“T didn’t stop to take no gre’t of a nap, 
for all we had such a drivin’ mornin’,” 


said with importance. 
and I wanted to be off, 


Well, *tis a lovely afternoon, an’ 


Grandma Prime, 
“T heared voices, 
myse if. 
happens just have it 


right to come a 


Saturday!” 


“T declare you're pleased as a girl, 
mother,” said Mrs. Hopper, proudly. 
“You look well an’ young as ever you 


did!” 
“ Come, let’s go right along!” 


2 urged the 
old adventurer; “ ‘twill be all 


over before 


we git there! Johnny never ‘ll think o’ 
desertin’ the rest on ’em one the real 


play begins.” 


“See here, I do’ know but I can put a 


number o’ these wooden things that’s 
light right into the bushel basket, and 
ear’ an extra pail on my arm. I wish we 
had a stick to run through the basket 
handles and take it right between us,” 


Ann Sarah. 
“Run this umbrella through,” directed 


said 


Grandma Prime. “ Here, I sha’n’t require 
it. You'll waste an hour longer huntin’ 
And they started to- 


for somethin’ else!” 
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gether up the wood-road like a careful 
pair of steady vokemates, with the um- 
brella fast held between them. 

they'll have them bees all 
coped with, and be wonderin’ what they’ve 
got to put their honey in, and be ter’ble 


glad to see 


expect 


us a-comin’,” said grandma, 


stopping on the steep hill-side to take 
breath. 
Before long they heard the blows of an 
axe and the loud sound of voices. The 


two women were more eager of heart than 
they were swift of foot; if the mother was 
hindered by age, the daughter was a stout 
person not given to mountaineering. It 
was a beautiful October afternoon; the 
dark woods still kept their frosty morn- 
ing fragrance, but in the open spaces the 
sun felt as if it were still June. All the 
blue-javs were talking and scolding at 
each other; their voices were not unlike 
those of the bee-hunters themselves, who 
may have been disturbing them. 
“Yes, I hear our folks now very 
said Grandma 


plain,” 
Prime, whose ears were 
Let’s get along a little 
mite faster, if it’s so you can, Ann Sa- 
rah.” 


nof quite so keen as her daughter’s. 
hear ’em plain. 


The honey tree stood at the edge of an 
open space of smooth turf. It was an old 
apple-tree, and behind it was a_ thick 
growth of young pines. These were fast 
pasture, which had 
been burnt so dry every year in midsum- 


covering a disused 
mer, and was so poorly watered, that Asa 
Hopper had let the forest in at last to take 
full The apple-tree was a 


possession. 


poor ungrafted seedling; its fruit was 
eatable only by boys; and for lack of 
nourishment in the thin soil, its thick 


short trunk had long ago grown hollow. 
The bees had come and gone through a 
large knot-hole near the ground; only a 
few side branches looked alive; it had 
long been the home of squirrels before the 
bees took it. There were a few knurly 
little yellow cider-apples on the mossy 
twigs. 

“T can remember this tree when I was 
a girl,” said Grandma Prime, with much 
importance; “it had dreadful pretty pink 
blossoms then, but the fruit was poorer 
than most. So ’twas this tree! Why, I 
should have known well enough if you’d 
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told me, Johnny.” But Johnny took no 
notice of what any woman might say; hy 
was busy with 
their 


a man’s work, and viewed 
had received Mrs. 
Wells’s earlier and somewhat forward ad 
vice, with indifference. He and 
sill Phillips had already suffered much 
disfigurement of for thi 
smoking-out process had been most un 
successful at first, while late-returning 
bees were still to be met and despatched 
with birch and hemlock boughs, and the 
fray was by no means over. 


arrival, as he 
great 


countenance, 


There was a 
small fire burning, and twisted wisps of 
damp straw, and sulphur fuming on liv 
coals that were heaped on a piece of bark, 
were still in requisition. 

“You’d ought to waited until 
dark to smoke ’em, or till some rainy day 
when they were all stopping to home,” ad 
vised Grandma Prime, with the air of a 
expert, after Asa Hopper had made a 
blind run in among the little pines with 
a bee about his ears; but until that wise 
utterance it have 
neither to him nor to anybody else to 
delay the great encounter. At last the 
smoking process was over, the tree was cut 
down, they had wedged the tough trunk, 
and the men and boys all insisted upon 


have 


seemed to occurred 


giving orders together, while the women 
looked on as if at a splendid sight of 
valor. 

“There she goes!” shouted Johnny at 
last, as the wedges and a crowbar final- 
ly prevailed, and the old tree was cleft 
with a loud tearing sound, and lay in 
two hollow halves apart, solid with hon- 


eyecomb through the best part of its 
length. A few despoiled bees crept 
about bewildered in the bright slow 


drops that glistened where the wax had 
crushed or parted. Johnny and Bill 
Phillips, and the men gave a 
shout of triumph. There were no fifty 
pounds in view, but there really 
more honey than they could possibly eat. 

“There, come here and look, grand- 
ma!” called Johnny, returning to his old 
allegiance, and forgetting his manly 
seorn of the incompetent sex. “ Look 
there, grandma. What do you call that ?” 
eried Johnny again, and stood to receive 


too, 


was 


her admiration like a hero before the 
Athenian populace. Then he clutched 
at a large piece of honeycomb and 


took his due reward; the poor bees who 
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had gathered it were trampled and de- 
<troved as if they had lived but to min- 
ister to the glory and delight of others, 
like the vanquished army on the shore 
of Marathon. 

It was about 
the 
back to the house. 
the basket with which Grandma Prime and 
Mrs. Hopper had toiled up the mountain 
slope were not all needed, but most of 


little 


started to go 


four o'clock or a 
hunters 


The bowls and trays in 


earlier when 


them were well filled with honey, and 
everybody took one to carry, even the eld- 
est of the party, who steadied herself well 
enough with the umbrella. Some of the 
old brown comb was left behind for an- 
other day, and a good deal of new honey 
had leaked into the grass, but a thin, wan- 
dering bear snuffed these treasures on the 
light October breeze, and came that night 
to feast upon the 
that nothing was wasted. 


rich and happy company came 


the 
wagon 


honeved ground, so 


As the 
down the wood-path and drew near 
they and 
hitehed to the fence, and a top-buggy 


house, saw a_ horse 
beyond that, and there were several per- 
standing in th twos and 
threes, all looking off at the view. 
“Why, what’s the matter?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hopper. “ We oughtn’t to have left 
the house all this time, all of us to once. 
I never thought to lock none o’ the doors. 
don’t expect we've 
see all these folks!” 
guess thev’re just out strollin’, 
such a pleasant Saturday afternoon, 
Ann Sarah,” the old lady. 
“Some of ’em’s like to come in an’ eall. 
I wish we was dressed up better.” 
“That’s Joel Simmons’s hoss,” said 
Martin Wells, innocently. “I guess he 
wants to speak about 
fowls for Thanksgivin’.” 
“T declare I do believe there’s Cap'n 


road by 


sons 


been  afire ? 


answered 


engaging 


your 


Foss rode up to see us,” announced 
Grandma Prime. ‘“ And —yes, there’s 
Mis’ Foss too, that I haven’t seen up 
here for so long I can’t remember when! 
I didn’t know’s she’d ever get up the 
mountain again;” and the good soul, 
forgetting her own weariness, hurried 


along to weleome a chosen friend. 
The people who were walking up the 
road looked somewhat abashed as they 
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hung about the door, and each of them 
began to make excuse. They all declared 
that the 

them out 


beautiful afterneon had tempted 


for a walk. There 


were seven 
or eight of these guests together, and 
they had to be coaxed before they con 
sented to come in. Mrs. Hopper looked 


at Martin Wells’s wife witl 
tle smile 
such 
smiled 


1a funny hit 
last prevailed 


Mrs. Wells 


comprehe nsion and 


when she had at 
over reluctance, and 
back with 
amusement. 


“We've all been 


our Johnny 


up on the mountain; 


found a honey tree yestel 
day,” said Ann Sarah Hopper after she 
had them in. 4 


you're here, that you should all stop and 


followed Want, now 


have some,” she told the silent roomful as 


if she expected them to be surprised, and 


there was a feeble murmur of approval 
from one or two. Mrs. Foss and G-and- 
ma Prime were sitting togethe Rs holding 
each other's hand. Grandma Prime 
looked happy but a little pale, and she 


still kept hold of her small wooden bow! 
full of honey. 

“We passed the teacher a 
back. Ile’s out botanizing,” 
the young women, 
the first stiffness 


he was looking for some 


little ways 
said one of 
impulsively, now that 


searce bush that 


Was over. said 


has a yellow bloom this time 0’ year 


We asked him to come along with us, but 


he said he might joint us a little later 
on; he was going a piece further up the 
road,” she added. “We told him if 
*twas witch-hazel he was looking for, 


he wouldn’t find any quite so late.” 
“Ain’t it a kind of a 
flower?” inquired Johnny Hopper, smart 


hone -colored 


ly, with a queer brightness coming into 


his eyes. He had just deposited the 
chopping-tray on the table with lofty 
triumph, and then, as he viewed the com 
pany that already filled every chair in 


the large kitchen, he cast a wistful glance 


at his treasure, as if he wished it wer 
in a safer place. 


] 


“Johnny dear,” said his mother, com- 
ing from the cupboard with her hands 
full of saucers—“ Johnny, they say Mr. 
Dunn, your school-teacher, ‘s down the 


road; you go ask him to come right up 


an’ have some of your nice honey, won’t 
you?” 
“Vou 


coldly, 


Bill.” commanded 
fled out t] 


Johnny, 
shed 


41 
irougn 


and 
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and up to the woods to head off his fa- 
ther, who was laden with axe and crow- 
bar and a heavy vellow bowl, and really 
needed his succor. But there was a look 
of ruefulness on Johnny’s face. This 
did not look like a winter’s store of honey 
for one’s self, and still less like having 
enough to sell besides, so that a fellow 
would indeed be rich. Skates and a 
man’s gun were rapidly disappearing 
down the throats of greedy idlers, and 
poor Johnny’s heart felt as if it were 
like to break. 

a expected they'd gather by Sunday,” 
said his father, laughing at his son when 
they met. “ They be pretty prompt, but 
the nice weather sort o’ helped ’em. 
Here, you take this bowl from me, and 
Ill step back and get my axe. I had 
to leave it hooked on a limb back here; 
it wouldn’t gvbe with the old crowbar 
nowhow.” 

‘Father, ain’t there some safe place up 
here where we can leave the bow] ?” John- 
ny besought him with trembling lip. 
“There’s a sight o’ folks down to the 
house, an’ they say there’s more a-com- 

“Why, yes,” said his father, soberly. 
“T’m glad to have somethin’ to give the 
folks. I made out I’d let your mother 
have some to give away; we’re goin’ to 
have more than enough for ourselves ;” 
and he looked down at the boy in a kind- 
ly manner. 

“T want Mis’ Foss and the Cap’n to 
have some,” said Johnny, “and I don’t 
mind about Mr. Simmons—he’s a real 
good man; but plague take the rest of 
‘em !” 

“You're goin’ to be just like other 
folks when you grow up,” remarked his 
father, and burst into a funny little 
laugh. It might have been to a small 
boy’s disadvantage, or it might not. 
“Tlere, you trot along to the house, 
an’ [ll see to the big yellow bowl. Your 
mother’ll be needing you, and I’m all 
honey up to my elbows. I’ve got to go 
an’ wash me off, down to the brook.” 

The boy obeyed, and returned just in 


time to see a long black coat disappear 
within the front door. It was the min- 
ister, and his wife was with him; they 


had come to make their regular paro- 
chial Visitation. 

The next moment Mrs. Wells overtook 
Johnny, all out of breath with haste. 
“Here, dear, you help me carry these 
things,” she said, carefully giving him 
a large brown loaf of cake. “I thought 
your mother’d need a little shorin’ up 
with such a party comin’ in on her, and 
I just run home and brought my Satur 
day’s baking right over,” said the-kind 
hearted, generous woman. She was al 
ways called the best of neighbors. There 
was a look of delight and social excite- 
ment in her face, which was suddenly 
reflected in the anxious boy’s, and John 
ny frisked away as if he were the sole 
giver of the feast. 


Later that evening the visitors had all 
gone, the tea was all drunk, and the cak 
and the bread and honey were eaten. 
There was no sign left of such a great 
festival, except some freshly gnawed 
pickets in the front-yard fence where the 
horses had stood. Most of the guests had 
taken home with them a goodly piece of 
honeycomb, and there was not a great 
deal of honey left, but somehow nobody 
felt very sorry. 

“T like to have company; don’t you, 
father?” asked the boy. 

He had a first-rate four-bladed knife in 
his pocket that the minister had given 
him. Johnny Hopper, though so wise and 
instructed a person, had never known be 
fore that the minister was such a nice 
man. 

Mrs. Hopper began to feel very tired. 
“T thought one time, ’long at the first 
of it, they did look a little ’shamed, all 
of ’em meetin’ here at once so, an’ come 
for just what they were goin’ to get,” 
she complained, fretfully. 

“Land sakes, Ann Sarah, what’s the 
use 0’ talkin’ that foolish way?” said 
Grandma Prime, who was very social by 
nature and still abloom with happiness. 
“You've al’ays got to have somethin’ 
pleasant to draw folks round ye. I guess 
none o’ them little bees won’t think their 
labor was in vain in the Lord. A nice 
afternoon like this ought to cost a little 
somethin’, an’ we’ve got some honey left.” 
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Apples of Hesperides 


PRESCOTT SMITH AND 


BY ALICE 
New York, September 23, 1898. 

Y pear Mrs. Herrick,—Has the 

complete change that scientists 

tell us takes place in the human 
body every seven years swept from your 
brain cells all record of one Donald Mac- 
donald, Seotsman by birth and Ameri- 
can by profession, who once maintained 
against all comers, including that prince 
ot good fellows whose promised wife you 
were, the proud privilege of initiating 
you into the mysteries of tennis? 

Last week I met Mrs. Farrell, just 
home after five years spent in Germany 
with the girls, and she told me that vou 
were in San Franciseo, and—what I was 
much shocked to hear—that poor 
Ned had been beaten in his plucky fight 
for life, and had finally surrendered to 
a greater foree than he commanded. 
We are selfish brutes—we men. If any 
one had asked me about Ned—any of 
the college fellows, for example—I should 
have said: “ Why, Ned’s out in Japan, 
getting well. He must have been there 
a vear or two now. 


very 


I’m going to write to 
And I let the years go 
by in silenee, while dear old Ned fought 
and died; and only now, when it is too 
late to give him any comfort or cheer, 
do I pay tardy tribute to his memory. 
And yet, I loved him. In spite of the 
silence and the seeming forgetfulness, I 
loved him. I hope he knew it. 

And you? Mrs. Farrell says that she 
saw you in Berlin last year, and that you 
are unchanged. Is it true? Do you still 
read My Last Duchess? TI don’t. I 
have no need. I know it backward now. 
I have always been sorry that you found 
that before I did, for I remember what 
you said when you read it to me the first 
time. We were drifting down the river 
in Ned’s boat, and he was half asleep 
in the stern. “ Now,” you said, “I am 
going to give you a life-long memory. I 
am about to introduce you to My Last 
Duchess, and whatever comes to you in 


him some day.” 
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after-years, vou will never forget me.” 
I would have given something to have 
that assurance about you. 

I wander confidently on, apparently 
econvineed that the cellular record is in- 
tact, and that the reading together of 
My Last Duchess insures mutual remem- 


brance; nevertheless, I shall be very 
grateful for some intimation from you 
that this is not pure effrontery. You 


have heard of the boy who whistles in 
the dark because he is afraid ? 

Therefore I hope that you will send me 
a line—-for Ned’s sake, if for no other 
reason. Grant me the forgiveness that 
IT would ask of him if I could, and tell 
me something of him—and of yourself. 

Yours faithfully, 
DonaLp MacponaLp. 
PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
October 2, 1898. 

My pear Mr. Macponatp,—yYour letter 
has come. I knew it 
time, and that the some time would ar- 
you under- 


would come some 


rive so soon as heard—and 
stood. 

For Ned understood. He had abiding 
faith in vou, and needed no assurance 
on your part to trust absolutely in your 
friendship. He lived—in those last days 
—much in his and you 
often by his side, as school-boy chun, 


memory, were 
as sharer in his sports, as confidant and 
comrade, always—as friend. 

The end came five years ago, in Yoko- 
hama. Since then I 
where. That’s the whole story. 

And as to vou? You have been doing 
a man’s That I know well. 1 
have not forgotten how you used to ful 


have been—every- 


work. 


minate against my happy idleness, and 
urge the joy and sanity of labor. That 
It pleases me to 
hope that it is your gospel still. If it 
has meant to you all that it promised, 
if it has satisfied, why, that in itself is 
a solution. 


Have I 


was your gospel once, 


shown you that I was glad 
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ur letter, your memory? I hope 


: Yes, and of the Duchess, too. 
Poor little Duchess! <A heart 


oo soon made glad, too easily impressed, 


~- not the wisest equipment for a long 
urney. Perhaps the Duke was kinder 
ian he kne\ Ilowever, I am grateful 

ner, Your theories impressed me— 


despite my gibes—and I have an im- 


pression that I have tried to act upon 


Good-by. Ned would have been sorry 

lave you ask for his forgiveness. 

Fy endships are too precious to allow 

their memories to hold a sting—even of 
self-reproach. 

When vou are in San Francisco, come 


ser 


ne. In the mean time | aim al- 


wavs, Cordially your friend, 
DorotHy GREENLEAF ITeRRICK. 


Tue CALEDONIAN CLUB, 
New York, October 11, 1898. 
My pear Mrs. Herrick—There is a 
ality about yeur letter that would dis- 
irage me if the memory of seven years 
silence were less potent, or if there 
ad not come from your written pages, 
ke the faint breath from a rose-garden, 
a suggestion of your personality that 
carries me back to Mrs. Farrell’s ve- 
anda, the river, and—My Last Duchess. 
“ Good-by,” you say. “ When you are 
San Francisco, come to see me. In 
he mean time ”—I am to believe you 
rdially my friend. 
Is that all? It may be months before I 
hall be free to go to San Francisco. 
Must I wait until then to hear from you 
again, or will you cheer that tedious 
nean time” by reply to my letters ? 
am oppressed by a sense of the waste 
e make of life, and having missed the 
hance of being all that I might have 
heen to Ned and—perhaps—to you, 1 am 
eager to fill the days to the utmost with 
vour friendship; to gather up a few 


rops, at ieast, of the wine that has been 


I wonder if you know the comfort ear- 
in your simple assurance that “ Ned 
erstood You are right; Ned al- 
vays understood, and so perhaps he knew 
why, through all those years, though the 

nfidence between us was unshaken, I 
kept my one secret from him in silence. 
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And you remember my preachment 
the gospel of work? I was an 
young zealot then, but it is 2 


good gosp. 


ard 
I hope I preach less now, but my f: 
in it has grown with the vears. |] 
had time—and the necessity—to t 
and it has endured. It has meant 
me all that it promised, and more. 


youth may not imagine the stra 


through which maturity leads us: a1 
has satisfied me—reasonably, I 


Suppose 
But as vet the solution eludes sac ies 
you found it? 

I always had a hope that you wou 
come into possession of yourself, an 
realizing your power, turn your en 
gies into literary channels. I wonder 
vou have? There is a suggestion 
your letter that leads me to hope so. 

Apropos, there is a poem entitl 
“ Belated,” and published anonymous! 
in the current number of the 
that is haunting in its suggestion, rather 
than in any direct expression, of a1 
eternally unsatisfied vearning in the midst 
of all that life has to give. It is an old 
theme, but so delicately handled that 
thrills one with a sense of a new and 
vital sorrow. Moreover, the techniqu 
deserves study; it is rarely fine. If you 
have not seen it, it will repay your searc!| 

Will you write to me again? And vet 
again? The friendly tone of your letter 
gives me courage to ask it, in spite of 
that sternly definite “ good-by.” 

As always, 
Yours very faithfully, 
DonaLp MAcponacp. 


PreEsIn10, SAN FRANCISCO, 
October 23, 1898 
My pear Mr. Macponato,— ! ! ! And 
vet why should I use exclamation points 
over anything so pleasantly characteristic 
as your letter? You had ever a habit, 
as I remember vividly, of begging with a 
wealth of extravagance and _ hyperbol 
that would have secured entrance to Hes- 
peris itself, for the boon of—shall wi 
say an after-dinner pipe? Here is the 
pipe. 
If I admit my enjoyment of your letter, 
my pleasure in our renewed acquaint- 


ance, will you forgive my reservations 
on the subject of “ Belated”? I have 
read it carefully, and find it difficult to 
see wherein it appealed to you—the man 


og 
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is too 


to-morrows.” It 


resigned, 


of “ eonfident 
hopeless, too too—feminine. 
It eries words foreign to your vocabu- 
lary—weariness, disillusionment, defeat. 
Technique? Possibly. I grant its mech- 
anism, though personally I do not share 
your enthusiasm for cogs and wheels, but 
more than that—no. 

My work? Work is too large an ap- 
pellation for my triflings. Suffice it I 
am not writing—at least not now. That 
I have written a little proves only my 
leisure, and my sex—writing being the 
one safety-valve, rimmed with the bars 


of prudence and convention, that the 
world allows us idle women. Oh, you 
men! You robbed us of the distaff and 


the broom, and gave us naught in turn. 
Pedestals breed ennui, despite their gild- 
ing. 

I wish that you would tell me some- 
thing of yourself; some of the bread-and- 
butter facts of life. It is supposable 
that you are not quite a disembodied 
shade, haunting the slopes of an idealized, 
mechanical Parnassus. 

As to myself, I am with my brother 
Robert, who has been stationed here since 
leaving West Point last spring. It is a 
delightful arrangement for me, and my 
brother seems content to have me as his 
chatelaine. If you think of Robert only 
in the indeterminate dog and football 
age, reform your memories. He is now 
that most impressive, radiant being, an 
oticer in his first year of service. If I 
strive for cynicism, but to conceal 
my overweening pride. 

Since you are to tell me of yourself, 
I will not say “ Good-by,” but will repeat 
that I am Cordially your friend, 

Dorotuy GrREENLEAF 

Addendum.— Major Bruce has just been 
here, and tells me that he knows you well. 
Ile is a life-long friend of ours, and I 
am glad that he should prove a link be- 
tween us. Dorotuy Herrick. 


THE CALEDONIAN 

New York, October 30, 1898. 

My pear Mrs. Herrick,—Your letter, 
so eagerly watched for and so warmly 
welcomed, has its surprises. Was it my 
custom in those earlier days to beg for 
trifles?) I have not that reputation now, 
I believe. But I suspect that the explana- 
tidn of your misconception lies in your 
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What should the 
dians of the golden fruit know of the 
of the wanderer shut out for 
ever from the Hesperian gardens? How 


should they gauge his longing for one 


point of view. guar- 


SOTTOW 
blossom from those wonderful trees ? 


the 
more 


But sometimes, after many years, 
traveller returns and stands 
without the garden, to find that 


once 


The apples of Hesperides hang long upon 
the trees, 


I know this to be a fact, for a poet has 
said so; moreover, [ am demonstrating 
the truth of his inspiration. 

Apropos of poetry, I have been reread- 
ing “ Belated "—in fact, I have 
studying it somewhat exhaustively—and 
I fail to find in the lines any suggestion 
If it eries 
of “ weariness, disillusionment, defeat,” it 
is not apparent to “him who runs.” No, 
nor to him who for I have 
analyzed it carefully, and to me it is 
fine and strong, suggesting truly a deep 
sorrow, but meeting it with a high order 


been 


of the weakness you criticise. 


lingers. 


of courage. If it is. as you claim, “a 
confession of failure,” only one who 


knew the heart of the writer could hear 
the “ Mea culpa!” 

Will vou forgive me that I have peer- 
ed rudely over your “bars of prudence 
and 


convention,” and discovered your 
identity? I might have feigned igno- 


rance, but I choose not to deceive you, 
even in a trifle, and the knowledge that 
this bit of verse is yours means much to 
me. You will forgive me? 

And you are keeping house for “ Rob- 
ert’? When I knew him he was Bob, and 
I believe he admired me. I had a certain 
proficiency with the rifle in those days. 
I wonder if that would be a passport to 
his favor now? What is he doing at the 
Presidio? Licking raw recruits into 
shape for active service, and chafing be- 
cause he is not in the Philippines? I hope, 
for your sake, that he will not be ordered 


there. War is hardest on the women. 
I am surprised to learn that Major 
Bruce is still at the Presidio; I heard 


that his regiment had been ordered into 
action. We spent much time together 
when he was East on leave last year, but 
—while I suspect that I heard of you 


more than once—we never happened to 
mention your name. 


| 
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You ask me about myself. Well, no— 
I am not exactly a “ disembodied shade.” 
I have lost nothing in height, and I weigh 
somewhere near two hundred, I believe. 
Is that sufficiently suggestive of bread- 
nd-butter? And to provide myself with 
the staff of life—and a hint of jelly—I 
still practise engineering. I] build break- 

ters and light-houses, ete. That is very 
ttle to be the story of a man’s life, isn’t 
t? But that is all. Naturally, I spend 
much time on the coast, from Florida to 
Maine,—I shall seek employment on the 
Pacitie side of the continent now,—and 


hen I am in New York, I live at the 


Aren't vou coming East this winter? 
There is a bit of work that will tie me 
down for several months, I fear, and I 
do not wait patiently. At any rate, you 
will write to me. You say that you are 
glad of our “renewed acquaintance.” I 
regard that as a tacit promise to con- 
tinue. And I am always 

Faithfully 
DoNALD MACDONALD. 
PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
November 26, 1898 

My pear Mr. Macponatp,—Robert has 
just left me, and I am sitting bewildered 
amid the ve rbal wreck he left behind. I 
am instructed to convey to you his plea- 
sure in the prospect of taking by the 
hand the man who built the Eschol Point 
light-house, while in the same breath I 
assure you that it is you yourself, the 
Hector of his bovish dreams, for whom he 
reserves his warmest greeting. So much 
| can report with reasonable accuracy, 
but the rest of the message proves yet 
again the limitations of my education. 
You are, I believe, to pursue deer in Men- 
doeino County, and tuna in the Catalina 
waters. It is to be grilse-fishing here, 
and still hunting there, and a confused 
postscript, delivered as Robert hurried 
to the ambulance, conveyed much valua- 
ble information on the subject of trout 

es 

I wish that I might do justice to his 
nvitation, for his eyes convinced me 
that he was offering something that he 
hoped might give you pleasure. If I 
have made of his plans only a nebulous 
picture of two Brobdingnagian figures, 
crossing the State at a stride, and leaving 
carnage in their train, I trust to your 


sportsman’s wit to supply the ne 
background. 

I enjoyed your article on “ Har 
Lights” in the current number of 
Epoch despite its technicalities. ] 
glad that you signed your contribut 
I shall do likewise hereafter. I hay 
been restrained heretofore from that mx 
honest course only by the fear—I } 
unwarrantable—that some few mig! 
confuse the personality of the writer 
the written thought. Do you find +} 
danger ¢ 

With cordial congratulations on vi 
work, of which the papers keep us 
informed, Very sincerely yours, 

Dorotuy GreenLear Herrick 


The Western Union Telegraph Compa 
New York, December 1, 1 
To Mrs. D. G. Herrick, Presidio, S 
Franc 
Your letter received. Leave for S 
Francisco to-night. D. MacponaLp 


The Western Union Telegraph Compan 
Union Depot, Omana, December 3, 18 
To Mrs. D. G. Herrick, Presidio, S 
Franc isco: 
Serious aecident to my foreman reca 
me to Drummonds Head. Please s1 
pend judgment. D. Macpona.p. 


OVERLAND LimiteD, December 3, 1895 

My pear Mrs. Herrick,—The ney 
that has just reached me of an accident 
to the foreman whom I left in charge ot 
some important work at Drummond 
Head is so serious that I have no choic 
but to return at once, although in s 
doing I imperil interests that are far 
more vital to me, personally, than tli 
construction of any light-house. 

But I beg vou to believe that only : 
matter of serious import would turn m 
back, once my face was set toward you, 
for I have offended vou, despite th 
warmth of Robert’s invitation, and ther 
will be no peace for me until I have wor 
your pardon. 

I could not help knowing that you 
wrote that poem, and it did mean much 
to me that you wrote it, for it was a 
pledge that, whether or not vou had real 
ly felt, in writing it, all that it expressed, 
you could not fail to understand a story 
that I hoped some day to tell you, the 


Whe 
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story of one who has hungered for years 
for the apples of the Hesperides. 

You must have seen, seven years ago, 
that even the knowledge that you were 


about to marry the best friend I ever 
had was not enough to dam the flow 
of my love for you. You must have 


known, during all these years, that there 
was some reason othe r than mere careless 
forgetfulness for my failure to write to 
Ned. Do not misunderstand me; my 
affection for Ned never suffered or grew 
cold, but I knew that if I permitted my- 
self to hear from him those little intimate 
details of your life together that he would 
write to me, the longing to see you, at 
whatever cost of bitter heartache to my- 
self, would grow so strong that I should 
eventually go where you were, and while 
I could trust reasonably to the discre- 
tion and honor of my tongue, I knew that 
you—and_ possibly Ned—would inevi- 
tably read my story in my eyes, and to 
you—and myself—that pain, I 
chose the lesser evil of complete silence. 

I would not give you the impression, 
either, that life has been entirely enipty 
tome. You know that it has not. There 
has been much to fill it with interest and 
pleasure, and my work has been a fruit- 
ful source of happiness; but there has 
never been a moment of triumph for me 
in all these years that has not been the 
sweeter because I could say to myself, 
“T have done this to be worthy of loving 
her still,” and never an hour of defeat 
that has not been tempered by the cer- 
tainty that, if you knew, the old, gra- 
cious sympathy would be mine. 

If I have been rash, if I 
to rush in rudely and ungently upon you, 
will you remember all this 4 

When I wrote to you first, my thought 
was all of Ned and the old friendship 
among us three, with no hope for what 
the future might hold for me; but when 
vour reply came, it the 
breathing you, full of the fragrance and 


save 


have seemed 


seemed living, 
freshness and sweet delirium of spring 
in the midst of the autumn tints that 
life had seemed to assume for me, and— 
you know the rest. I remembered 
thing but that the years had passed, and 
that you—you were here once more, and 
—so far as I knew—free to listen to my 
I have been precipitous and tact- 


no- 


wooing. 


less—never more so, perhaps, than at this 
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moment—but it is not easy to hold one’s 


steps and Keep a steady pact when the 
walls of the garden are in sight, the 
golden apples shining over it. 

I know that I have given you little 


preparation for this, that 1 dare not as 
sume that what means so much to me is 


anything more to you than a pleasant 
am 
not in a position to ask anything more of 


you now than t vou will not send me 


acquaintance, pleasantly renewed. 
hat 
I must win your love, if I am to 
have it, and I know that I am not alone 


away. 


in that endeavor: there are those nearer 
you—geographically, at least—who hav 
every advantage ever me. And vet I do 
not entirely despair, if you will tell me 


that I am forgiven, and if you will add 
your invitation to Robert’s. Give me my 
chanee, dear. 

I shall be at 


Jersey, for an indefinite 


Head, New 
Will you 


Drummonds 
time. 
write to me there ¢ 

And will vou believe, no matter what 
may that I shall be in the future, 
as I have been in the past, 

Always faithfully yours, 

MacpoNna.p. 


come, 


PRESIDIO, SAN FRAN 

Dd, r 7,1898 
p,—You did not mean it. 
Don’t think I under 
value—only it 1 true. Helieve me it 
isn't true! The girl of the river, of Mrs. 
Farrell’s the Last Duchess, 


C1Isco, 
Dear Frit 
Oh, listen, please! 


sn't 


veranda, of 


of—your memory, died long ago. The 
present woman you know not at all. My 
kind friends, Mrs. Farrell and Major 


Bruce, may tell vou that I am unchanged. 
That means nothing. The woman they 
know—have always known—you never 
saw. Why should I hesitate to tell you 
this’ We all for our dif- 
ferent friends. 

Forgive me for you are 
self-deceived. I out the 
clearer vision that loneliness has taught. 
You have had your work—oh, 
work !—and your life has he room 
for womankind. And then had 
my memory. That has perhaps been wise. 
A memory is pre 


have facets 


that 


saving’ 
ak 
such man’s 
ld 


you've 


no 


against shadows, 


tection 


and when the substance—the true woman 
—comes, it fades and leaves no sting. 
When you see me, you will know that 
I’ve been wise. And you will come to 


i 
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see me—but not vet. We must wait 


awhile. 

In the mean time it will be wise to end 
Not that we can 
afford to lose each other, but you need 


this correspondence. 


no written word to assure you of my 
steady friendship; and I have trusted 
you for many years. We will be the 
better comrades for another = silence. 
Should I leave San Francisco I will tell 
you, but I expect to be here for some 
time, unless Robert is ordered to the 
Philippines. In that event I follow, as 
far as Hong-kong, at least. 


friend 
name 


Dear Don—I am going to use 
the old this wish that 
you. might put your hands in mine and 
tell me that vou understand. My words 
seem strained and brief—your letter has 
not left me quite myself to-night—but I 
beg you to read nothing in them but my 
lasting friendship; my regard. 


once- -[ 


Believe 
me, life holds countless gardens, fair to 
the seeming, where the Hesperian fruit 
is mocked by many a guise. 
You are not misunderstanding, and you 
are always my friend—as I am yours, 
Dorotuy GreenLeEAr Herrick. 


DrRUMMONDS HEAD, NEW JERSEY, 

December 15, 1898. 

My pear onr,—What mood of sensi- 

tive, morbid shrinking, born of lonely 

years and an emptiness that Robert— 

dear as he is to you—cannot fill, induced 
you to write that letter to me? 

Are you afraid of me, Dorothy? I ask 
you only not to send me away,—and you 
reply that our correspondence must end! 
I tell you that all the good work of my 
life has done for you.—and you 
would have me believe that I have been 
living for a shadow! I tell you that I 
have loved you—and you only—for seven 
and you assure me that “ the girl 
of the river—and My Last Duchess—died 
long Possibly; she has 
wife—and a widow—since then. I could 
not love her had she remained thtough 
life “the girl of Mrs. Farrell’s veranda.” 
I have spent life loving that 
memory. I have loved the woman who I 
knew must blossom from that bud. 

I should hardly dare say all this to 
vou, I think, had there been in your 
letter, or even between its lines, the one 
You tell 


been 


vears, 


been a 


ago! 


not my 


thing that will discourage me. 
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me that I am self-deceived, that I kn 
nothing of you, that my golden appl 
are but bubbles, and all the rest, but 

do not say,—Dorothy, you do not say that 
you do not want my love! If you wil] 
write that to me—if you will say, in s 


many words, “Don, I am your friend 
always, but I am convinced that I ea 
never return your love,” I will cease, 


from that day, to trouble you with my 
suit. But I beg that you will not say it 
Not now. Give me the chance that you 
letter would seem to deny, of proving 
you that I am not an idle dreamer, a 
the right to win your love if I ecan. Why 
should you deny me that? 

I am entirely aware that all that vou 


1 


have said of yourself applies to me; th: 


their changes: 
and that, should you meet me now for th 
first time, you might not care to read 
Browning with —but I 
would! The the life- motif, is 
unchanged in us both. We never lived 
on the surface, you and I, or the things 
that are could not have been; and do you 
tell me that you, the you that J knew, 
are changed? No, not 
outer shell known to 


the vears have wrought 


me, think vou 


germ, 


} 


so much as th 


Mrs. Farrell 


and 
the Major! From my heart I thank 
you for that crumb of comfort! Bruce 


has caused me many a sleepless night. 


I was called away just there, and spent 
most of the night out on the 
watching a royal storm, and 
how you would enjoy it. 

And in this morning’s paper I find the 
announcement that Bob’s regiment is 
ordered to the Philippines. Dorothy, 
you will not go with him? Do not! I 
beg you, do not! There is no place for 
a woman like vou out there, and it would 


shore. 
thinking 


be of small comfort to you to be in 
Hong-kong. You would still be away 
from Bob. 

Dear, will you come home—to me? 


Oh, the bitterness of having to write this 
to you, when I would tell you with my 
eyes and with my lips all the love that I 


have borne in my heart for you these 


many years, and convince you—sceptic 
that you are!—that I know myself and 
you! 

It is much to ask, but can you trust 
I am bound here, hand 
and foot, but I can get away long enough 


me, Dorot hy ¢ 


- \ 
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to go to Riverbank. Will you meet me 
there, at Mrs. Farrell's, when you have 


seen your soldier off for the wars ¢ 

I know how impulsive this must sound, 
but believe me, it is but the inevitable 
result of the years that have passed. I 
I love you! You, understand ? 
Not a faney, not a dream, not an ideal- 
ed memory of Dorothy Greenleaf, but 
that I must 
become, the woman that your letters show 


love vou. 


you, the woman knew you 
me you have become. 

Is it hopeless, dear ¢ Is 
heart ¢ My 
been empty so long, sweetheart! 


there no re- 


sponse in your arms have 
Dorothy, won’t you come home now / 


Don. 


PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
December 20, 1898 

Do vou know that once on a you 
called me and 


told me that, despite my varying moods, 


time 


braver than my sisters, 


I seorned, where’er essentials were con- 


cerned, to deal in subterfuges¢ I would 
like vou to believe that of me now, and 
yet—and vet You read the 
Don’t let your vantage make you 
mereiless, and read too much. Don’t you 
want something left—for me to tell ¢ 

Mrs. Farrell’s telegram, urging me to 
come to her, is in my hand. Bob, with 
new-born belligerence, will none of 


between 
lines. 


me, 
and, re-enforced by Major Bruce, quotes 
dismal statistics of fever in the Orient; 


a strange ungallant fever, Don, that 
marks only women as its prey. The 


room is 
All this since the 
Oh, Donald Maedonald, 


florist’s boy is leaving, and my 
heaped with pink roses. 
morning post. 
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how many letters did vou write the night 
of the 15th ¢ 

Is this levity ? It's only the sparkk 
on the surface, Don; the deeps are wait 


ing. But, oh, there’s so much time left 


and, after all, we’re both so yvoung—and 
the sun is shining! 


And if I go to Mrs. 


and, 


by-the-way, I'm going—why, what does 
that mean? Only that vou will com 
to see me. The river will be frozen, 
but there are paths through the white 


woods under the beeches, and my _ heart 
is hungry for the snow. And some day 
we will come to the light-house, Mrs. 
Farrell and I—some day when the wind 
is blowing wet and salt from out the 
East, and the surf is rolling in. with 
crashing breakers—and you will be, oh, 
very, very patient, and explain every- 


to look 
Perhaps one of us 
spots, | 
proud of my 


thing so carefully, while we try 
as if we understood. 
will understand—in 
ing sinfully 
cabulary. 
Oh, there 
vet to turn! 


am 


technieal vo 


are 
You 
the ending first. 
fair. 


many, many chapte rs 
ried 


| hat 


to skip and read 


wasn’t playing 


What have I said, or haven’t? Don 
ald, be patient, please. But know that 
till we meet I remain—to vou, at least, 

MYSELF. 


I am grateful to vou, Don, for under- 
standing that 1 would not have had you 
leave your work. You have 
left it even had I wished. But you knew 
I would not wish. Had vou failed me in 
that, I could not—but then | 
have 1? Oh—but I have! 


would not 


haven't 
Dororuy. 


— 
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A Fifteenth-Century Revival 


BY REV. D. J. H. HOBART 


HE closing years of the fifteenth 
century saw the eity of Florence, 
under the magnificent Lorenzo de’ 

Medici, at the height of its splendor. It 
was the most cultured, as it was the most 
beautiful, of Italian cities. It had been 
the cradle, and was the most perfect il- 
lustration, of that Renaissance which 
made Italy to Europe what Byzantium 
had been to the eivilized world — the 
centre of intellectual light, the model of 
all that was elegant in art or manners. 

Yet underneath all this splendor, that 
was both dazzling and captivating, the 
city reeked, throughout all classes of so- 
ciety, with vice and corruption. 

Italy had been for ages torn to pieces 
by the hands, equally rapacious, of the 
foreigner and of her own children. The 
flood of invasions that swept away the 
Empire left the Peninsula half desolate 
and thoroughly disorganized. Seven thou- 
sand revolutions are estimated by one of 
her own writers as having occurred with- 
in five centuries. Mere local, and often 
bloodless, disturbances as these were, con- 
fiseation followed them; families were 
ruined; social order for the time and 
place destroyed, and its foundations ey- 
erywhere permanently weakened. These 
petty revolutions seamed the soil of Italy, 
as the surface of the earth cracks beneath 
a parching sun. Fraud and deceit gained 
and kept what violence could not. Truth 
and honor died out. “ No man speaks a 
word that I can trust,” said Pope Nicho- 
las V. The Chureh was in a worse con- 
dition than the state—the salt had lost its 
savor: what should keep the land from 
decay? Such depravation was never ex- 
ceeded, if it ever has been reached, among 
any civilized race of mankind. 

The city of Rome was the foeus of this 
sort, but within the circle of its influence 
Florence was conspicuous. 

About this time it was that a wayfar- 
ing man approached the gates of Flor- 
ence under circumstances that were at 


any rate remarkable, but around whi 
an air of mystery has gathered. <A faint 
ness, which he thought was to death. 
came upon him as he journeyed wearil; 
on. While he lay by the road-side, con 
mending his very soul to God, a passing 
traveller, whom tradition has magnitied 
into an angel, succored him, supplied a] 
his wants with the tenderest care, and a 
companied him to the very gates of th 
city. 


Had she then recognized him, Florence 
herself might have met and welcome:! 
him there as one of the most illustrious 
of her sons. But, at the moment, he wa- 
at a greater disadvantage even than if 
had only been an obscure monk. Ob 
secure he was not, for his growing fanx 
in other cities was the reason why he had 
now been summoned back to Florence. 
In that, however, was the very difficult, 
of his position; he was coming back + 
the scene where, once before, he had fai! 
ed. The convent of St. Mark, to which 
his steps were now turned, had dismissed 
him years before to find a humbler field 
of labor more suitable to his powers. He 
had begun on that first trial with th 
credit of possessing learning and ability. 
Much was expected. The church was 
thronged. The effect produced was af- 
terwards described by himself: “I had 
neither lungs, nor voice, nor style. My 
preaching disgusted every one. I could 
not have moved so much as a chicken.” 
There was nothing in his person attrac- 
tive to the eye, and his audience dwindled 
down to twenty-five people. He went 
away, therefore, cast down, but nof in 
despair. 

Now he had returned; the same man 
within, only more intense in his convie- 
tion that he had a special message to that 
depraved world. He had fed his mind 


with the ideas and imagery of the Apoe- 
alypse, and was convinced that some cor- 
respondence to those awful scenes woul 
be found in Italy; and that his part was 
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From the painting by Fra Bartolommeo Engraved on wood for “ Harper's Magazine ” by Henry Wolf 
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A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 


to point it out. Outwardly he had 
changed. His figure, of medium height, 
was fuller; his face fresh, fair, and ex- 
pressive; the look of his keen blue eye 
singularly effective; his manner, self-pos- 
sessed yet vehement. His hand is spoken 
ef as something noticeable—the long 
transparent fingers seeming to send forth 
a magnetie influence. Lis that 
had been piping and unmanageable, was 
under control, and while it had gained in 
depth, retained yet a sharpness of tone 
that was in keeping with his style. 

At last he had found his opportunity. 
The scene was the garden of the convent, 
deseribed as crimsoned with its damask- 
roses, amid which, under the open air and 
in the surrounding cloisters, every avail- 
able space was occupied. He himself 
stood upon the chapel steps. <A strange 
influence sometimes reaches a whole com- 
munity, one knows not how, telling it of 
the presence of a man not to be classed 


vi vice, 


with ordinary mortals. This man had 
come without parade. It got about the 


city that on a certain day Fra Girolamo 
would preach at San Marco, and the 
crowd came. 

We are not about to describe the ser- 
mon, of which we are not aware that 
there is any record, nor have we to tell 
how, then and there, a revival was be- 
gun that in two or three months count- 
ed hundreds, or even thousands, of con- 
verts, and was attended with a general 
awakening of religious interest. This 
was a movement the results of which ad- 
mit of more precise and striking descrip- 
tion. There was a plenty of emotion at 
the very beginning, both on the speak- 
er’s part and that of the people. But 
what began then lasted eight years. It 
went steadily on, and the last year de- 
monstrated the power of the movement 
more than the first. It owed much, no 
doubt, to circumstances of time and 
place, and to political associations that 
became finally inseparable from the 
preacher. But it owed as much also to 
the fact that he was the right man, and 
went to work in the right way. 

Our readers have already some idea of 
the man. His ability was even more 
moral than intellectual—force of char- 
acter; the power of a life in stronger 
contrast with the lives of those around 
him than need otherwise have been, that 
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it might more forcibly reproach theirs; 


intensity of conviction that his missior 


was to denounce the evils with whicl 
the Church as well as the world was full 
and with which he should not be left 


alone to contend. In his boyhood he 
began to feel abhorrence of the all-preva- 
lent viees. In manhood his 
first impulse had been to seek shelter for 
himself alone, turning from a world he 
loathed to what he deemed the pure 
bosom of the Church. But now he had 
long recognized the nobler part for which 
he was designed, and he addressed him- 
self to it with a thoroughness and single- 
ness of purpose the likelihood of which 
to end in a violent death he could not 
but foresee. Two years before his reap- 
pearance at Florence he had said at 
Brescia—applying the warnings of the 
Apocalypse to the existing Church—* If 
I do, I lose my body; if I do not, I lose 
my soul.” His courage was supreme, as 
his enthusiasm was lofty. When towards 
the close of his career a eardinal’s hat 
was offered him if he would stop short, 
“Come to my to-morrow,” he 
said, “and you shall have my answer.” 
Then from the pulpit rang out his rejec- 
tion of the proffered dignity. “ No other 
red hat will I have than the crown of 
martyrdom, colored with my own blood.” 
It is no figure of speech to say that he 
fought a fight. He was defying 
enemies who eould take his life. His re- 
buke of their vices was a challenge to 
combat in which, on one side at least, 
the weapons were material. When he 
ascended the pulpit, men looked on with 
the same sort of interest with which, in 
those days when a cause was put to proof 
by the wager of battle, they watched the 
fatal lists. 
effectually as he whose preaching costs 
him something, whether it be the desert 
life and fare of John the Baptist, or the 
endurance of the social scorn that greet- 
ed John Wesley’s attempt to make the 
religion of his day a reality, or the ex- 
posure of himself to that slowly concen- 
trating wrath of the nobles and priests 
which Jerome Savonarola looked steadily 
in the face for than 
years. 

The effect of such preaching was, no 
doubt, greatly aided by many circum- 
stances, independent of the unassailable 


his early 


sermon 


0d 


No preacher moves men so 


more seven long 
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honesty and purity, the earnestness and 
ild el quence of the pre acher. But 
these accessories aided, not constituted, its 
effectiveness, which was beyond parallel 
before or since. We have already named 
ne singular feature—its duration. There 
another—it did not throw the people 
it of the ways of the existing Church; 
and therein, perhaps, was the secret why 
so long endured. It was an impas- 
oned man, indeed, who addressed a most 
mpressionable people. One witness is 
quoted as saying that “the mere sound 
f Savonarola’s voice, startling the still- 
ness of the Duomo, thronged through all 
s space with people, was like a clap of 
‘ n; a cold shiver ran through the mar- 
of his bones; the hairs of his head 
od on end as he listened.’* Savona- 
himself would come down from the 
pulpit, bathed in tears, amid the sobs and 
groans of the congregation. It was no 
all part of his strength, moreover, that 
ie knew the Bible by heart, and freely 
ised the Old Testament to illustrate the 
New. “People of Florence,” he would 
ay, “ give yourselves to the study of the 
SC! pture 
hus he went on from year to year, 
stering Florence as much by his 
reaching 


s by his political sympathies. 
r} de scription which is given of the 
esult seems almost incredible, vet it is 
unquestioned fact. The whole city fasted 

his word. The streets were deserted 
nd business abandoned when he preach- 
ed. Neither the eve nor the ear was 
scandalized by sights and sounds that had 
heen usual in Florence. The very attire 

the people became simple. Restitution 


Pico della Mirandola, quoted by Symonds. 
¢ Ata. 
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of unjust gains was largely made. TT}, 
influence of the reform was felt in m 
ters so domestic as the care which m 
thers took to nurse their infants rather 
than employ strangers. Men beeame as 
faithful and devout in prayer as wome! 
Children came to his instructions in su 
throngs that he limited the age of thos 
who were admitted. He enrolled them 
to the number of 8000, and made th« 
active assistants of his work. They went 
about from house to house, pleading 
the gift of superfluities and the sacritic 
of vanities, with such courtesy and sweet 
ness of manner that few could resist, a1 
they returned laden with various art 
cles of value as well as with gold a 
silve r. 

In 1495, the sixth year of his ministry. 
the feeling he exeited rose higher than 
ever. The piety of all ranks and both 
sexes displayed itself in all possible wavs 
among which it is curious to note their 
ceasing to read amatory poetry, and t 
use cosmeties and false hair. Two vears 
after, the reform reached the height of its 
influence, or, as indeed should be said, 
its extravagance. Pictures, statues, books 
richly bound and illustrated, and what 
ever might be supposed to minister to 
sin, were freely brought by the owners 
of them, and heaped together on a vast 
stage to be burnt. Twenty thousand 
crowns were refused that were offered to 
ransom such treasures of art from the 
flames. 

What the end was of all this long and 
untiring labor, this unsparing zeal, is 
matter of well-known history. Savona- 
rola was a political as well as religious 
reformer. The hatred he aroused on both 


grounds brought his life to an end. 
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A Case of Nerves 


HARRIET 


BY 


HE had seen so many sunsets fade 
S down between those hills, and then 

a golden glow boil up like foam in 
a cup and dissolve its bubbles of light on 
the purple of the higher sky and die on 
the long bank of cloud threatening storm, 
that the edge of all their beauty had 
grown dull. 

It might be very fine to one who had 
newly come up there; but to her, who 
had seen it every day of her life, it was 
deadly monotony. She turned from the 
window and went back to her book—a 
story of travel, which, after all, only gave 
her more unrest. 

‘* Yes,” she said to her old aunt, half 
as if she were thinking aloud, as she 


drew the curtain and shivered at the 
sound of the rising wind, ‘‘ you must 
confess that it is stupefying here. And 


when one feels as miserable as I do—” 

‘*To be sure,” said the old aunt, drop- 
ping the rug-knitting,to which alone her 
fingers were now equal. ‘‘ And I don’t 
know how many times I have found it all 
that. When I longed so to go abroad, 
it seemed as if the very longing must take 
me. It doesn’t make me unhappy, but I 
long for it now.” 

** You!” opening the brown eyes with 
surprise—‘* you!” 

‘**Yes. Why not I? Do you suppose 
I'm not tired of white houses and green 
blinds and wooden Gothic and the ever- 
lasting hills ?” 

But—” 

‘*Do you suppose,” cried the old lady, 
with a light kindling in the sunken pits 
of her eyes, ‘‘ that I don’t want to see the 
yellowed Acropolis against the blue 
Athenian sky? Do you suppose that, 
just because I am old, I don’t want to see 
Palestine? And I mean to, too!” 

** Aunt Elizabeth !” 

‘**Oh, I sha’n’t do it in this body, prob- 
ably. But there are others,” and the 
good lady, who read the newspapers, 
smiled at her phrase. ‘‘My husband 
*wagged his pow in a poupit’ for forty 


years,” she said. ‘* But, for all that, I 


PRESCOTT 


SPOFFORD 


don’t know what the next condition is 
when we shall have left this state of be 
ing. And he didn't, either. If it’s pure 
spirit, then I’ve no means of forming a 
picture of it, or even a conjecture. If it’s 
any fourth dimension of space, or non 
sense of that sort—oh, I don’t know that 
it's nonsense; this is a beautiful world, 
and I’m not too eager to leave it—but if 
it is, why, then I shall be close inshore, 
and I mean to see the Taj Mahal, and 
come up, as the Egyptian dynasties did, 
and see Phila. And I mean to 
Sistine Madonna and the Mona Lisa—”’ 

**Oh, I wish I could go with you!” 

‘*T don’t believe you do!” said the 
merry old dame, with a twinkle. ** But, 
however; you may be looking at them 
with your earthly eyes at the same time. 
I'll try and let you know if I'm there. I 
shall see the Bay of Naples, and those Si 
cilian scenes which are so beautiful that it 
is just impossible for heaven to have more 
beautiful ones—unless our capacity for 
seeing it is enlarged. And that makes 
me sure, by-the-way, when all is said, that 
heaven is not something to be enjoyed 
with the eyes, and that mere beauty must 
do its work for us here.” 

‘Then I wish I could see some of it!” 
said Theodosia, petulantly, as she cowered 
over the fire. How tired she was of this 
foolish optimism! How unbecoming’ it 
was at her aunt’s age! 

‘T should like to know where you could 
have seen more 

‘**Oh,I don’t mean this sort—this bald, 
crude landscape sort that seems to please 
you so.” 

‘It does please me. I have lived a life 
here full of pleasure in it. But I’ve 
waited eighty years for the other. And 
when you've waited eighty years you can 
wait a little longer.” 

mean pictures, 


see the 


buildings. music, 


plays—art! A different beauty. That into 
which humanity has passed.” 

‘*T like as well, on the whole, this ele- 
mental beauty here into which God has 
passed,” said the aunt. 
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I should say He had passed into the 
it Oh, well! 


vhv—but the place is a 


work Of art, il 1t were 
1 dont know 
prison If there is more outside | want 
to know it, to see it, to take it or leave 
Che hall door had opened and closed, 
and altera moment's delay with his great 
coat, Mr. Cliristiancy came in, It had 
grown dusk, and the wind was like a 
noan, irritating the hearer. As Theo- 
dosia looked up ina flash of the firelight, 
struck through the tense strain of her 
nerves that there were other types of men 
than that of this pallid one, whom she had 
promised to marry—men who knew hu 
man nature and the world as it must be 
npossible for him to do, shut in here 
th his books and his sermons and these 
clods, without change, vithout refresh- 
ment, Without stimulating companionship. 
\nd although Theodosia caught herself 
baek as if from an ignominy, and gave 
m her usual greeting, yet in the next 
moment she was conscious of a decided 
pity for him, which was not at all the 
sentiment proper to the woman who was 
to be his wife. A rush of tenderness 
swept over her—that mother-feeling into 
vhich presently every woman's love ex- 
alts itself—and her face reddened and 
her smile dimpled, and she was herself 
wain, radiating some slight portion of 
ier old life and strength and sweetness. 
‘IT was delayed,” said Mr. Christiancy 
as he sat down beside her, when the old 
unt, after a blithe greeting, had gather- 


making, with his help, and 


id left the room, ‘The old sexton, you 
now, he hates grave-digging in this 
weather—" 
Oh. who wouldn't 
And I’ve shut up the choir to fight it 
out together, like the winds in the bag of 
EKolus.” he said, changing the venue. 
But vour hands are cold. And why in 
the dark?” 
Why not? said the March hare,’” 
she quoted in reply 
‘I suppose your answer means that it 
isof no consequence; that, light or dark, it 
is all the same; that melancholy marks 
or its own—” 
Oh, it does! It does 


exclaimed, snatching her hands away. 


she suddenly 

But her lover had them again, and we 
soothing her with that quiet which al- 
Wavs brings strength because it persuades 


one of power behind. 
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‘Tam afraid,” he said, ** the only me 
icine for you will be a change—” 

‘Oh, you don’t mean 

‘* Yes, I do. 


cept your cousins’ invitation, and go do 


[am sure you should a 


to the city, and let the nerves have a n 
series of impressions that will give the 
ua perfect rest from the old 

‘But I don’t want to—I don’t wish— 
Do you mean that I mu 
leave you here?” 

‘* My place seems to be here.” 


and you 


“Oh, it is the punishment for n 
wickedness!” she exclaimed. 

‘A journey, a visit, the great gay 
world from the point of view of thi 
ill * There 
You j 


consequent girl, when you were wishing 


millionaire?” he said, lauehin 


might be worse punishments. 
for it just before I came in, 1 don't 
doubt!” 

** Not that 


Yes, sure of it,” he said. ** Ther 


not without you—” 


is some cabalistic tradition of a class o 
angels who have to be sent to the dark 
places of the earth to let them see hoy 
sweet is the air in the upper regions they 
tired of!’ And she felt, as he took he: 
to himself again, that with that wonder 
fully gentle manner there was a will as 
wonderfully strong, and realized, in a 
sort of dismay, that before she should be 
able to gainsay it her aunt would be im 
pressed with the necessity of her going 
away; and who could say what might 
happen in the mean time? She hid her 
face, and wished she had let him fix the 
day of their marriage for one a month 
ago, as he had wanted to do, and then he 
could not send his wife away; or if she 
went, he would have gone with her. But 
of course it was impossible to say that. 
And she had been so wilful about it that 
she had even then gathered the idea that 
he would never ask her to fix that day 
again; and there would be one of those 
endless engagements that make laughing- 
stocks of people—and she was working 
herself up to another crisis, quite una- 
ware how beautiful she was in the fire- 
light with the excitement burning on her 
cheeks, or how her lover, through the un- 
accountable caprices of love, longed to 
stay with her all the more for her un- 
reasonableness, when he quietly bade her 
good-night and left her. 

But as the excitement faded, she was 
really too listless tc feel even her dis- 
may very long. She said to herself that 
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if she were to be sent to the town, it 

would go hard if she were more unhappy 
there than she was here. 

And when, a week later, she was over 

had waked 

one bright morning in the city, she would 


world 


the wrench of parting, and 


rave wondered what in the she 
ad felt so bad about, if she had not been 
sO occupied with new sensations that she 
iad 


ai 


Theodosia certainly could not complain 


no time to wonder over herself at 


of monotony here. The noise, the bus- 


ile, the variety, bewildered her: she was 
wrapped in a mist; and through all the 


quick novelty she had little time to 
think of anything but the present mo 
ment. Her cousins left her one morning 


ita gallery, in which she presently found 
herself returning onceand again toa paint 
ing there, and at last taking a seat before 
it—a large canvas aglow with a magical 
beauty, in whose pictured scene long ley 
els bathed with light led into tender shad 
fastnesses through all 


ows of mountain 
mellow gradations of violet and gold, with 
aerial distances that allured the imagina 
tion, and with prodigalities of color and 
depth of tone and tint that fed the long- 
ing for the unknown; the whole seeming 
the region of some fair ideal life, from 
which, although the veil was stripped 
away, she was separated by an impalpa 
le barrier that the next moment might 
sublime and give her the freedom of its 
all but heavenly avenues in a country of 
immortal youth. 

The spell of the painting was still over 
her when her cousins, who enjoyed the 
freshness of her perceptions, took her to 
It was in t 


hear some great singing. he 


musie-drama of the Gdtterddimmerung. 


The pride of the eye in the superb audi- 
torium and the bare and jewelled women 
in the boxes abashed her; nor could her 
untutored ear at first discriminate the in- 
tervals of the music, or unravel the melo- 
dies from the harmonies: and it was not 
till a loveliness of deep woodland opens, 
and Siegfried pauses on the cliff above 
the Rhine maidens, who, dipping, diving, 
shouldering the wave below, fill the for- 
est echoes with the sweetness of their song. 
that she recovered herself and began to 
feel awake and responsive, and as if she 


had been born into a new domain. 

It amused 
see the rich color 
delicate cheeks, and the fire light up the 


her cousins: they liked to 


go and come on her 


OF 
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-] And they 
French maid arrange the golden masses 


black-lashed eves. had their 


of her hair, and they dres her out in 


new fineries, and enjoyed all the sensa 


tion that her beauty made 


“It would be altogether too wood to be 
beneved, said Catherine, who, if she be 
1 
lieved in the rld to come, be leved in 


this one too, ‘‘ if she should secure a good 


establishment here!” 


“And if she doesn't,” said Veroniea. 
‘some miserable consumptive parson or 


up-country justice of the peace will be 
sure to take her captive.” 

‘We must prevent it,” said Teresa. 
Still the 


in the atmosphere ol 


hearing great murmurs, 


the Twilight of the 


and 


Gods, she went here and there about 
the city. She was quite done With any 
languor or listlessness; she was all alert 
and sparkling, joyous with a full sense 


How 
poor seemed the little burg that she had 
left, without 
without 


of the richness of complete vitality 
painting, without playing, 


music, without e@litter of conver 
i@ht hand, the 


any of this splen 


sation, the large topic, the | 
quick repartee, without 
did friction that gave point and lustre to 


Mr. Van Decker is tremendou: 


with you, Theodosia,” Teresa said. 
‘Simply gone!” exelaimed Catherine. 


he 


mMcome a second, 


is so rich that he has a big 


‘said Veronica. ‘Think 
of it! 


} . 
IS a palace, WILD a gallery of paintings 


added Teresa, ‘* his city house 


fit for a prince; and in the country his 


cover acres 


And they 
kind design by 


their 


dved } er 


were encouraged in 
the 


roots of 


that 


flush 


face to the her hair—the flush 


that mounted there because she had ney 
er told them of her engagement to Mr, 
Christiancy. 

They that Mr. Van 
could see her that moment! 


h when Sunday 


wished Decker 


She had gone to elur 


came ill the unfamiliar service there 
continuing the impressions of the week. 
But, attracted, she had returned every 


hit ¢ 


morning, with a daily habit that familiar 
ized her, till she was able to reason upon 
her impressions. 

She said to herself, in the solemn splen- 
now she 


dors of the chureh, that was 


really alive for the first time She won 


dered how she had existed in that living 
ore she 


among the came 
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here; she wondered how Mr. Christianey, 
vho was acquainted with all this, existed 
there now. 

Theodosia's letters to Mr. Christiancy, 
although brief and presently infrequent, 
had been full of her new experiences. If 
they had given him any chill at the 
heart, he had not let her know it. 

She went, one night, with Mr. Van 
Decker and her cousins to see a celebrated 
dancer. The music — honeyed, voluptu- 
ous, sweet, full of yearning and of un- 
closed cadences—stirred the heart to beat- 
ing, made the blood crimson the cheek— 
the forehead too, Theodosia found, when 
the dancer came swaying and bending, 
a revelation of all the beauty of life, at 
once veiled and unveiled in glamours 
of floating gauze. Theodosia had never 
seen anything of the sort before. She 
heard her cousins softly laying their 
cloved palms together ; she knew that 
Mr. Van Decker was making himself red 
in a fury of applause. She shut her eyes 
that she might not see it again. Then, 
with a fresh burst of applause, the claps 
and cries half drowning the music, she 
opened them again Yes, ves, it was 
too bad—but then it was too beautiful! 
One grew to like such things here. Was 
this what she had wanted when she com- 
plained to her aunt of longing for that 
beauty into which humanity had passed? 
It might be innocent enough—of course 
it was: this woman was merely trans- 
lating emotion with rhythmical gesture 
and pose, line flowing into line, like the 
curves of some great splendid fragrant 
flower. Why, dancing was once a form 


of worship! 3ut this thing, this half- 
clad creature—roseate, twinkling, flutter- 
ing, floating — was she a woman or a 


flower? One could not think she had a 
soul. And then all thoughts subsided? 
and Theodosia was as intent, as ecstatic, 
as those beside her. . 

Alone in her room that night, the mu- 
sic came throbbing up to her memory— 
the movements, the grace of the dancer. 
She was standing before her mirror, and 
she began bending her own body to the 
tune that was in her thoughts. And 
then she stopped aghast. So this was 
what her wish to see the world had 
brought about! It might be innocent 
enough for those born and bred to it, 
who saw in their bodies only subtle in- 
struments. There might be dances that 
would describe the frolic of the winds, 


the white-armed tossing of crest 
waves; but this dance, that was but th; 
expression of the coarser senses mac: 
lovely to take the higher captive, what 
had she to do with crowds applauding i; 
—she, who had been taught that the bod, 
was the temple of the Lord! 

She was still wearing the flowers M) 
Van Decker had sent her—magnificen: 
orchids like live things; she snatehe 
them off and threw them on the coa 
and watched them shrivel, with a savag 
satisfaction. And then, agitated by 
idea of Mr. Christianey’s knowing sly 
had enjoyed that spectacle, and by he 
uncertainty if it were wrong to enjoy it 
and submerged with the bitter conscious 
ness of what she had too lately bee: 
thinking of Mr. Christianey, who ha 
used to be as ideal a hero as Lohengri 
himself, she hid her head in her pillow 
with a storm of tears that mightily re 
lieved her, and tired her so that she slep: 
soundly till the day broke. 

She had a letter the next day from Mr 
Christianey, in which he said that she 
would see him before long, as he would 
join her for a day in town. And while 
she hardly knew immediately whether to 
be glad or sorry, she was distinctly sur 
prised out of the devout frame of the 
moment when, on the following Sunday, 
she saw him with the other priests before 
the altar. 


Theodosia had heard her cousins speak 
ing of some stranger who was to preach 
that day. ‘‘They say his sermons are 
as eloquent as—as St. Augustine's,” Te 
resa had said. 

All at once, as she saw him, and won 
dered at his being here without first hav 
ing seen herself, the enormity of portions 
of her recent emotions appeared to her, 
and a frozen horror seized her, lest in 
some subtle way Mr. Christiancy knew 
of it, and he had not come to the house 
to greet her first because all was over be 
tween them! 

She shrank into the shadow of the big 
pillar at her side, until she could recover 
herself and her wandering apprehensions. 
and a wave of homesickness drowned out 
every other sensation for the moment. 

Then her thoughts came back to that 
white face—beautiful now, it seemed to 
her, as a statue’s—to those eyes, burning 
as St. John’s might have burned, while 
a superficial consciousness made her 
aware of being as far outside Veronica's 
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devotional rapture as the outeast Eve 
was outside Eden. And then won- 
dered, looking at him, what sermon he 
\\ ould preach. 

They had spoken of his eloquence; she 
asked if he could have been meant, or if 
the 
It had never struck 


she 


he were not rather an accident in 
of that other. 
her that he was eloquent at all—only that 
he was convincing, and—yes, perliaps 
moving. 

His text was from the words of 
voung Isaiah, **‘ Then said I, Here 
send me.” The congregation was breath- 
the words fell through a 


ke that of the region of 


the 
am. I; 
ess: sile nee 
virgin snows; 
a flame passed from soul to soul, a ree- 
ognition of the sweetness of sacrifice, a 
sight of the opening skies beyond. 

As Theodosia listened, all 
saw the poor people of the bleak North- 
ern township, hidden in hill-side and hol- 
low, receiving that slighter 

ind could them, light that could 
shed upon them through no soul less 


at onee she 


largess no 


five 
vhite, faith strengthened by lofty com- 
panionship. acquaintance with the love 
iat one who lived already as much in 
the other world as in this could bring 
back to them, the bread of life itself that 
could be 
well as by this man who held fast on the 
divine. 
She saw 


broken to them by no one so 


the poor, the weak, the sick, 
the old, the dying; t seemed to her 
as it there no 
other happiness than that of being al- 


and i 
used to seem, as if were 
lowed beside him in ministering to them. 
She recognized what she could do for the 
little church by means of the color and 
the musie she had seen in her brief out- 
look here, and the privilege it was, more- 
over, to have the old aunt who had trans- 
muted the flower dust of life to honey. 
She felt as if she had experienced in 
heart-beat both conviction forgive- 
ness of sin, that there was nothine in 
that routine of the days up there at home 
that was not and as 
went out with the hushed and melting 


one 
and 


blessedness: she 
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throne she had been so near the beauty 
of holiness that she was hardly aware 


she walked upon the e 
eodos a. 


It would have been easy for Ti 
in one light, to tell her 


eousius Of her en 


> 
gagement. But in another it seemed dif 


ficult to take advantage of 

siasm and find her own aceount in it 

But it 

till 

the door of her 
To that saint!” 


had to be done: and she alled 


1 
Lhev 


were leaving her that light atl 


root 


eried Catherine 


** Whose lips have been touched wit] 
fire.” murmured Veroniea. 

“Who ought to be a eelibate!” cried 
Teresa, 

‘Oh, you lucky dear!” they all three 


exclaimed together, the woman Ul 


rising above the idealist, and a wedding 


Waving a pair of wings 


aud a trousseau 
in the air overhead, 


Have you taken ny Ucket home 


asked Theodosia, when Mr. Christianey 
came next morning. 1 Cant stay an 


other day vithout vo i! I ar 
I haven't a 
right—I was—I mus 


well, quite 
left! You 


have been 


well nerve 


were 
tired 
out, and it made me a little 
Are me? 
And the 
whole world most unfit to be a minister's 
wife 

‘You will let the minister think other 


wise,” 


besice If. 


you sure you have forgiven 


oh! I know I am the person in 


‘Veronica would die if she heard m« 
call you a minister. You are a priest 
} would s: and t not 
sne would say, ane you ought no LO 


marry 


‘lam going to marry, thoug 
“And then—and then—the day,” and 
her face, with its e@litter of tear and the 


swift blush deeper than the blush of roses, 
was fora heart-beat dazzling—‘‘the day 
can be when vou please.” 

“Yes. I have taken the ticket,” he said, 


quietly, but holding her as if le did not 
mean to let her go again. ‘‘And if the 
drifts are down, I think,as we go back, it 
will be like journeying to that city whose 


every gate is of one pear! ! 
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A Ward of Colonel Starbottle’s 
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ss HE Kernel seems a little off col- 
or to-day,” said the barkeeper as 
he replaced the whiskey-decanter, 
and gazed reflectively after the depart- 
ing figure of Colonel Starbottle. 

“T didn’t notice anything,” said a by- 
stander; “ he passed the time o’ day civil 
enough to me.” 

“Oh, he’s allus polite enough to 
strangers and wimen folk even when he 
is that way; it’s only his old chums, or 
them ez like to be thought so, that he’s 
peppery with. Why, ez to that, after 
he’d had that quo’ll with his old partner, 
Judge Pratt, in one o’ them spells, I saw 
him the next minit go half a block out 
of his way to direct an entire stranger; 
and ez for wimen!—well, I reckon if he’d 
just got a bead drawn on a man, and a 
woman spoke to him, he’d drop his bat- 
tery and take off his hat to her. No—ye 
can’t judge by that!” 

And perhaps in his larger experience 
the barkeeper was right. He might have 
added, too, that the Colonel, in his gen- 
eral outward bearing and jauntiness, gave 
no indication of his internal irritation. 
Yet he was undoubtedly in one of his 
“ spells,” suffering from a moody cyni- 
cism which made him as susceptible of 
affront as he was dangerous in resent- 
ment. 

Luckily on this particular morning he 
reached his office and entered his private 
room without any serious rencontre. 
Here he opened his desk, and arranging 
his papers, he at once set to work with 
grim persistency. He had not been oc- 
cupied for many minutes before the door 
opened to Mr. Pyecroft—one of a firm 
of attorneys who undertook the Colonel’s 
oftice-work. 

“T see you are early to work, Colonel,” 
said Mr. Pyecroft, cheerfully. 

“You see, sir,” said the Colonel, cor- 
recting him with a slow deliberation ihat 
boded no good—“ you see a Southern 
gentleman—blank it!—who has stood at 
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the head of his profession for thirty-fi 
years, obliged to work like a blank nig 
ger, sir, in the dirty squabbles of a s 
of psalm-singing Yankee traders, instea 
of—er—attending to the affairs of—er 
legislation !” 

“ But you manage to get pretty good 
fees out of it—eh, Colonel?” continu 
Pyecroft, with a laugh. 

“Fees, sir! Filthy shekels! and bare]: 
enough to satisfy a debt of honor wit! 
one hand, and wipe out a tavern scor 
for the entertainment of—er—a few lad: 
friends with the other!” 

This allusion to his losses at poker, 2 
well as an oyster supper given to the tw 
principal actresses of the “ North Sta: 
Troupe,” then performing in the town, 
convineed Mr. Pyecroft that the Colone! 
was in one of his “moods,” and he 
changed the subject. 

“That reminds me of a little joke that 
happened in Sacramento last week. You 
remember Dick Stannard, who died a year 
ago—one of your friends?” 

“T have yet to learn,” interrupted the 
Colonel, with the same deadly delibera- 
tion, “what right he—or anybody—had 
to indicate that he held such a relation- 
ship with me. Am I to understand, sir, 
that he—er—publicly boasted of it?’ 

“Don’t know!” resumed Pyecroft, 
hastily; “but it don’t matter, for if he 
wasn’t a friend it only makes the joke 
bigger. Well, his widow didn’t survive 
him long, but died in the States t’other 
day, leavin’ the property in Sacramento 
—worth about three thousand dollars— 
to her little girl, who is at school at 
Santa Clara. The question of guardian- 
ship came up, and it appears that the 
widow—who only knew you through her 
husband — had, some time before her 
death, mentioned your name in that con- 
nection! He! he!” 

“ What!” said Colonel Starbottle, start- 
ing up. 

“Hold on!” said Pyecroft, hilariously. 
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all! Neithe r 


nor the probate judge 


the executors 
from 


isn't 


knew vou 


Adam, and the Sacramento bar, scenting 
a joke, lav Jow said nothing. 
Phen the old fool judge said that ‘as 


vou appeared to be a lawyer, a man of 
mature vears, and a friend of the family, 
you were an eminently fit person, and 
with “—you 


Nobody says 


thing vou ll 


communicated 
hifalutin 
So that 


ought to be 
stvle. 
the 
a letter from that execu- 
look after that kid. 
The boys said they could faney 


know his 


anything. hext 
know you'll get 
tor asking vou to 
Ha! ha! 


they saw you trotting around with a ten- 
year-old) girl holding on to your hand, 


and the Senorita Dolores or Miss Bella- 
mont looking on! Or your being called 
away trom a poker deal some night by 


the infant, singing, ‘ Gardy, dear gardy, 


come home with me now, the clock in the 
And think of that old 
Ha! ha!” 


Starbottle’s 


steeple strikes one!’ 
fool judge not knowing vou! 

A study of Colonel 
during this speech would have puzzled 
than Mr. Pve- 
look of astonishment 
empurpled confusion, 
short Silenus-like 
chuckle escaped, but this quickly changed 


face 


a better physiognomist 
crott. His first 
gave way to an 
from which a single 
again into a dull coppery indignation, and, 
faded out 
into a sallow rigidity in which his murky 


eves alone 


as Pveecroft’s laugh continued, 


seemed to keep what was left 
But 
was more singular, in spite of his en- 
foreed habitual 
old-fashioned leftiness and oratorical ex- 


of his previous high coler. what 


calm, something of his 
altation appeared to be returning to him 
as he placed his hand on inflated 
breast and taced Pyecroft. 

“The ignorance of the executor of 
Mrs. Stannard the er 
judge.” he began, slowly, “may be par- 

Mr. Pyeeroft, since his 


his 


and probate 
donable, Honor 
would imply that, although unknown to 
personally, I 
curve in this question of—er—guardian- 
ship. But I am grieved—indeed IT may 
savy shocked—Mr. Pvecroft, that the—er 

last sacred trust of a dying widow— 
perhaps the holiest trust that 
conceived by man—the care and welfare 
ot her helpless orphaned girl—should be 
made the subject of mirth, sir, by your- 
self and the members of the Sacramento 
bar! TI shall not allude, sir, to my own 

Vow CIV 


him am at least amicus 


ean he 
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regard to Dick Stannard, one 
most che rished 


tinued the 


feelings in 


of my friends.” con- 
Colonel, in a Voce charged 
‘but can 


no nobler trust laid 


with emotion, CONnCeLVE ot 


upon the altar of 

and guidance 
And if, as 
inadequate sum of 
all that is 
through life, 
sutticiently 


friendship than the care 


of his orphaned girl! you 
tell me, the utterly 
thousand dollars is 
left for 
the 


devoted to 


three 
her maintenance 
selection of a guardian 
the 
that 


means from time to time would seem to 


family to be willing to 


augment pittance out of his own 
be most important.” 

the astounded Pyeeroft could 
recover himself, Colonel Starbottle lean- 


ed back in his chair, half closing his eves, 


Before 


and abandoned himself, quite after his 
old manner, to one of his dreamy remi- 
hiscences. 

* Poor Dick Stannard! 
recollection, sir, of driving out with him 
on the Shell Road at New Orleans in 
4, and of his saving, ‘ Star’ 


I have a vivid 


the only 
man, sir, who ever abbreviated mV name 

‘Star, if happens to me 
look child! It 
during that very drive, sir, that, through 
his incautious neglect to fortify himself 
the 
of straight Bourbon with a pinch of bark 
in it, he caught that 
mined his constitution. 
Pyvecroftt, for—er 


anything 


or her, after our was 


against swamp malaria by a= glass 
fever which under- 
Thank vou, Mr. 
recalling the cireum- 
I shall,” continued the Colonel, 


abandoning 


stance, 


suddenly reminiscence, sit- 
ting up, and arranging his papers, “ look 
forward with great interest to—er—let- 


ter from the exeeutor.” 

The next day it was universally under 
stood that Colonel Starbottle had 
appointed guardian of Pansy Stannard 
by the probate judge of Sacramento. 


bee 


There are of reeord two distinet 
counts of Colonel Starbottle’s first meet- 
ing with his ward after his appointment 
as her guardian. 


ac- 


One, given by himself, 
slightly at but 
unvarving compliment to 


always 
the 
grace, beauty, and singular accomplish- 
ments of 


varying times, 


bearing 


this apparently gifted child, 
was nevertheless characterized more by 
vagcue, dreamy reminiscences of the de- 
parted parents than by any personal ex- 
perience of the daughter. 


i 
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young lady, 


il i 
form and features d—although—e1 
perso. unacquainted with her de 
ceased mother he belonged, sir, to one 

he ! es Virginia—I am 
that s Is er remarkably like 
he Miss Star hard is at present a pupil 


one of the best eduent ol al establish- 


Sal 1 i! here shi re 
u the English 
ery, the harp, and—er—the use of the 

er—elobes, and—er—-backboard—under 
the most fastidious care. and my own 
personal supervision. The principal of 
the school, Miss Eudoxia Tish—asso 


clated Prinkwel] 

Is er remarkably gifted Woman: and 
as I was present at one of the school 
exercises, | had the opportunity of testi 
ving to her excellence jin—er—short 
address I made to the young ladies.” 
Krom such glittering but unsatisfving 
generalities as these L prefer to turn to 
the real interview, gathered from con- 
temporary Witness 

It was the usual cloudless, dazzling. 
Californian summer day, tempered with 
the slight asperity of the northwest 
trades, that Miss Tish, looking through 
her window towards the rose-embowered 
gateway of the seminary, saw an. ex- 
traordinars advancing up the 
avenue. It was that of a man slightly 
past middle age, vet ereet and jaunty, 
Whose costumi recalled the early wa- 
“color portraits of her own vouthful 
days. Ilis tightly buttoned blue frock 
coat with gilt buttons was opened far 
enough across thre chest to allow the ex 
f a trilled shirt, black stock, 
ikeen waistcoat, and his im- 
maculate white trousers were smartly 
strapped ever his smart varnished boots. 
\ white bell crowned hat, earried in his 


hand to permit the wiping of his fore- 


head with a silk handkerchief, and a 
gold-headed walking-stick hooked over 
his arm, completed this singular equip- 
ment. Ile was followed, a few paces in 
the rear, by a negro carrying an enor- 
mous bouquet, and a number of small 
boxes and parcels tied up with ribbons. 
As the figure paused before the door 


Miss Tish gasped, and cast a quick re- 


glanee around the class row 
Was too late; a dozen pairs of 
ack, round, inquiring, or misehie, 


were already dancing and 
over the bizarre stranger through 

‘A cirkiss—or higger minstrels 
as you're born!” said Mary Frost, 


nine, in a teres Whispe 


With samples,” returned Miss By 
aged tourteen, 
* Young ladies, attend to vour studi id 
il Miss Tish, as the servant brought 
ecard. Miss Tish elanced at 
some nervousness, and read to hers 
“Colonel Culpepper Starbottle.” 
vraved in seript, and below it in pene] 
* To see Miss Pansy Stannard, under fa 
vor of Miss Tish.” Rising with some per 


turbation, Miss Tish hurried], intrusted 


the class to an assistant, and desc eles 
to the reception-room. She had never 
seen Pansy’s guardian before (the ex- 


ecutor had brought the child); and this 
extraordinary creature, whose visit 
could not deny, might be ruinous to 
sch 0] discipline. It Was ther fore with 
an extra degree of frigidity of demeanor 
that shi threw open the door of the re- 
ception-room entered majestically. 
But, to her utter astonishment, the Col- 
onel met her with a bow so stately, si 
ceremonious, and so commanding that 
she stopped, disarmed and speechless. 
“T need not ask if IT am addressing 
Miss Tish,” said the Colonel. loftily, 
“for without having the pleasure of—e1 


previous acquaintance, | Can at once 
recognize the—er—Lady Superior and 
er—chiatelaing of this—er establish- 
ment.” Miss Tish here gave way to a 
slight cough and an embarrassed curtsy. 
as the Colonel, with a wave of his 
white hand towards the burden carried 
by his follower, resumed more lightly: 
“T have brought—er—few _ trifles and 
gewgaws for my ward—subject, of course. 
to your rules and diseretion. They in- 
clude some—er dainties, free from any 
deleterious substance, as I am informed 

a sash—a ribbon or two for the hair, 
gloves, mittens, and a nosegay—from 
which, I trust, it will be her pleasure, 
as it is my own, to invite you to cull such 
blossoms as may suit your taste. Boy, 
you may set them down and retire!” 
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‘At the present moment,” stammered 
Miss Tish, “ Miss Stannard is engaged 
on her lessons. Dut She stopped 
again, hopelesst 

see.” said the Colon l with an air 


of playful, poetical reminiscence—* her 


less ns! 


Certainly! 


Wi vo to ou places 

With smiles on our faces 

And sav all our lessons distinetly and slow. 
Certainly! Not for worlds would I in- 
terrupt them: until the Vv are done, we 
will—er—walk through the class-rooms 


and inspect 


‘No! no!” interrupted the horrified 
principal, with a dreadful presentiment 
of the appalling effeet of the Colonel's 
entry upon the class. “ No!—that is—I 
mean our rules « xclude except on days 


of publie examination 


‘Say no more, my dear madam,” said 
the Colonel, polite lv. “ Until she is free, 
I will stroll outside, through—er—the 
groves of Academus 


But Miss Tish, equally alarmed at the 


diversion this would create at the class- 


room windows, reealled herself with an 
effort. “Please wait here a moment,” 
she said, hurriedly; “IT will bring her 
down: and before the Colonel eould 


politely open the deor for her, she had 
fled. 

Happily the 
he had eaused, Colonel Starbottle seated 


nself on the 


unconscious of sensation 


sofa, his white hands rest- 
his gold - headed 


or twice the door behind him open- 


ing easily on 


Ones 


eane, 


ed and closed quietly; scarcely disturbing 
him: 


lv to 


or again opened more ostentatious- 


the words, “Oh, exeuse, please,” 


and the brief glimpse of a flaxen braid, 
or a black eurly head—to all of which 
the Colonel nodded politely—even rising 
later to the apparition of a taller, de- 
mure young ladv—and her more affected 


The only 


euriosity 


Really, I beg vour pardon!” 
result of this 
slightly change the Colonel's attitude, so 
put 
in his breast in his favorite pose. 


evident was to 
his other hand 
But 
more 


as to enable him to 


presently he was conscious of a 
active movement in the hall, of the sounds 
of seuthing, of a high youthful voice 
and [T sha’n’t!” of the 
door opening to a momentary apparition 


of Miss Tish dragging a small hand and 


saving “T won't 
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half of a small black-ribboned arm int 
the room, and her rapid disappearan 
again, apparently pulled back by the 

tlhe hand and arm; of another and longer 
pause, of a whispered conference out 
side, and then the reappearance of 
Tish majestically, re-enforced and sup 
ported by the grim presence of her part 
ner, Miss Prinkwell. 

“ This—er 
Miss Tish 
letter—” 

“Which is an invariable rule of our 
stablishment,” supplemented Miss Prink 
well 


unexpected visit,” began 


‘not previously arranged by 


“And the fact that you are personally 
unknown to us,” continued Miss Tish 


“An ignorance shared by the child, 
who exhibits a distaste for inter 
view,” interpolated Miss Prinkwell, in a 


kind of antiphenal response 

had no time to 

prepare her,” continued Miss Tish 
“Compels us most reluctantly But 

Colonel Starbot 

tle, who had risen with a deep bow at their 


“For which we have 


here she stopped short. 


entrance and remained = standing, here 


walked quietly towards them. THis usual 
lv high color had faded except from his 
but exalted still 


pronounced, dreadtul de 


eves, his manner 
with a 
liberation superadded : 


“ I ] | 
Lilt 


send 


Was 
more 


the honah to 
(In his supreme 
Southern 


that is my impres 


helieve—er— I 
up 
moments 


my kvard! 
the Colonel's 

was always in evidence.) 
but—er 
The Colonel paused, and placed 
his right hand statuesquely on his heart. 
The trembled Miss Tish 
fancied the very shirt frill of the Colonel 
was majestically erecting itself 


accent 
may—er 
be mistaken 
sion.” 
two women 
as thev 
stammmered in one voice, 

“ Ye-e-es !” 

“That kvard contained my full name 

with a my ward—Miss 
Stannard,” continued the Colonel, slow!y. 
“T believe that is the fact.” 

“ Certainly! certainly!” gasped the wo- 
men, feebly. 

“Then may 
that I am—er 

Although nothing could exceed the la- 
borious simplicity and husky sweetness 
of the Colonel’s utterance, it appeared to 
utterly demoralize his two hearers—Miss 
Prinkwell seemed to fade into the pattern 


request to see 


I er—point out to you 
-waitina?” 


i 
= 
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of the wall-paper, Miss Tish to droop 
submissively forward like a pink wax 


burning sun. 

A thou 
uttered in the 
the door. 


in the ravs of the 


will bring her instantly. 


sand pardons, sir.” they 


breath, backing towards 


But here the unexpected intervened. 
Unnoticed by the three during the col 
loguy, a little figure in a black dress 
had peeped through the door, and then 
glided into the room, It was a girl of 
about ten, whe, in all candor, could 
scarecly be called pretty, although the 
awkward change of adolescence had not 


ae stroved the ce licate proportions ot her 
feet nor 


These 


hands and the beauty of her 


brown eves. were, Just then, round 


and wondering, and fixed alternately on 
the Colonel and the two women. But, 
like many other round and wondering 
eves, they had taken in the full meaning 


of the situation, with a quickness the 
adult mind is not apt to give them credit 
for. 


subjugation of the two supreme autocrats 


They saw the complete and utter 


of the school, and, | erieve to say, thes 


were filled with a secret and “ fearful 
joy.” But the casual spectator saw none 
of this; the round and wondering eves, 


still rimmed with recent and reealeitrant 


tears, only looked big and = innocently 
shining. 

The relief of the two women was sud- 
den and unaffected. 

“Oh, here vou are, dearest, at last!” 
“This is vour 


Starbottle. to 


said Miss Tish, eagerly. 
guardian, Colonel Come 


him, dear!” 


She took the hand of the child, who 
hung back with an odd mingling of 
shamefacedness and resentment of the 


the voice ot Colonel 


Starbottle, in the same deadly calm de- 


interference, when 


liberation, said, 
er 


The 


alone.” 
the « 


will speak with her 


again 


round 


eves saw ‘om- 
plete collapse of authority, as the two 
women shrunk back from the voice, and 
said, hurriedly, 

“Certainly, Colonel Starbottle;  per- 


haps it would be better.” and inglorious- 
ly quitted the room. 

But the Colonel's 
helpless. Ile 


child, an unprecedented, unheard-of. sit- 


left him 


with a 


triumph 


was alone simple 


uation, which left him embarrassed and 


speechless. Even his 


vanity 


Was 
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sclous iat his oratorical periods, his 
methods, his very tude, were power 
less her Phe perspiration stood out 
n his forehead; he looked at her vaguely, 
ind essaved a feeble s Phe child 
saw his embarrassment, even as she had 
seen and understood his triumph, and the 
small woman within her exulted. She 
put her little hands o1 her waist, and 
with the tingers turned downwards and 


outwards pressed them down her hips to 


iY r bended knees until they had forced 
her skirts into an egregious fulness be- 
fore and behind, as if she were mak 
ing a curtsy, and then jumped up and 


laughed. 
* You did it! Tlooray !” 
“Did what?” said the Colonel, pleased 
vet mystified, 
eats! 
Oh, 
Never, never, NEVER before was 


old 


Frightened ‘em outer their slippers! 


“ Frightened “‘em!—the two 


Jiminy! 


they so skeert! Never since school kept 
did they have to erawl hke that! They 
was skeert enough firs/ when vou come, 
but just now Lordy! They wasn’t 
a-goin’ to let you see me but they had 
to! had to! wap ro!” and she emphasized 


each repetition with a skip. 
believe er said 
blandly, “ that | er 


Colonel, 
with 


the 
intimated 
“That's it 


son 
interrupted the 


You 


just it!” 


child, delightedly. you—overdid 
“em!” 

“What 2” 

“Overdid “em! Don't vou know? 
They're always so and Mighty! 
Kinder *‘ Don’t teteh me. My mother’s 
an angel; my father’s a king ’—all that 
sort of thing. Th v did this ’—she drew 


herself up in a presumable imitation of 


the two women’s majestic entrance 

“and then,’ she continued, “ you—vyvou 
jest did this’ here she lifted her chin, 
and putting out her small chest, strode 
towards the Colonel in evident simula- 


tion of his grandest manner. 
A. short, deep chuckle escaped him— 


although the next moment his face be- 
came serious again. But Pansy in the 
mean time had taken possession of his 
eoat sleeve and was rubbing her cheek 
against it like a voung colt. At which 
the Colonel sueeumbed feebly sat 


down on the sofa, the child standing be- 


side him, leaning over and transferring 
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} e hands to the lan his frock 
‘ she Css ul over 
s she looked in 
eve 
lhe girls said,” she began, tu 
bu } ul i 
( hey tus 
el nel hird tug 
mnples but that ed all they 
\ aid he ¢ | hel ih eXaggel 
| blandness, “ and—er did 
> 
‘ 
e ehild smiled I said vou was a 
Stuthed Donkey but that was | 
Krie vou. I was a little skeert too; but 


she succeeded in buttoning the 

| he Colonel quite apo 

pleet ‘ ain’t frightened one bit 

not one finy bit! But.” she added, 

era pause, unbuttoning the coat again 

nd smoothing down the lapels between 


her fingers, “vou're to keep eon frighten 
ing the old eats mind! Never mind 
about the girls. Vl tell them.” 

The Colonel would have given worlds 

be able to struggle up into an up- 
right position with suitable oral ex 
pression. Not that his vanity was at all 
wounded by thie irresponsible epithets, 
Which only exeited an amused wonder, 
but he was eonscious of an embarrassed 
pleasure in the child’s caressing famil 
larity, and her pertect trustfulness in 
him touched his extravagant chivalry. 
He ought to protect hie and vet correct 
her. In the conscious ss of these duties 
he laid his white hand upon her head. 
Alas! she lifted her arm and. instantly 
is hand and part of his arm 


ound her neck and shoulders, and eom 


fortably snuggled against him. The Col- 
one] gasped. Neverthe less something 
must be said, and he began, albeit some- 
What crippled in delivery: 

“The er—use of elegant and precise 
re by—er—voung ladies cannot be 
too sedulously cultivated 

But here the child laughed, and snug- 
vling still closer, gurgled: “ That’s right! 
Give it t» her when she comes down! 
That's the stvle!” and the Colonel 
stopped, diseomtited. Nevertheless there 
Was a certain wholesome glow in the con- 
tact of this nestling little figure. 


Presently he re sumed, tentatively: “] 


have—er—brought you a few dainties.” 


from the wrong shop, vou dear old s 
Phey’re from Tomkins’s, and we girls ju 


minate his things. You oughter | 


ou ( ef” she said suddenly, lit 
her head anxiously. You knovy 
allowed, and it’s 7 s ‘to parents 
guarding 

Certa ly he ( 

el | rhe ule ec] Littie 
coustrained im the open ait 

we ll said Par 


jumping up. “ VI just run up stairs and 
put on my things. I'll say it’s ‘ orders’ 
from vou. And I'll wea 


new Troe} 
it's longer.” (The Colone 


| 


was slight] 
relieved at this; it had seemed to him, as 
a guardian, that there Was yx rhaps 
abnormal displas ot Pansv’s black stock 
ings.) “ You wait: [I won’t be long.” 

She darted to the do r, but reaching it, 
suddenly stepped, returned to the sofa. 
where the Colonel still sat. imprinted a 
swift kiss on his mottled cheek, and fled, 
leaving him invested with a mingled 
flavor of freshly ironed muslin, winter 
green lozenges, and recent bread-and-but 
ter. Ile sat still for some time, staring 
out of the window. It was very quiet in 
the room; a bumblebee blundered from 
the jasmine outside into the open win- 
dow, and snored loud!y at the panes. 
But the Colonel heeded it not. and re- 
mained abstracted and silent until the 
doer opened to Miss Tish, and Pansy 
in her best frock and sash. At which the 
Colonel started and beeame erect again 
and courtly. 

*T am about to take my ward out.” he 
said, deliberate lv, * to—er—taste the air 
in the Alameda, and er view the shops. 
We may — er — also — indulge in—er 
slight suitable freshment: er seed 
cake—or—-bread-and-butter—and—a dish 
of tea.” 

Miss Tish, now thoroughly subdued, 
was delighted to grant Miss Stannard the 
half-holiday permitted on such oceasions. 
She begged the Colonel to suit his own 
pleasure, and intrusted “the dear child’ 
to her guardian “ with the greatest confi- 
dence.” 

The Colonel made a low bow, and Pan- 
sy, demurely slipping her hand into his, 
passed with him into the hall; there was 


: 
“Ves. said Pansy, “I see: but thev’r. 
gone to Eemons’s. Never mind. 
hie ou ‘ e vo ou We're goin: 
ns 
{ 
: 


HOO! 


S¢ 


THI 


AL TOCRATS OF 


SUPREMI 


PRINKWELI 


TISH AND MISS 
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a slight rustle of vanishing skirts, and 
Pansy pressed his significantly 
When they were well outside, she said, in 
i lower voice 

Don’t look up until we’re under the 


Wil do Ws.” The Colon l, 


bedient, strutted on. “ Now!” 

Par looked up, bel ld the 
vindows aglow with bright voung faces, 
and bewildering with many handkerchiefs 


und clapping hands, stopped, and then 


taking off his hat, acknowledged the sa- 
lute with a sweeping bow. Pansy was 
delighted. “I knew they'd be there; I'd 
already tixed “em. They're just dyin’ to 
knew you.” 

The Colonel felt a certain glow of plea- 
sure. “ [—er—had already intimated a 
willingness to er inspect the 
classes; but—I—er—understood that the 


rules 

They're sick old interrupted 
the child. “ Tish and Prinkwell are the 
rules! You say just right out that vou 
will! Just overdo her!” 

The Colonel had a that 


he ought to correct both the spirit and 


rules,” 


Vague sense 
language of this insurrectionary speech, 
but pulled 
swept him quite away with a torrent of 
prattle of the school, of her 
the teachers, of her life and its intinitely 


Pansy him along, and then 


friends, ot 


small miseries and pleasures. Pansy Was 
voluble ; before had the Colonel 
found himself relegated to the place ot 
Nevertheless he liked 
it, and as they passed on, under the shade 
of the Alameda, with 
swinging from his hand and skipping be- 
there of 
Passers-by turn- 


hever 


a passive listener. 


Pansy alternately 


sic him, Was a vague smile 
satisfaction on his face. 
ed to look after the strangely assorted 
pair, or the 
Colonel fancied, as father and daughter. 
An odd feeling, half of pain and half of 
gripped at the heart of the 


childless madi. 


smiled, accepting them, as 


pleasure, 


empty ane 


An 


1 now, as they approached the more 


crowded thoroughtares, the instinet of 
chivalrous protection was keen his 
breast. He piloted her skilfully; he 


jauntily suited his own to her skipping 
step: he lifted her with scrupulous polite- 
strutting beside her 


he 


ness over obstacles; 
on crowded pavements, made wavy for 
her All the 


while, too, he had taken note of the easy 


with his swinging stick. 
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her head and shi ulce rs, 
most of all of smal] 
hands, fastidious taste, b 
tokened her hie 


(irass 


earriage of 


her slim feet 
that, to his 
* Ged, sir,” 


* Blue 


admiration 


race, mutter 
ed to himself, ** she’s 
all through.” To 


pride, 


succeeded 
with a slight touch of ownership. 
When they went into a shop, which, thanks 
they did 


to the ing Pansy, 


enuous 

often, he would introduce her w 

wave of the hand, and the remark, “7 am 
er—seeking nothing to-day, but if vou 


Wi kindly—er—serve my ward—Miss 
Stannard!” Later, when they went into 
the confectioner’s for refreshment, and 
Pansy frankly declared for ice-cream 
and cream cakes,” instead of the * dish 
of tea and bread-and-butter ” he had or 
dered in pursuance of his promise, he 
heroically took it himself—to satisfy his 
honor. Indeed, I know of no more sub 


lime figure than Colonel Starbottle—ri 


1S- 


ing superior to a long-withstood craving 


for a “ cocktail,” morbidly conscious also 
of the ridiculousness of his appearance 
to any of his old associates who might 
see) him —drinking lukewarm tea and 


feebly at his bread-and-butter 
at a small table, beside his little tvrant. 
And this domination of the helpless 
continued on their way home. Although 
Miss Pansy no longer talked of herself, 
she was equally voluble 


pecking 


in 


inquiry as 
to the Colonel’s habits, wavs of life, 
friends and acquaintances, happily re- 


stricting her interrogations, in regard to 
those of her own sex, to 
that Saved this exonera- 
ting adjective, the Colonel saw 
to 


“any /iftle girls 


he knew.” by 
here a 
chance indulge his postponed moni- 
torial duty, as well as his vivid imagina- 
Ile 
impossible children 
ereatures 


¢laborate 
he had 


language 


tion. accordingly drew 


pietures 
in 


known precise 


and dress, abstinent of play and contee- 


tionery, devoted to |e ssons and duties, 
and otherwise, in Pansy’s own words, 
“loathsome to the last degree!” As 
“daughters of oldest and most cher- 


ished friends,” they might perhaps have 


excited Pansy’s childish jealousy, but for 


the singular fact that they had all long 
ago been rewarded by marriage with 
Senators, Judges, and Generals—also as- 


of the Colonel. This 
ness of presence somewhat marred their 


sociates remote- 


effect as an example, and the Colonel was 
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mortified, though not entirely 


to observe that their surprising \ 


did 
sweets, 
nor thi 
Colonel was remorseful 

When the Vv reat hed the seminary agi in, 
Pansy th her various pur 


chases, reappeared atter an 


not destroy Pansy’s voracity for 


the recklessness of her skipping, 
her language. Th 


but happy. 


freedom of 


retired wi 
but interval 


with Miss Tish. 


remembe hesitated that lady, 
trembling under the fascination of the 
Colonel's profound bow, “that vou were 
to look over the school, and al- 
though it was not possible then, I shall 


t 


he glad to show you now through one o 
the class-rooms.” 

The Colonel, glancing at Pansy, 
momentarily shocked by a distortion of 
of her face, which seemed, how- 
her 


Was 


one side 
innocent 


wink of 


ever, to end ina 


COLONEL 
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brown eves, but recovering hims gal- 


expressed his gratitude. The nex 
| 


noment he was a 


by side with Miss Tis! 
impression that he had been pul hed 1 
the ealf by Pansy, who was following 


lose he hind. 


the large class 


was quite filled with pupils, many ot the 


It was but 


recess, 


older and prettier girls, inveigled there, 
as it afterwards appeared, by Pansy, in 
some precocious t of her 


presentime! 
taste. The Colonel's apolo 


guardian’s 


getie yet gallant bow on entering, and his 
erect, old fashioned elegance, nstantls 
took thre ir le light | att ntion. lndeed, 


all would have gone well had not 


Prinkwell. with the view of impressing 
the Colonel as ll as her 
“a disting 


the 


t) 


pupils, majes 


cally introduced him as uished 


jurist deeply interested in cause of 


well as euardian ( 


That opportunity was not 


education, as 
fellow-pupil.” 
thrown away on Colonel Starbottle. 
the desk of the as 


Stepping up to 


tounded principal, he laid the points of 
upon it, with 
a preparatory of his head 
towards hie te placed his other hand in his 


his tingers delicate ly and, 


inclination 


breast. and with an invoecatory glance 


at the ceiling, began. 
It was the Colonel’s habit at such mo- 


s 
J 
“we 
| 
_ 
4 
t 
% 
‘ ‘ta 4 
You ! HOORAY 


eare 
pre hat bre vould 

thie 

solute unneces 
cle It was there 

had been grant 

‘ privilege of 

vouthtul talent 


cellence — be e hi besides the 

‘ surrounded by a 
( ! f the sehool in all 

thie t vas well 
| ad the greater priv 
heline par nei 
e of e blossoms. It was not for 

him to allude to the high trust) im 
sec] by dee ised and 


the first tamilies of Virginia, by the sic 
of one who must feel that she was the 
recipient of trusts equally supreme (her 
Colonel paused, and statuesquels 
regarded the alarmed = Miss Prinkwell 
as if he were in doubt of it), but he 
would say that it should be his devoted 
mission to champion the rights of the 
erphaned and innocent whenever and 


wherever the occasion arose, against all 


dds, and even in the face of misguided 
authority. (Ilaving left the impression 
that Miss Prinkwell contemplated an in 
vasion of those rights, the Colonel he 


came more lenient and genial.) Tle fully 
recognized her high and noble othice : hie 
SW n her the worthy successor of those 


amous instruetresses of Athens 


those Greek ladies—er—whose names had 
escaped his memory, but whieh—er—no 
doubt Miss Prinkwell would be glad to 
recall to her pups, with some vecount 
of their lives. (Miss Prinkwell colored: 


she had never heard of them be fore, and 
even the delight of the ¢lass in the Col 
onel’s triumph was a little dampened by 
this prospect of hearing more about 
them.) But the Colonel was only too 
content with seeing” before him these 
bright and beautiful faces, destined. as 
he tirmly believed, in after-vears to lend 
their charm and effulgence to the highest 
places as thi happy helpmeets of the 
greatest in the land. Tle was—er—leav- 
ing a—er—slight testimonial of his re- 


gard in the form of some—er—innocent 
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efreshments in the hands of 
who would—er—act as—er—his proxy 
their distribution; and the Colonel 
down to the flutter of handkerchiefs. 
upplause only half restrained, and the wt 
ter demoralization of Miss Prinkw: 
But the time of his departure had come 
by this time, and hie Was foo experience 


public man to risk the possibility of 
| ave 


climax by protracting his k 

ng. And in an ominous shining of Pay 

sv s big’ eves the tine ached 


felt al 


embarrassment as rple Ning 

the odd pres¢ of loneliness that 
Was creeping over him. But with 

elaborate caution as to the dangers of 
self-indulgence, and the private bestowal 
of a large gold piece slipped into le 
hand, a promise to come again soon, and 
un exaction that she would write to him 
often, the Colenel received in return a 
wet kiss, a great deal of wet cheek pressed 
against his own, and a momentary tender 
clinging, like that which attends the pull 
ing up of some small flower, as he passed 
eut into the porch. In the hall, on th 
landing above him, there was a clos 
packing of brief skirts against the rail 
ing, and a voice, apparently proceeding 
from a pair of very small mottled lees 
protruding through the balusters, said 
distinetly, * Free cheers for Ternel Tar 
bottle!" And to this benediction the 
Colonel, hat in hand, passed out of this 


Kden into the world again. 


The Colonel’s next visit to the semi- 
nary did not produce the sen 
sation as the first, although it was 
accompanied with equal disturbance to 
the fair prineipals. Ilad he been a less 
conceited man he might have noticed that 
their antagonism, although held in re 
straint by their wholesome fear of him. 
was in danger of becoming more a econ- 
viction than a mere suspicion. THe was 
made aware of it through Pansy’s resent- 
ment towards them, and her revelation 
of a certain inquisition that she had been 
subjected to in regard to his occupation, 
habits, and aequaintances. Naturally of 
these things Pansy knew very little, but 
this had net prevented her from saying 
a great deal. There had been enough in 
her questioners’ manner to make her sus- 


pect that her guardian was being attack- 
ed, and to his defence she brought the 


} 
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mendacity and imag n of a clever 
hild. What she had really said did not 
transpire except through her wh com 
! st he Colonel: “And of course 
uve killed pe le for voure a Kernel, 
know! Here the Colonel admitted, 
point f tact, that he had served 

the Meni “ And kin 

for the eard vou do it when 

ue was’ here’ before shit added, conti 
dent] ind course you own nig 
for there's ‘Jim.’” (The Colonel 
ittempted oO ¢ <plain that Jim, 
x ina free State, was now a free man, 
but Pansy swept away such fine distine- 
tions.) “ And you're rich, you know. for 
ou gave me that ten-dollar gold piece 
ll for myself. So I jest gave ’em as 
good as thew sent the old spies and 


curlosity-shops! The Colonel, 


devotion 


more 
at Pansy’s 


ple ased 


cerned 


than con- 
over the incident itse lf, nec’ pted 
this inte rpretation of his characte rasa 
munificent, militant priest with a smiling 
protest. But a later ineident eaused him 
to remember it more seriously. 

They had usual stroll 
through the Alameda, and had made the 


round of the shops, where the Colonel had 


taken their 


exhibited his usual liberality ot purchase 
and his exalted parental protection, and 
so had passed on to their usual re fresh- 
ment at the confectioner’s, the usual ices 
and this 


tvrant 


cakes for Pansy, but 
the 
lass of lemon soda and a 


Colonel. 


unaccustomed beverage. 


time—a 


coneession also to Pansy 


ae biscuit for 
was coughing over his 
and Pansy, her 
volubility by 
at the 
large saloon was filling up with eustom- 


ers—mainly 


equanimity and restored 


sweets, Was chirruping his side; 


ladies and children, embar- 


rassing to him as the only man present, 


when suddenly Pansy’s attention was di- 
verted by another arrival. It was a good- 


looking young woman. ove rdressed, strik- 


ing, and self-conscious, who, with an air 
of one who was in the habit of challen- 
ving atte ntion, iffected]y seated herself 
with a mak companion at an empty 
table, and began to pull off an overtight 
glove. 

“My!” said . In admiring won- 
der, “ain't she fine?” 


Colonel Starbottl looked up abstract- 
edly, but at the first glance his face tlushed 


redly, deep ned toa purple, and then be- 
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rayv and ste rn. 


in the g 


Ile had recogn 
one Miss Flora \l 


the “ Western Star of Ty rpsic] 


arish fair 


and Song,” with whom he had supp 


at Sacramento. The 


with her “ Combinat 


Colonel leaned ove r and fixed 
murky eves on Pansy. “ The 


is stifling: 


room is ft 


ing up; the plac must—e1 
request Vou to er hurry.” 
change in 


the 


Phere Was a the Colon 
which -witted 


But 


Manner, 


heeded. 


quick 
had 
ot 


she associated 


not 
the 


witl the entrance strangy 


rs. al 


obediently gulped down her jee. 


she went on, innocently : 


“That fine lady’s smilin’ and lookin 
Seems 


over here, to know you: so does 


the man with her.” 

“ [—er—must request you,” said the 
Colonel, with husky precision, “nof ti 
look that way, but. finish your—er—1" 
past.” 


ITis tone was so decided that the child’s 
lips pouted, but before she 
shadow leaned over their 


could speak a 
table. It Was 
the companion of the “ fine lady.” 

* Don't Colonel,” 


said, with coarse familiarity, laying his 


seem to see us, 
hand on the Colonel's shoulder. 
Wants to know what's up.” 

The Colonel rose at the touch. “ Tell 
her, sir,” he said, huskily, but with slow 
deliberation, “that J ‘am up’ and leay 
ing this place with my ward, Miss Stan 
nard. Ile lifted Pan 
<y with infinite courtesy from her chair. 


(rood-morning.” 


t 


took her hand, strolled to the counter, 


threw down a gold piece, and passing the 
table of the astonished fair one with an 7 
inflated breast, swept with Pansy out of 
the shop. In the street he paused, bid 
ding the child go on: and then, finding 
he was not followed by the woman’s es- 
cort, rejoined his little companion. 

For a few moments they walked silently 
side by side. Then Pansy’s curiosity, get- 
ting the better of her pout, demanded 
information. She had applied a child's 
The Colone l Was 
angry and had punished the woman for 
She 


swift logic to the scene, 


something. drew closer to his side, 


and 


looking up with her big eves, said, 


contide ntially, 
7 What had she been a-doing r 


The Colonel was amazed, embarrassed, 


i 
is 
— 
) 
Proupe 
ad 
' 
{ 
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OF 
totally 
pared for the question, and 


His abrupt 


id speechless. ae Was ulipre 


answer it. departure from 
the shop had been to evade the very trut! 
Only a supreme 


him. The 


now demanded of him. 
effort of 
wiped his 
coughed, and gan Like rate ly 

* The—er 
habit of 


mendacits was left 


brow with his 


lady in question is in the 
using a scent called—er 


pateh- 


ouli, a—er— perfume exceedingly dis- 
tressing to me. I detected it instantly 


on her entrance. I 
without 


wished to avoid it 
further contact. It is —er 
singular but accepted fact that some peo 
peculiarly affected by odors, 
old cherished friend who al 
fainted at the odor of jas- 
and I was intimately aequainted 
with General Bludyer, who—er 


ple are—er 
had—er 
Wways=—er 

mine; 
dropped 
like a shot on the presentation of a simple 


violet! The—er—habit of using such 
perfumes excessively public,” con- 
tinued the Colonel, looking down upon 


the innocent Pansy, and speaking in tones 
ot deadly “cannot be 
greatly condemned, as well as the habit of 


deliberation, too 
er—frequenting places of public resort 
in—extravagant costumes, with—er—in- 
intrude upon domes- 
I trust vou will eschew such 
places, 


dividuals who—er 
tie privacy. 
perfumes, and — er 
and—on all 
The Colonel had raised his voice 
forensic 


costumes, 


companions forever 


occd- 

SIONS. 
Pansy, 

Whether 


Colonel's ex- 


and 
assented. 

the 
planation was another matter. 


The 


to his emphasis, 


somewhat alarmed, 


she entirely accepted 


incident, although not again al- 
luded to, seemed to shadow the rest of 
heir brief afternoon holiday, and the 


unmistakably 
But it seemed to the child more 
affectionate thoughtful. Tle had 
previously at submitted to be 
with stately 


manner Was 
graver. 
and 

parting 
Pansy tolerance 
and an immediate resumption of his lofti- 
est 


kissed by 
manner. On this present leave-tak- 
ing he laid his straight, closely shaven 
lips on the crown of her dark head, and 
as her small arms clipped his neck, drew 
her closely to his side. The child uttered 
a slight ery; the Colonel hurriedly put 
his hand to his breast. Her round cheek 
had come in contact with his derringer— 
a small weapon of beauty and precision— 
which invariably nestled also at his side, 
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The child 


but his 


It was four months later, and a tur- 


bulent night. The early rains, drives 
by southwester against the 
upper windows of the Magnolia’ Res 


laurant, 


sometimes blurred the radi 


ance of the bright lights within, and 


the roar of the encompassing pines at 


times drowned the sounds of song and 
laughter that rose from a private supper- 
room. Even the elattering arrival and 


departure of the Sacramento stage-coach, 
which disturbed the ce pths below, did not 
affect these upper revellers. For Colonel 


Starbottle, Jack Hamlin, Judge Bees 
wingt and Jo Wynyard, assisted by 


Mesdames Montague, 
Belletield, and Tinky 
“Western Star 
then performing “ on tour,” 
“high jinks” in the supper-room. 
Colonel had been of lat 
and 


Montmoreney, 
Clifford, of the 
Combination Troupe,” 
were holding 
The 
moody, irritable, 
upset. In the 
friend and admirer, “ he was kam only at 
twelve 


easily words of a 
paces.” 
In a lull in the general tumult a Chi 


nese waiter was seen at the door vainly 


endeavoring to attract the attention of 
the Colonel by signs and = interjections. 


Mr. Hamlin’s quick eye tirst caught sight 
of the intruder. 

“Come in, Confucius,” said Jack, plea 
*vou're a trifle late a regular 
turn. but any little thing in the 
knite-swallowing, or plate-chucking 

Connle! Waitee 
waitee, housee,” interrupted 
the dividing his speech be 
tween Jack and the Colonel. 


“What! {nother lady? 


santly for 


wav of 


missee to see 
bottom 


Chinaman, 


This is no 


place for me!” said Jack, rising with 
finely simulated decorum. 
her up,” chirped Tinky Clif- 


ford. 
But at door opened 
against the Chinaman, and a small figure 


this moment. the 
in a cloak and hat dripping with rain 
drops glided swiftly in. After a 
half - frightened, half - admiring 
glanee at the party she darted forward 
with a little ery and threw her wet arms 
round tlie Colonel. 


mo- 
ment’s 


The rest of the com- 


pany, arrested in their festivity, gasped 
with vague and smiling wonder; the Col- 


to laughed; so did the Colo 
| 
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nel became purple and gasped. But only 


ra moment. Phe next instant he Was 

n his legs, holding the child with on 
i, While with the other he described 

tately veep the table, 

“ My ard Miss Pansy Stannard,” he 
th hus brevity, But drawine 
( hild aside, he whispered quickly 
\\ ened? Why are vou 


he ] itl piled with del 
es, th essed women, and the 
inswered halt ab 
cted]s nel; miuel per] ips, to the 
ul us eves a ut her as t he Colonel's 
voice: 
runned 
* Tush!” wh pered the Colonel, aghast. 


But Pansy, respond ng again to the 


company rather than her guardian’s coun- 
as if appealing to them. went 
on, half poutingly: “ Yes! 


becaus they teased 


sel, and 
I runned away 

Because they 
didn’t like vou and said horrid things. 
Because they told awful, dreadful lies! 
Because they said I wasn’t no orphan! 
Stannard, and 


Because they 


that my name wasn’t 


that x 


ou'd made it all un 


if 


sudden 


shook the room, and even drowned th 


outbreal of laughter he re 


erm outside; again and again it r 
as the © 


lonel staggered gaspingls 


To his 


feet. For an instant it seemed as if his 
struggles to restrain himself would end 
In an apoplectic fit. Perhaps it was for 
this re ison tha Jack Hamlin checked 
his ow lig] laugh and became alert 
and grave. Yet the next moment Colonel 


denly dead white, 
le he said, huskilvy, 
but deliberately, “T must request the 
ladies present to withdraw.” 

“Don’t mind us, Kernel,” said Judge 
it’s all in the 
vou know! And 


Beeswinger: family here, 
now I look at the girl 

hang it all! she does favor you, old 
man. Ha! ha!” 

“ And as for the ladies.” said Wynyard, 
with a weak, vincus laugh. “unless any 
of ’em is inclined to take the matter as 
personal—eh ?” 


“Stop!” 


roared the Colonel. 
There was no mistaking his voice nor 


his intent now. The two men. insulted 


MONTIILY 


MAGAZINE. 


d nstantls sobered, were s lent \ 
Hamlin rose, playfully but determing 
tapped his fain companions oF 
houlders, saying, “ Run away and 1 

rls,” actually bundled them, 
end protesting, from the room. 
the door, and stood with his back 


Phen it was seen that the ( 


by the hand, as she shrank back mide 
him. 

thank wou ITamlin,.” Sale 
Colonel, in a lower voice—vet yw th 
slight touch of his habitual stateliness 
t, “for being here to bear witness. 


the presence of this child, to my un 
qualitied statement that a more fou 
vile, and iniquitous falsehood never w 
uttered than that which has been poured 
ears!” Ile 
walked to the door, still holdin g@ her hand, 
and as Mr. Hamlin stepped aside 


nto her 


innocent 


. opened 


it, told her to await him in the publie 


parlor, closed the door again, and one 
more faced the two men. 
continued, more deliberately, “ for the in- 
famous iT sts that vou, Judge Beeswinger. 
and vou, Mr. Wi nvard, have dare d to Pass 
in her presence and mine, I shall expect 
from each of you the fullest satisfaction 

personal satisfaction. 


My seconds will 
walt on you in the morning.” 

The two men stood up sobered—vet 
belligers lt. 


“As you like, sir.” said 


Beeswinger, 
Hashing. 

* The sooner the better for me,” added 
Wynyard, curtly. 

They passed the unruffled Jack 
lin with a smile and a vaguely significant 
air, as if calling him as a witness to th 
Colonel’s madness, and strode out of the 
room. 

As the door closed behind them, Mr. 
Hamlin lightly settled his white waist- 
coat, and, with his hands on his hips, 
lounged towards the Colonel. “And 
then?” he said, quietly. 

“Eh?” said the Colonel, 

“ After vou’ve shot one or both of these 
men, or one of ’em has knocked you out. 
what’s to hecome of that child ?” 

“Tf—I am—er—spared, sir,” said the 
Colonel, huskily, “T shall continue to de- 
fend her 

“Tn this style, eh? 


against calumny and sneers 
After her life has 


paused, 


And,” he 
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said I was a liar—and 
father!” 
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been made a he 1] by he r association with 
a man of yvour reputation, Vou propose 
to whitewash it by a quarrel wit! 

couple of drunken scallawags like Bees 
winger and Wynyard, in the presence of 
three painted trollops, and a d—d seamp 
Do vou suppose this won't 
blown all over Calit rhia be ore she 


can be sent back to school? Do vou sup 


ing hussies in the next 


the whole story away 
to the next man who stands treat?” (A 
fine coutempt for the sex in general was 
one of Mr. Hamlin’s most subtle attrac 
tions Tor them. ) 

“ Nevertheless, sir,” 


Colonel, “the prompt punishment of the 


stammered the 


man who has dared 


Punishment!” 


interrupted) Tlamlin 
who’s to punish the man who has 
dared most? The one man who is r 
sponsible for the whole thing? Who’s 
to punish you?” 

“Mr. Hamlin—sir!” gasped the Col 
onel, falling back, as his invol 
untarily rose to the level of his waist- 
coat pocket and his derringer. 

But Mr. Hamlin only put down thi 
wine-glass he had lifted from the table 
and was delicately twirling between his 
fingers, and looked fixedly at the Col 
onel. 

“ Look here,” he said, slowly. “ When 
the boys said that vou accepted the 
evuardianship of that child nof on account 
of Dick Stannard, but only as a_ bluff 
against the joke they’d set up at you, | 
didn’t believe them! When these men 
and women to-night tumbled to that story 
of the child being yours, I didn’t  be- 
lieve that! When it was said by others 
that you were serious about making her 
your ward, and giving her your prop- 
erty, because you doted on her like a 
father, I didn’t believe that.” 

“ And—-why not that?” said the Col- 
onel, quickly, yet with an odd tremor it 


his voice, 

“ Beeause,” said Hamlin, becoming 
suddenly as grave as the Colonel, “1 
could not believe that any one who cared 
a picayune for the child could undertake 
a trust that might bring her into contact 


with a life and company as rotten as ours. 
I could not believe that even the most 
God-forsaken, conceited fool would, for 
the sake of a little sentimental parade and 


plurge among 


ar 
llow the pr “4 
Qik, Th prospects of Hat Child 
} 
he blasted I couldn't believe it. even if 
he thought he-.was eting like ther 


There was litth choose betwee} 
ttitudes and expres S he t get 
tern faces now res ling enael 
silently, a foot part But the ¢ p 


was the first to speak: 
“Mr. Hamlin—sir! You said 


ment ago that 7 was el ahen rt 
y 
POS TO fo. this evenings attair but 


vou expressed a doubt as to who could 


er—punish me for I aecept the re 
sponsibility you have indicated, sir, and 
ifer vou that chane But as this mat 
er between us must have precedence over 


mv engagements with that canaille, I 
shall expeet vou with vour seconds at 
sunrise on Burnt Ridge. CGood-evening, 
sir.” 

With head erect the Colonel left the 
room. Mr. Hamlin slightly shrugged his 
shoulders, turned to the door of the roon 
whithe r he had just banished the ladies, 
and in a few minutes his voice was heard 


] 


he vest 


melodiously among 1 \ 

For all that he managed to get them 
away early. When he had bundled them 
into a large earrvall, and watehed them 
drive away through the storm, he re- 
turned for a minute to the waiting-room 
for his overcoat. He was surprised to 
hear the sound of the child’s voice in 
the supper-room, and the door being 
ajar, he could see quite distinetly that 
she was seated at the table, with a plate 
full of sweets before her, while Colonel 


} 


Starbottle, with his back to the door, wa 
sitting opposite to her, his) shoulders 
slightly bowed as he eagerly watched 
her. It seemed to Mr. Hamlin that it 
was the close of an emotional interview, 
for Pansy’s voice was broken, partly by 
sobs, and partly, I grieve to say, by the 
hurried swallowing of the delicacies be 
fore her. Yet, above the beating of th: 
storm outside, he could hear her Say ing’: 
“Yes! 1 promise to be good—(sob), 
and to go with Mrs. Pyecroft—(sob), 
and to try—to like another guardian 
(sob),—and not to ery any more—(sob), 
and oh, please, dont you do it 
( ithe rl” 
But here Mr. Hamlin slipped out of 


didn’t believe it—but I'm beginning 
» beheve it now!” 
| 
| 


JIM WAS GLAD THE 


the room and out of the house, with a 
rather grave face. An hour later, when 
the Colonel drove up to the Pyeerofts’ 
door with Pansy, he found that Mr. Pve- 
crott was slightly embarrassed, and a fig- 
ure which, in the darkness, seemed to re- 
semble Mr. Hamlin’s, had just emerged 
from the door as he entered. 

Yet the sun was not up on Burnt Ridge 
earlier than Mr. Ilamlin. The storm of 
the night before had blown itself out; 
a few shreds of mist hung in the valleys 
from the Ridge, that lay above coldly 
reddening. Then a breeze swept over it, 
and out of the dissipating mist fringe 
Mr. Hamlin saw two black figures, closely 
buttoned up like himself, emerge, which 
he recognized as DBeeswinger and Wyn- 
vard, followed by their seconds. But the 
Colonel came not. Hamlin joined the 
others in an animated confidential con- 
versation, attended by a watchful out- 
look for the missing adversary. Five, 
ten minutes elapsed, and yet the usually 


CHILI WAS GONE 


prompt Colonel was not there. Mr. 
Hamlin looked grave, Wynyard and 
Beeswinger exchanged interrogatory 
glances. Then a buggy was seen driving 
furiously up the grade, and from. it 
leaped Colonel Starbottle, accompanied 
by Dick MaecKinstry, his second, carry- 
ing his pistol-ease. And then—strangely 
enough for men who were waiting the 
coming of an antagonist who was a dead 
shot—they drew a breath of relief! 

MacKinstry slightly preceded his prin- 
eipal, and the others could see that Star- 
bottle, though erect, was walking slowly. 
They were surprised also to observe that 
he was haggard and hollow-eyed, and 
seemed, in the few hours that had elapsed 
since they last saw him, to have aged 
ten years. MacKinstry, a_ tall Ken- 
tuckian, saluted, and was the first one to 
speak. 

“Colonel Starbottle,” he said, formally, 
“desires to express his regrets at this 
delay, which was unavoidable, as he was 
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A WARD OF 
obliged to attend his ward, who was leav- 
ing by the down coach for Sacramento 
with Mrs. this 
Hamlin, Wynyard, and Beeswinger ex- 
changed glances. ‘ Colonel Starbottle,” 
MackKinstry, turning to 
a word to 


Pyeeroft, morning.” 


his 


Mr. 


continued 
principal, “desires to say 
Hamlin.” 

As Mr. Hamlin would have advanced 
from the group, Colonel Starbottle lifted 
“What I 
said before these gentle- 
men,” he began, slowly. “ Mr. Hamlin 
solicited the this 
under a 


his hand depreeatingly. have 


to say must be 
sir! when | honor of 


meeting I was grievous mis- 


apprehension of the intent and purpose 
of your comments on my actien last even- 


ing. I think,” he added, slightly infla- 
ting his buttoned-up figure, “that the 


reputation I have always borne in—er 
this kind will 
er—misunderstanding of 


meetings of prevent any 


my present 


action--which is to—er—ask permission 


to withdraw my challenge—and to hum- 
bly beg your pardon.” 

The produced by this 
unexpected apology, and Mr. Hamlin’s 
prompt grasp of the Colonel’s hand, had 
scarcely passed before the Colonel drew 
himself up again, and turning to his sec- 
ond, said, “ And now I am at the service 
of Judge Beeswinger and Mr. Wynvard 

whichever may elect to honor me first.” 

But the two men thus addressed looked 
for a moment strangely foolish and em- 
barrassed. Yet the awkwardness was at 
last broken by Judge 
advancing towards the Colonel with an 
outstretched hand. “ We came here only 
to apologize, Colonel Starbottle. With- 
out possessing your reputation and ex- 
perience in these matters, we still think 
we can claim, as you have, an equal 
exemption 


astonishment 


Beeswinger frankly 


from misunderstanding 
when we say that we deeply regret our 
foolish and last 
evening.” 

A quick flush mounted to the Colonel’s 
haggard cheek as he drew back with a 
suspicious glance at Hamlin. 


“Mr. Hamlin! 


any 


discourteous conduct 


gentlemen !—if this is 
—er But before he could finish his 
sentence Hamlin had clapped his hand 
on the Colonel’s shoulder. “ You'll take 
my word, Colonel, that these gentlemen 
honestly intended to apologize, and came 
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that and so did 1 


only you anticipated me!” 


here for purpose ; 


In the laughter that followed Mr. 
Hamlin’s frankness the Colonel’s fea- 
tures relaxed grimly, and he shook the 


hands of his late possible antagonists. 
* And said Mr. Hamlin, gayly, 
“you'll all adjourn to 
—and try to make up for the 
left untinished last night.” 
It was the only 


now,” 
breakfast with me 
supper we 
allusion to that inter- 
ruption and its consequences, for during 
the breakfast the Colonel said nothing 
i the other 

But Mr. 


Ile managed 


and 
guests were discreetly reticent. 


in regard to his ward, 


Hamlin was not satisfied. 
to get the Colonel’s servant, Jim, aside, 
and extracted from the negro that Colonel 
Starbottle had taken the child that night 
to Pveeroft’s; that he had had a long in- 
terview with Pvecroft; had written letters 
and “walked de flo” all night; that he 
(Jim) was glad the child was gone! 

“Why? asked Hamlin, with affected 
carelessness. 

- She was just making de Kernel like 
any o’ de low-down Noth’n folks—keer- 
ful, and stingy, and mighty afraid o’ de 
opinions o’ de biggety people. And _ fo’ 
Jess to strut round wid dat child 
was her ’spectable go-to-meeting 


what ? 
like he 


fader!” 


“And was the child sorry to leave 
him?” asked Hamlin. 

“Wull—no, sah. De mighty curos 
thing, Marse Jack, about the gals—big 


and littke—is dey just use de Kernel! 
dat’s all! Dey just use de ole man like 
a pole to bring down deir persimmons 
seo?” 

But Mr. Ilamlin did not smile. 

Later it was known that Colonel Star- 
hottle had resigned his guardianship with 


the consent of the court. Whether he 
ever again saw his late ward was not 


known—nor if he remained loyal to his 
memories of her. 

Readers of these chronicles may, how- 
that vears after, when 
the Colonel married the widow of a cer- 
tain Mr. Tretherick, both in his court- 
ship and his short married life he was 
indifferent to the childish 
graces of Carrie Tretherick, her beloved 
little daughter, and that his obtuseness in 
that respect provoked the widow’s ire. 


ever, remember 


singularly 
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Resurgam 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


silently, and soft as sleep, 


\ LL 
< The snow fell, flake on flake. 


— spent Earth! and dream of flowers 


Till spring-time bid you wake. 


GAIN the deadened bough shall bend 


With blooms of sweetest breath. 


miracle of miracles, 


A 
0 


This life that follows death! 
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In the World of the Azores 
BY HENRY JILIOWIZI 


T the Olympian feast which followed Velho Cabral in August, 1452. Cabral 
the union of Zeus and Tera the carried out the instructions of Prince 
attending deities signified their Henry of Portugal, surnamed the Navi- 

pleasure by various offerings presented to gator. The other islands were discovered 
the sovereign gods. Among them was in succession, and taken possession of in 
Titeea, a daughter of Pan, who caused a the name of the crown. 
wonderful tree to spring from the earth; On the 11th of last July, about five in 
it bore golden apples of a delicious the afternoon—that is, on the eighth day 
flavor, and was given in trust to the after our departure from New York 
Hesperides, the seven daughters of the Father Mesguito, an Azorean priest who 
sky-bearing Atlas, who dwelt in Hesperis had lived years in the States, drew my 
a blessed realm somewhere in the west. attention to a lofty point in the east, 
Like frail Eve, those immortal virgins which retained its towering outlines 
yielded to temptation, ate of the fruit, among the ever-shifting clouds. “ That 
so that the serpent Ladon was placed in is Pico, the highest mountain of the 
the sacred gardens to prevent the recur- Azores, almost eight thousand feet above 
rence of the transgression. Hereules the sea,” volunteered the father, one of 
penetrated into the forbidden quarter, the most genial fellow - passengers on 
slew the serpent, and earried off some of board The Trojan Prince. 
the fruit as his trophy. Such was the We caught a glimmer from some habi- 
ancient fable before the adventurous tation as we passed Fayal after nightfall; 
Moslem, Mohammed al Edrisi, discovered about eleven we were favored with a su- 
in the twelfth century the Cape de Verde, perb view of the apparently single-headed 
Madeira, and the Canary islands. Ed- monareh of the Azorean mountains. 
risi is credited with having indicated the Midnight found us in a light haze, wing- 
existence of what is now the Azorean ing our course toward St. Michael, the 
Archipelago, but Santa Maria, the first largest and most important of the isl- 
of this group, was discovered by Goncalo ands. ‘“ These islanders are a very reli- 
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gious and whole-souled people, with hard 
lv a knowledge of the vices known on 
the continents,” observed the good father, 
to whom the Azores were the Eden with- 
out a serpent; it was a pardonable par- 
tiality. 

Karly in the morning the outlines of 
St. Michael became dimly discernible, and 
by eight o'clock windmills and settlements 
of white dwellings could be distinetly 
seen nestled on the deelivities of undu 
lated hills, teeming with dome - shaped 
summits all covered with verdure to the 
top, with evidences of being largely 
under cultivation. The Azorean land- 
scape is not without its peeuliar features, 
and there is suggestive melancholy 
hovering about the dark rock-beds of 
St. Michael. One need not reeall to 
mind the tale of the lost Atlantis as told 
by Plato to come to the conclusion that 
tremendous agencies have been at work 
hereabout, where much that rises above the 
sea is either black as coal or welded into 
shapeless masses, bearing the unmistak- 
able evidence of those voleanie eruptions 
which levelled mountains and wiped out 
cities. Points are shown here where, 
standing on a precipitous coast, vou may 
drop a plummet into en abyss of thou- 


sands of feet. It is a plausible assump 
tion that these islands are in reality thre 
hilly plateaux of a system of mountains 
once buried under four thousand fathoms 
of ocean by a cataclysm of appalling pro- 
portions. 

Yet on that) raven-black foundation 
which fringes the bay of Ponta Delgada 
the city that bears this name is something 
of a surprise to the new-comer as hi 
views it from the sea. Only the minaret 
and the flat-roofed Moorish habitation are 
lacking to give it the appearance of one 
of those dazzling white cities which en 
chant the eve along the coast of Bar 
bary. It looks semi-Oriental, however, 
its church towers of white and pink, and 
its numerous tiled houses of all tints and 
colors, notwithstanding. 

You enter the city through a triumphal 
arch built a hundred vears ago in com 
memoration of the city’s « scape from de 
struction by a furious sea-storm. Nobody 
seems to bother himself about you, but 
you are not unobserved. The basilica with 
its unadorned clock-tower in close prox 
imity records time, looks rather antique, 
but searcely beautiful. To the left the 
oblong square is evenly paved and clean, 
is adorned by a few trees, which over 
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IN THE 


circular 


benches occupied 


WORLD 


shadow 


by a queer set 
of  half-dressed, 
barefooted, ap- 
pare ntly poor fel- 
lows, and they 
stare listlessly 
before them, as 
though wonder 
ing what they 
had to do on 
earth. A few 


starved dogs, 
short of ear and 
tail, 
on 


are dozing 
the 


ment, and a man 


pave- 


in shoes is 
ticed 


heavier 


no- 
by his 
footfall, 
the majority pa- 


cing along with 
ghostly noiseless 
ness. It is the 
rattling, shabby 
equipage, after 
all, that the 
spasmodic dis 
turber of this 


unique dream- 
world; it breaks 
the 
of a whole neigh- 
like 
thunder, 
and 


in on peace 
borhood 
stage - 
tears along 
disappears like a 
evelone, marking 
its track with the 
wrecks of broken 
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sleep shat- 

tered dreams. A ST. MICHAEL FARMER AND HIS’ WIFE 

Presently an ele- 

gant turnout 

brings in sight a lady dressed in the latest comes at the sound of the amount to be 


at the side of a gentle 


man in faultless attire. 


Parisian fashion, 
This is varied by 
2 beggar or two, whose pitiful appearance 
more than his appeal moves you to look 
for your coppers. The eve lights on a 
basket filled with those Azorean oranges 
of which so much is heard; you pick out 
the boy 
names three hundred reis as the price, 
and you drop the fruit in astonishment. 

At the hotel a stunning 


a few of the Hesperian apples; 


sensation 


For two in 


paid for the accommodation. 


a room, three thousand recs a day. 


vens! with a letter of credit of a short 
two thousand in the pocket, you. start 
to compute how many hours you could 


Islands ” be 
fore landing in bankruptey. The result is 
Having fathomed the value 
of the rei, you stand revealed to yourself 


stand it in the “ Fortunate 
a revelation. 


as a multi-millionaire. Two thousand 


dollars exceed three million revs. 
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Phe veneral by the 
Azores is that a prece of the enchanted, 
slumbering Orient has by a miracle been 
transplanted to be disenchanted in this 
unclassic quarter of the world. At every 
turn the Semitic type faces vou in easts 
of countenances cither Moorish or strong 
lv Jewish. For once you behold Rome, 
ar rusalem, and Mecea kneeling in millen 
nial harmony before the cross. Tow this 
came to pass need hardly be told. Spain 
and Portugal have too long intermingled 
with the Semite to escape the conse 
quences of so close an intimacy as inter 
marriage, 

Sunday morning is here regular 
market-day; every store is open, and 
every one is plying his trade, while the 
ehureh bells call the devout to prayer, 
the barefooted country folk responding 
in crowds. At nine in the morning mass 
is said, and then ene may see the retined 
lady kneel in devotion next to the hum- 
blest peasant. At the Matriz Tabernacle, 
the largest chureh of St. Michael, mass 
is celebrated to the accompaniment of a 
inilitary band, and the attending troops 
kneel at the word of command given by 
the officer present. The service is very 
-hort, but individual kneeling pray- 
ing is going on from morning till even 
mg, the churehes being habitual rendez 
vous for the humbler class, some of whom 
may be found asleep in the presence of 
sone sympathetic saint, 

Ponta Delgada has some great days 
marked in’ her religious calendar, the 
vearly procession of the “Santo Cristo ” 
(the Holy Christ) being by far the most 
imposing if not the most popular. Santo 
Cristo is a rudely fashioned image of 
wood robed in splendor and studded with 
jewels of great value; it holds a sceptre 
in the right hand, set with sparkling 
brilliants, and is altogether one mass of 
tinsel and glitter. It was the gift of a 
pope to the nuns of the now long-extinet 
Esperanca Convent, and has for centuries 
engrossed the veneration of the credu- 
lous multitude, who credit it with a 
record of amazing miracles. The appear- 
ance of the begemmed figure in the street 
is an event which causes a thrill to run 
through the blood of the simple-minded 
people—a mass of illiterate, abysmally 
ignorant humanity, searcely fifteen per 
cent. of whom can read or write. The 
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procession takes place the fifth Sunday 
after Easter; this vear it was postponed 
until the 6th of July, so that the King 
and Queen had a chance to take part in 
the solemn march through the city. 

The highest civil, military, and ecel 
siastical authorities are officially repr 
sented in the procession. Military band. 
discourse music, a special hymn is sung 
composed for the oceasion, banners bear 
ing gorgeous emblems are streaming to 
the breeze, the immense concourse of the 
devout is rapt in holy awe, and ladies 
of distinction may be seen walking bare 
foot under the ponderous throne of th 
bejewelled image in fulfilment of some 
seeret vow made in an hour of trial. For 
they believe Santo Cristo to have cured 


inany an ill, to have revealed to many 4 
maiden the seerets of her lover's heart, 
und to have frustrated sacrilegious at 
tempts to abstract some of its invaluabk 
stones by stepping out of its niche and 
placing itself against the entrance to the 
chureh. 

In contrast to this local festival of 
Ponta Delgada is the general insular 
ceremonial of the “ Imperio do Espirito 
Santo,” or the “ Coronation of the Em 
peror.” This now serio-comical pageant 
was originally meant to symbolize. the 
Trinity, and is traced back to the Queen 
Isabella who lived in the thirteenth cen 
tury. In the town of Alemquer in Estre 
madura that pious Queen conceived the 
idea of opening a new church, to be dedi- 
eated to the Holy Ghost by instituting a 
solemn festival to be thereafter a yearly 
celebration. At her bidding the higher 
clergy were present; two young nobles 
were appointed and crowned as kings that 
they might set an imperial diadem on the 
head of a third one chosen for the pur- 
pose. The ceremony was attended by the 
court, the nobility, and the people, and 
wound up with a graceful dance of three 
nobles with three immaculate maidens, 
whose dowry had been provided for by 
munificent free gifts, and then and there 
bestowed on the blushing virgins. From 
that solemn performance, long in abey- 
ance in Portugal, is derived the less im- 
pressive but highly sensational festival 
of the “ TImperio,” as it is popularly eall- 
ed. In every settlement of the Azores 
there is one diminutive tabernacle, or 
more, surmounted by a cross and set 
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SANTO CRISTO JUST BEFORE 
apart for the celebration of the by this 
time rather democratized feast. The 


Church and the people manage to make 
up in quantity what the erstwhile royal 


festival lost in quality. The vearly 
‘crowning of the emperor” is an event 


awaited with pleasurable anticipations by 
the crowds throughout 


pelago. 


the entire archi 


The candidate meant to act the part 
of imperial majesty is chosen among the 
humble, is, as a rule, in the early teens, 
is perfectly satisfied with a crown of 
more glitter than value, and his impend- 


ing enthronement is blazoned in the 
streets by a quartet or more of egregious 
performers, who, combining the vocal 


with the instrumental ear-torture, pass 
along nasalizing a tune as dull as it is 
monotonous, and collecting contributions 
in coin and kind for the proper realiza- 
tion of the popular feast. An ancient 
cart follows in the rear of the musical 
collectors to take up the substantial offer- 
ings, the ungreased wheels, solid and 
heavy as millstones, screaming and la- 
menting, as if anxious to improve the 


BEING CARRIED Pre SSION 

dissonance. An attempt to enforce by 
law the greasing of that unspeakable con 
vevance, usually drawn by oxen, was 
threatened with an insurrection by the 


Azorean villagers, who would not have 
the evil one, supposed to be in horror 
of the dreadful 
them. 

Trinity Sunday finds all the little im 
perial bedded aromatic 
herbs, decked with green and flowers, and 
adorned with flags. Hither the “emperor” 


is led with ostentatious display, raised on 


noise, triumph over 


temples with 


a seat, and crowned by the priest of the 
district. The received in 
kind are spread on a line of tables in the 
immediate neighborhood; the priest bless 
es the bread, and wine, which are 
distributed among the local poor on the 
spot, and the election of the candidate 
for future rovalty proceeded with. 
This done, his imperial majesty is march- 


contributions 


meat, 


ls 


ed home to the sound of music, under 
a banner of red damask whereon is em- 
broidered the emblem of a 
which hovers a white dove. 


crown, over 
The house 


is brightly illumined, and the crown is 
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deposited on a high altar covered with 
flowers. In the more populous centres 
the imperial court is graced by the pres- 


ence of a little empress and a suite of 


little fairies robed in white. <A ball is 
the culmination of the affair. 

Within the suburbs of the city there 
is in a greve a crude reclining stone form 
of a woman, which is the objeet of a 
yearly pilgrimage from the entire neigh- 
borhood. “Our Lady of the Grotto” 
(Nossa Senhora de Lapa) became a saint 
through domestic unhappiness. She fled 
from a mean husband, led a saintly life 
in the woods, died unattended, was found 
by a hunter, and buried as a Christian 
woman. Soon the corpse returned to the 
spot where it had been found; repeated 
interments resulted in the same amazing 
phenomenon, thus indicating the saint’s 
desire to be buried where her soul had 
left her. Every September there is a 
large gathering around the time-hallowed 
spot, age and yvouth flocking hither to 
have a good time. 

There is no insular literature to speak 
of, but there are some Azorean tales and 
legends which are well worthy of notice, 
apart from the numercus popular songs, 
which cannot be referred to in this ar 
ticle. There, for instance, is the tale of 
the seven date-palms, which form so con- 
spicuous a group in the heart of the city; 
the story is almost too adventurous to 


be accepted as a bit of history. It runs 
as follows: 


It was toward the decline of the eigh 
teenth century when Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Abdala, the Emperor of Moroceo, 
was survived by fourteen sons. It was 
the Sultan’s will that Muley Abdessalam. 
his favored younger son, should succeed 
him to the throne, but ill health com 
pelled the prince to abdicate in’ favor 
of an older brother, Muley Eliazid 
Muley Haxem, a third prince of th 
blood, took up arms to dispute the succes 
sion, and in a battle that followed the 
brothers encountered one another and 
fought so desperately that both fell. se- 
verely wounded. At this Muley Salema, 
one of the other princes, declared him 
self sovereign, and was as such received 
in Fez. Before long the empire was di- 
vided into three hostile camps, the two 
wounded princes having rece vered and 
taken the tield against the new monarch. 
Apprehending danger to himself and 
family, the retired ex-emperor left Tafi- 
let, his original retreat, for Agadir, in 
the province of Sus, where he caused 
Laila Amina, his beloved wife, to em- 
bark with the imperial household, com- 
prising over two hundred persons, on 
board a brigantine that was to carry her 
to Rabat, with the understanding that 
he would join them shortly. An April 
gale blew out the vessel into the vast 
main, tossed her about for six days, and 
the princess was glad enough to sight 
land, which proved to be the coast of 
Madeira. At Funchal the governor of 

the island ex- 


THE AWFUL CART 


tended help to 
the distressed 
vovagers, en- 
abling them to 
take the sea, 
but another 
storm drove 
them into the 
bay of Ponta 
Delgada. Here 
the princess 
stopped long 
| enough to take 
| in provisions for 
| another attempt 
| to reach the 


Moorish eoast; 
| in vain. Con- 
trary winds 
forced the great 


4 
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lady to again seck refuge at the same city, 
where she was kindly received and enter- 


tained. Probably animated by a grate- 
ful feeling toward her generous hosts, 
Laila Amina, attended by her veiled 


maidens and many local women of stand- 
ing, preceeded to a chosen spot in the 


heart of the city, where she planted a date- 
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IMPERIO 


palm, which, having grown to splendid 
proportions in the COUrsE of decades, Was 
blown down by a storm, and became the 
parent of the stately cluster which stands 
in the neighborhood of the club-house. 
After a stay of about a month, the prin- 
was enabled to home. 


A wild sea forced he r to set k shelter in 


embark for 


cess 
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the Tagus. Here Portuguese royalty 
took charge of the Moslem adventurers, 
invited the princess to the palace of Que- 
lus, where she was received and enter- 
tained royally, until the day when her 
departure for Morocco under the Portu- 
vuese flag closed the Odyssey commemo- 
rated by those maj stic date palms. 

Judging from the remarkable variety 
of trees and shrubbery which flourish in 
the magnificent gardens of St. Michael, 
nothing that grows in the tropies and 
the other zones appears to feel out of 
place in this equable climate. Dim, sur- 
prising grottos enhance the charm of 
those shady retreats, some of them 
elysiums of peace and beauty. Torrents 
of glowing lava breaking way through 
zigzag channels of vielding rock must 
have been instrumental in creating those 
awful caverns which are numerous in 
the islands. Sen. Evaristo Ferreira 
Travassos, the seeretary of a society 
whose business it is to familiarize the 
world with the wonders of the Azores, led 
me by the aid of a guide and toreh- 
lights into the cave of Rua Formoza, a 
melancholy tunnel, running for miles 
through silence and night. For twenty 
minutes we advanced through sombre 
spaces, some too low to be entered with- 
out stooping, others as lofty as the audi- 
torium of a eathedral, the whole look- 
ing as though cut through one stupendous 
black mass twisted into a labyrinth of 
crazy windings, lugubrious gelleries, and 
such a bewildering formlessness of shapes 
ils words can never deseribe. 

They have a fair library, an excellent 
little museum, a magnificent hospital, a 
fine public square, a crumbling castle, 
and good provision-markets in Ponta Del- 
vada, but a great many more churches 
than schools, more priests than teachers, 
more drones than workers. And this is 
the capital of the otherwise fortunate 
islands where the soil returns every seed 
a hundredfold. 
ted in the hands of a few, and rented out 
in feudal fashion, the Jandlord receiving 
the lion’s share of the produce. Exor- 
bitant duties are levied on every article 
imported from foreign lands. hard 
day’s work brings a man about eighteen, a 


Property is concentra- 


woman nine cents, the conditions appear- 
ing devised to discourage ambition and 
paralyze energy. 


The traveller has heard of the Furna 
and is informed that he can reach thi 
celebrated valley by a northerly and 
southerly road. It takes a good tive hour 
either way. Owing t 


the hilly natur 
of the ground, extreme turns and uncom 
fortable grades are unavoidable, but both 
highways are perfectly safe, that of the 
south being alpine in the rugged scenery 
which hems it in as it winds its cours 
through a wilderness of richly wooded 
highland clothed in a wealth of semi 
tropic, unwithering vegetation. Photog 
raphy is utterly inadequate to impart an 
idea of the sylvan surprises in store for 
the eve that sweeps those voleanie hill 
tops and precipices from dizzy altitudes 
as the horses ascend and descend the ex 
tremely sinuous road; hanging forests 
springing from the bosom of precipitous 
heights tower up to the clouds, th 
dense undergrowth running in exuberant 
Ihasses of green and blossom down to 
the base, the whole torn and broken by 
torrents which come down with roaring 
vehemence after showers frequent in 
those mountains. Glimpses of the sex 
through breaks in the romantie land 
scape heighten the sense of pleasure. 
The northern road, if less pieturesque, 
has the advantage of astonishing the eve 
by the truly wonderful view it affords on 
a sudden of the region that breaks on 
one like the illusion of the lost Eden, to 
be presently regained. The panoramic 
vision spreads adown the steep walls of 
an immense coneavity, the bottom of the 
deep hollow being hidden by mazes of 
trees and underbrush, varied by the 
distant glint of a placid lake in the lap 
of the extinct crater, and a system of 
ponds and streamlets diverted through 
the shaded spaces of delightful gardens. 
Gray columns of vapor far down inform 
the tourist that he is going to sleep in 
that white village almost on the throb 
bing heart of a slumbering, by no means 
breathless voleano. 

Having passed some princely gardens 
to right and left, and a goodly number 
of wretched huts, a down-hill turn of 
the village road puts one in sight of the 
celebrated Caldeiras. Within a space of 
say two by five hundred feet of broken 
rock rise the fetid damps of at least five 
boiling caldrons, the impregnated liquid 
seething and bubbling up to a height of 
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feet above ir- 
basins of from 
five feet in 
diameter. These vol- 
of sulphurous or 


several 
regular 
three to 


umes 

ferruginous water are 
heated by invisible fires 
in impenetrable deeps. 
Around the active Cal- 


deiras the ground varies 
dash of 
to a 


in color from a 


red and orange 
shaded green and a pro 
vellow, and is 
entirely hot for the 
foot to tread upon with- 

Here 
ebullient 
overheated 
there the 
from a 


nounced 
too 


discomfort. 
the 
anger of an 
boiler; 


out 
there is 


huge 
steam upshoots 
half - closed 
the with explosive 
fury: elsewhere the 
throb the rumble 
are suggestive of the 
stroke of a mufted en- 
gine. <All around the 
sulphurous damps cause 
run, 
settle 
vet the 
damps not less than the 


mouth in 
rock 


and 


the perspiration to 
the 
breast ; 


while 


Yases 


on the 


charged waters are heal- 
ing, and draw hither the 
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sick and the crippled to 
eured of their va 
rious ills. 


get 


Besides the five active 


Caldeiras referred to, and a myriad oth- 
ers diminutive but equally bubbling, that 
of “ Pedro Botelho,” or the “ Boea do Jn- 
ferno ” (Mouth of Hell). is an awful mud- 
spurting pit, ejecting a grayish hot slime 
with the rhythmie groan of a tortured de- 
mon. The sight of a mass of seething mire 
peeping out like the hideous head of an 
ever-barking fiend, and falling back, as 
though repelled by some minister of grace, 
is something to impress the intelligent 
and startle the superstitious mind. The 
denizens of the quarter have it in their 
legendary lore that the evil one had ori- 
ginally opened that infernal hole to en- 
trap the unwary. Whoever came within 
the breath of the devil’s mouth, the tale 
assures us, was swallowed in the vortex, 
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until Pedro Botelho, a saintly hermit of 
the solitary wild, chanced to come athwart 
the spurting whirlpool. The good man 
lost his way one stormy night, was carried 
by an ill wind to the fatal spot, where 
The 


too 


he was drawn in heels over head. 
morsel, however, proved this 
tough for Satan’s digestion; for no sooner 


time 


did the angry elements realize the nature 
of the saintly being they were expected 
to dispose of than, recoiling from the fire- 
and-water-proof padre, he was not alone 
restored to the cooler atmosphere, but was 
enabled to spoil the devil’s business for- 
ever thereafter, leaviriz the fiend in that 
state of barking impotence in which any 
one may behold him without harm. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that 
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the evil one is entirely disarmed, for he 
has his chances and auxiliaries to do mis- 
chief, unless the proper measures are 
taken to render him and his witches 
harmless. This is accomplished by a va- 
riety of talismans, such as the cross cut 
in the right place to protect man, and 
mysterious little bags tied around the 
necks of brutes for their protection. 
Many an ill is cured by the blood drawn 
from the veins of black hens, mixed with 
the substance of a pumpkin, and admin- 
istered to the sufferer. The baneful ef- 
fect of moonlight that falls on a sleep- 
ing child is counteracted by cutting the 
rays with a knife along the endangered 
baby. Mustard smeared on the door of 
a house entered by a sorceress will catch 
her. If you. sleep while funeral 
passes by the house, vou will be the next 
to follow; and if you do not pour out the 
water immediately after the death of 
a person in the neighborhood, the de- 
parted soul will bathe therein. which is 
to be prevented by all means. Six suc- 
cessive male births in a house followed 
by a seventh brings to life a creature of 
astounding dispositions. The boy will 
wander in sleep, will indulge in many 
singular tricks, and wind up with assum- 
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ing the shape and nature of the first wild 
animal he will come across, in which ease 
escape from his rage is impossible. But 

1 to his human form 
and intelligence by being bled. 


he can be restores 


A creditable bathing institution is open 
free of charge to the public, and the 
bathing in the thermal waters, apart from 
their restorative qualities, is a treat worth 
a trip to the Azores, Once in the deep 
tub, whether filled with the ferruginous 
or sulphurous liquid, the sensation is so 
pleasant that one finds half an hour gone 
before he feels disposed to get into the 
towels. 

There are many private bath-houses, 
and numerous hot and cold fountains, 
each one credited with the potency of 
curing some special disease. The most 
beautiful of the gardens open to the 
public is doubtless that of the Marquez 
da Praia e Monforte. The white-headed 
marquis took us himself through his 
residence in the sylvan retreat where 
the King and Queen had been enter- 
tained during their recent short stay in 
the Furnas. The Queen was surprised 
at the sight of her temporary bed-room, 
which was a perfect copy of her royal bed- 
chamber in Lisbon. 
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Along Untrodden Ways 


BY MARY APPLEWHITE BACON 


IS theme was one that had inspired 

Greek tragedy, and Persian verse, 

and a whole body of Christian 
theology. If for him there had been no 
mighty background from which to evolve 
his conceptions, if his poor dull mind 
could not have interpreted rightly the 
barest outlines of faet, still the com- 
parison need not seem wholly grotesque, 
No one man, nor all men together, he said 
in monotonous reiteration, could by a 
feather’s weight hinder or hasten the 
Divine purpose,—but at least, to his 
thought, there was a Divine purpose. If 
men could accept or reject at will the 
grace of God, he did not, he declared, 
know the Bible, but he disclaimed the 
power of judgment: so far as he knew 
and his dull eyes brightened every per- 
son in the house might be a vessel of 
merey, 

Vessels formed for obscure and hum- 
ble uses most of his congregation were 
—a few middle-aged men, toil-hardened 
and sunburnt; stoop-shouldered women 
in dark ealico dresses and sun-bonnets, a 
patient goodness in their heavily lined 
faces; in the low shed at one end of the 
house a solitary, white-haired negro, the 
habitude of years in his clean coarse gar- 
ments, his humble attitude, his dim, ex- 
pectant eyes. Tle and one other present, 
like the old meeting-house itself with its 
great hewn logs and heavy bare rafters, 
belonged to an earlier day, when men 
were sturdy of body and of purpose; 
when there were fresh lands to be cleared 
and crops to be made, and the palpable 
wealth of beings who should clear more 
lands, and make larger crops, and help 
the stronger race to fulfil its instinets 
for government and increase. But the 


rest of the company had come to man- 
hood in the cheerless transition period 
after a great defeat, when the old chal- 
lenges were dead, and when few ears 
could hear the voice of a larger hope. 
The old negro, grasping some vast 


promise of good in the rhythmic rise and 
fall of the preacher's voice, swayed back 
and forth in the mild religious fervor 
which had come to be the solace of his 
loneliness, as it once had been of his toil. 
The aged white man, his deep-set eves 
fixed on the preacher’s faee, a half-tri 
umphant smile wrinkling his thin lips 
curiously, heard in the halting logie con- 
firmation of dogmas which in the absence 
of other interests had worn, hot grooves, 
but sunless chasms in the fabrie of his 
mind. 

Ilis two daughters, straight and come- 
ly, seemed to listen with the same fixed 
attention, but there was no change of ex 
pression in Betty’s tranquil eves, and 
Cornelia, who must have been eight or 
ten years the vounger, sometimes shifted 
her position on the high narrow bench, or 
let her gaze wander to the open window 
near the pulpit, framing in the fresh 
green of oak boughs and the soft blue of 
the sky. Iler eyes were not less blue, and 
the tender beauty of the spring-time was 
in the lovely lines of her person, but 
across the sweet young face an unrest, as 
yet searcely conscious of itself, lay like a 
faint shadow. 

“Tle made it all good and_ plain,” 
Nathan Saville said from the front seat 
of the rockaway as they drove slowly 
home through the hot sand. “ The stone 
eut from the mountain don’t need any of 
man’s help. It will fill the earth in God’s 
own good time, and not before nor 
after.” 

His daughters did not reply. They had 
heard it all before many, many times; 
comment, even acquiescence, was un- 
necessary. 

“Rute Perryman is going to send 
Thomas off to Louisville to learn how to 
be a preacher.” Their father spoke again, 
but there was no censure in his voice; 
rather it suggested his difficulty in get- 
ting at Rufe Perryman’s point of view. 

“Rufe’s father and grandfather were 
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Old Baptists, but he allowed Thomas to 
vo to a Sunday-school, and this is the 
upshot of it.” 

Thev were passing through the cool 
shadow of pine saplings. Cornelia laid 
her plain straw hat in her lap; rings of 
bright hair lay damp on her broad fore- 
head. Sunday-schools, missionary socie- 
ties, and theological seminaries had no 
tangible existence for her; they belonged, 
with the noxious doctrines of free will 
and salvation by works, to that shadowy 
realm of error against which her father 
and other Primitive Baptists were set to 
contend. 

Richard Saville came out to the road 
to speak to them as they passed. Except 
two negro cabins, his house was the first 
they had seen in the five miles’ ride from 
the church. 

“T couldn’t go to meeting to-day 
father,” he said, looking uncomfortably 
past, instead of into, the old man’s face. 
“ Myra’s poorly, and my cotton’s might’ly 
in the grass. *“D you have a good crowd ?” 

“About as usual for Saturday meet- 
ing,” his father answered.  Richard’s 
little yellow-haired children were climb- 
ing up on the rockaway steps. Betty 
stooped and caught one and another to 
her breast. “I wish Myra would let 
them go home with us,” she said with a 
little sigh as her father drove on. Her 
sister-in-law’s peculiar views on this sub- 
ject were the only thorn-pricks in her 
peaceful existence. 

Nathan Saville spent the afternoon in 
his room. He was too feeble for much 
exertion of mind or body. The sisters 
sat on the wide, low piazza. Betty was 
sewing: Cornelia idle in the high, straight 
rocker that had been her grandmother’s, 
a few old school-books in her lap. At 
intervals some bit of neighborhood news 
heard that morning at church was dis- 
cussed with mild interest, but conversa- 
tion between the two was always sparing. 

“To you know, Betty, what is the next 
book after Algebra?” Cornelia said at 
last. 

Betty wrinkled her smooth forehead, 
finding it hard to take in the question 
immediately. During the silence she had 
heen passing in thought from room to 
room of the house, refreshing herself with 
every detail of its cleanliness and order. 

“T can’t remember,” she finally said; 


“at the Female Academy in Feriby, Miss 
Thatcher just carried the girls as far as 
algebra and natural philosophy. Mo 
ther was taken sick, and I had to come 
home before I got that far. I don’t know 
what the boys had under Mr. Weyland 
I know Gilbert studied Latin and all the 
other things, but he took his books with 
him out to Mississippi. That Algebra 
you have was Richard’s.” 

“T wish Gilbert’s books were here,” 
said Cornelia, but not as if she expected 
a reply. 

Betty was counting her pink and 
white quilt squares. Presently she went 
down the narrow walk, encroached upon 
until it was narrower still by the heavy 
boxwood borders, and leaning against 
the gate, looked anxiously down the long 
red hill towards Feriby. When she came 
back there was a troubled tenderness in 
her gentle eves. “I hope Jim Escoe won't 
forget the mail,” she said. “ Father will 
be wanting the Primitive Signal. He 
didn’t get any papers last week. Haven't 
you read him all that he has?” 

Cornelia assented without looking up. 

“Did you finish copying that piece he 
wrote for the Landmark?” 

“Yes,” said Cornelia. “ Did you want 
to read it, Betty?” 

“No,” her sister answered, simply; “1 
know it’s all right if father wrote it.” 

setty had fallen heir to her mother’s re 
sponsibilities, but to a part at least of 
their rewards. 

The afternoon shortened. Cornelia 
put away her books and went to the past 
ure for the cows. Her face grew wistful 
as she stopped along the road-side to look 
at the lonely stretches of hills and val- 
leys softening in the sunset. Hunger of 
spirit she had known always, but in the 
poor little papers and magazines which 
she read aloud to her father, with their 
endless pages of eontroversy, she found, 
perhaps with the instinct of other young 
creatures, something for her need. About 
her, too, had been always the deep silences 
of these fields and hills, and above her the 
wide riches of the sky. But there was 
another hunger in her nature which she 
perceived had already exhausted the re- 


sources at its command. 

When she returned to the house, her 
father was on the piazza, a letter in his 
hand, and a look of abstracted pleasure 
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on his face. Letters from Mississippi 
were infrequent and precious, 

“Gilbert has joined the Methodist 
church with his wife,” he said. “I al- 
ways knew that God would bring him 
back in His own good time.” The letter 
contained rather a full account of the 
college ‘rom which Gilbert’s daughter 
was soon to graduate, but the subject was 
too remote from Nathan Saville’s life for 
him to think of mentioning it. 

‘But, father, did vou want Gilbert to 
leave the Primitives 7” Cornelia asked in 
surprise. 

“There is no Primitive church any- 
where in his reach,’ her father said 
“ Besides, it is different with him from 
what it would be with you and Betty.” 


To the Association, meeting in August 
with the congregation at Thyatir: , came 
Aaron Nicholls, riding fifty miles south- 
ward in his new elothes and old bugey. 
Ilis honest face was freshly shaven, his 
kindly blue eyes looked pleasantly on the 
world. He wanted to mingle once more 
with his Primitive brethren. to be edified 
by converse with Elder Saville. There 
were two little motherless children in his 
home; the comely form and peaceful face 
of Betty Saville, as he had seen her 
years before, drew him like an alluring 
vision. 

There was all-day meeting Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. The visiting 
brethren outnumbered the membership, 
but all told they were but few. Truly to 
themselves they seemed a little flock, a 
garden enclosed, a peculiar people. In 
the strength of these few davs of fellow- 
ship they were fo go many months. 

Aaron Nicholls returned Sunday even- 
ing with the Savilles. The next morning 
he asked Cornelia to be his wife. His 
choice had been unselfish; it seemed. to 
him wrong to take from his aged friend 
the support of his declining years, and he 
knew no more than the sisters themselves 
that it was Cornelia who was the ehild 
of her father’s heart. But the look in 
the girl’s eves followed him on his long 
ride home like the ery of a dove which 
he had once unwittingly driven from her 
woodland covert. 

A few weeks later Cornelia left home 
for the school in Mississippi of which Gil- 
bert had written. For days after she had 


gone, Betty woke every morning with 

sense of undefined calamity, which to: 
definite form as she looked at the w 
pressed pillow beside her own; and vet 

was less for her own than for her father’ 
loneliness that she grieved. 

The second year of Cornelia’s absenc 
passed less heavily than the first had 
done. After Christmas, Nathan Savill 
lived all days with reference to the one 
when she should return; but as the time 
drew near, a strange unrest began to eat 
into Betty’s heart. The new interests 
which had filled her sister’s letters, and 
which all along had seemed to Betty s 
remote and vague, shaped themselves 
clearly before her, and against the bright 
background she saw for the first time th 
narrowness and isolation of their lives. 
What if Cornelia had felt the same thing 
already, or should diseover it when she 
eame back? The thought was like a sense 
of personal shame, and a fierce purpose 
rose in her gentle breast to defend the 
home she loved against any breath of 
dishonoring comparison. 

Richard Saville met Cornelia in Feri- 
by. “It looks lonesome, doesn’t it?” she 
said as they drove home together, looking 
out on the rews of cotton wilting under 
the hot afternoon sun. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he answered, re- 
flectively, hurrving his horse a little with 
a flap of the rusty lines; “not to them 
that’s used to it, I reckon.” 

She found conversation difficult. Her 
two years at school had been suddenly 
divided from her by a great gulf; the old 
life was reconstructing itself before her 
eves—shrunken like the old brown meet- 
ing-house, depressing like the lonely un- 
kempt tields. 

But there was only a great joy and a 
great Jove when she eaught sight of her 
father and sister outside the little gate, 
and a moment later felt their arms 
around her and their kisses on her face. 
To Betty, as they walked together up the 
white path, their skirts brushing the an- 
cient boxwood, the swift perception of 
her sister’s beauty and of a subtle change 
in her dress and manner seemed to put 
her farther from them than all the days 
of absence. 

“Tt seems strange to be mussing up 
this room with my belongings,” Cornelia 
said a little anxiously the next morning, 
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loitering over the pretty trifles her school- 
mates had given her, and hunting places 
for them. “ Don’t you remember, Betty, 
how you used to make me keep every- 
thing in the little cedar chest ¢” 

Betty assented with a faint smile. Her 
father was coming in with the book- 
shelves that had hung in his room ever 
sinee she could remember. “ You can 
take these few old books up stairs, Betty,” 
he said; “I never read them, and Cor- 
nelia ean use the shelves for her own 
books.” 

Something in her sister’s face arrested 
Cornelia’s happy labors. “ Why not let 
me stay upstairs, Betty?” she said. ‘ You 
will feel crowded with me in here now.” 

“None of us ever stayed in the com- 
pany-room,” Betty answered, briefly. 

“ Well, in the boys’ old room, then.” 

“The wheat is up there. The wheat- 
house has fallen down, and the barn isn’t 
fit to keep things in, it leaks so.” 

“You needn’t be trying to fix things 
different from what they are, Neely,” she 
resumed, after a while. She seemed to be 
confronting an inexplicable change in the 
order of her existence. 

“T don’t want them different, except 
to make you more comfortable,” Cor- 
nelia answered, even more perplexed by 
her sister’s sensitiveness. ‘“ Betty,” she 
said, timidly, after a while, “ couldn’t 
you and father tell me more about things 
than you do? I am not just a child.” 

“Father is trying to pay that Hard- 
wick debt.” Betty spoke with an effort. 

“ But that is not an honest debt,” Cor- 
nelia argued. “Captain Hardwick de- 
frauded father. Gilbert said father ought 
to sue him for damages, instead of pay- 
ing him!” 

“Primitive Baptists don’t go to law,” 
Betty replied, coldly. “ Father is bound 
by his feelings, if in no other way. I want 
him to be satisfied if it takes everything 
we have.” 

Dr. Jamieson had written to her father 
urging him to send Cornelia back for her 
Senior year, but late in July the letter 
still lay in her trunk. The proposition 
had seemed such a simple thing in Missis- 
sippi; it was so impossible to discuss it 
now even with herself. She was learning 
for the first time the strength of those 
invisible cords, reaching out as from in- 
finity, that bind life to life. 
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Sometimes the pursuits she had left 
lured her irresistibly. Sometimes, as she 
watched the dewy earth under the solemn 
sweetness of the morning, or when the 
three sat together in the soft summer 
evenings with the dim wide landscape 
before them, she felt herself inevitably 
a part of the forces that had given and 
nourished her being. “I belong here,” 
she would say to herself; “I will never 
go away again.” 

Her own books were untouched, but 
she began to read to her father as in the 
old days. At first the personal communi- 
cations in the poor little magazines seem- 
ed to her the merest puerilities, and the 
bald doctrinal statements intolerable per- 
versions of Scripture. But by degrees 
the power of early impressions held her 
in its grasp, and her reason struggled in 
vain to escape. As she read, a line from 
a poem which she had studied at college 
would mock her like an echo— 


So free we seem, so fettered fast we are. 


“Father,” she cried one morning, lay- 
ing down the Landmark she had been 
reading to him, “ you certainly do not be- 
lieve what this man is saying. Why, he 
makes human beings below the very ani- 
mals in volition.” 

“Tn what chapter and verse does the 
Bible say that man is free?” he asked. 

It was the first of many arguments to 
which Betty was a silent and outraged 
listener. Sometimes she feared that her 
sister would be struck dead for her im- 
piety. But Nathan Saville was confront- 
ing the vain pride of man, the ancient 
spirit of heresy. Long practice in the 
use of proof-texts, which both he and 
Cornelia regarded as the ultimate appeal, 
gave him every advantage. 

Her belief in the goodness of God 
seemed slipping from her. “The Bible 
doesn’t mean what you say it does,” she 
cried, desperately, one day. “ Nothing 
but ignorance would give it such an in- 
terpretation. I am ashamed of being a 
Primitive Baptist!” 

A pallor overspread her father’s face. 
Betty ran to him, turning on her sister 
in the bitterness of fright and pain. 
“Your heart is like a rock,” she cried. 
“T would not want such learning as you 
have.” 

But love’s instincts were surer. “ She 
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is not much more than a child, Betty,” 
her father said, recovering himself; 
“vou must not be so hard with her.” 


On the day of chill east wind and rain 
with which the summer ended, Nathan 
Saville died, almost without warning. 
Betty was supporting his head against 
her breast. He pressed her hand feebly. 
‘You have been a good daughter all your 

fe.” he said. “™ God will bless you.” 

Ilis deep eyes turned on Cornelia with 
unutterable love. 


“Take of your- 
selves the best you ean,” he whispered, 
and death passed on his face. 

Gilbert Saville and his daughter came 
the funeral. The neighbors for miles 
around were there and many people from 
Feriby. Nathan Saville had been a good 
citizen and an honest man. 

It was decided that the sisters should 
remain in the home till the cotton was 
eathered and a settlement made with the 
tenants; but the place was heavily mort- 


+ 


gaged and must come to sale soon after- 
wards. Betty caught at even this 
brief reprieve. In the old home she 
could nurse her sorrow away from hu- 
man eyes. 

“T'll send two of the children to stay 

th them,” Myra said, with sudden in- 
sight, when Richard told her. “ It would 
he terrible for Betty not to have some- 
hody to do for. And it won’t be like 
having grown people there.” 

The ineffable softness of a Southern 
autumn lay on the fields and hills. Every- 
where the suggestion of an inevitable 
change: everywhere a beauty that seemed 
unwilling to depart. At times Cornelia 
vielded to the peace of earth and sky, but 
there was often within her a secret un- 
rest, and Betty discerned in her sister’s 
sorrow an element of bitterness not in 
her own. 

They were sitting in the long stillness 
of the Sabbath, satisfied to be together, 
but saying little, as was their wont. 

‘Father understood the way you felt 
about things, Neely, better than you 
think he did,” Betty said, speaking in 
answer not to words, but to the expres- 
sion in the girl’s face. 

Cornelia listened hungrilvy. Her own 
painful reasonings seldom led to any 


“And anyway, he understands all 
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things now,” the elder woman added. 
gently. 

Late in December Aaron Nicholls cam 
to see them again. He had always placed 
the sisters above all the women he knew, 
but now their sorrow invested them wit! 
a new sanctity. In the wisdom of simpk 
goodness he talked much with them ot 
their father, whom he had loved. Then 
he spoke of matters which they had 
lost sight of in their weeks of mourning 
and of the homely details of his own lifi 
in the little village growing up around 
him. 

On the third night of his visit, Betty 
was sitting with one of Richard’s chil- 
dren asleep in her arms, and the curly 
head of the other pillowed on her knee. 
Tler face was sweet in the firelight. 
Aaron looked at her wistfully, a tender 
reverence in his kind eyes. “ They ar 
just the age of my little children,” he 
said. 

Cornelia left them and went to her 
room. From the shelves where they had 
stood unopened so long, she took down 
her books and piled them on the little 
home-made rug before the hearth. She 
turned their pages lovingly. Now and 
then she held a volume to her breast, 
while tears dripped through her closed 
eyelids. The old enchantment was upon 
her. “ He knew I loved them,” she said. 
“Tle wanted me to love them.” 

The room seemed too small, and she 
went out into the silence and the night. 
Before her were the old, old gray fields 
and hollows, the bare hills, the pines’ un- 
broken are of shadow against the far 
horizon; above her, the sublime meanings 
that take hold on eternity. But the land- 
scape and the sky were one. 

An hour later, when Betty stole quietly 
to bed, she thought Cornelia was asleep, 
but after a while each felt the tension 
of the other’s emotion. Betty spoke first. 

“Life with him would not be hard and 
different,” she said. There was a new 
quality in her voice which thrilled her 
sister’s heart. “ He would make things 
as easy for me as he could. And there 
are the little children—”’ She paused. 
“But you did not think that I would 
leave you alone, Neely, and go with 
him ?” 

“ Leave me!” Cornelia cried, sitting up 
in bed. “Oh, Betty darling, don’t con- 
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sider me. I am not worthy for you to Betty *” Cornelia whispered, slipping her 
consider me! Besides”—passing from face against her sister’s. 


keen self-reproach to swift exultation— “Yes,” Betty said, softly. “ You had 
“oh, Betty, I have so much, so much al-_ better go to sleep now.” 
ready! My books and my school life have But she herself did not sleep. The 


filled my heart so, Betty,” she said, hum- days she had lived in this home of her 
bly, after a long silence. “They are all, father’s passed slowly before her like a 
all I want. I don’t think you ever under- throng of gentle spirits, speaking to her, 
stood just how it was with me. Did you, in the silence, of many things. And 
Betty ?” when the last had faded into the darkness, 

“ No,” Betty said, “I never did.” For and her eyelids closed, one returned to 
the first time she spoke to Cornelia as to breathe through her dreams the echo of 
an equal in years and thought. an unforgotten benediction, and another 

There was another silence. “ You will to smile into her questioning face with 
tell him differently in the morning, mystic sweetness. 


Christmas-tide 


‘ Because there was no room” 


BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


HE blasts of winter are fierce and col 
The snow lies deep over hill and wold, 
Sut a star shines bright through the deepening gloom, 


Room for the Christ-Child, room! 


Where man’s distrust and his greed for gain 
Have frozen the floods of tender rain, 
Till never a flower of hope can bloom,— 


Room for the Christ-Child, room! 


In homes that deepest griefs have borne, 

’Mid silent forms of those that mourn, 

In the shadows that gather around the tomb,— 
Room for the Christ-Child, room! 


Where nations are warring, life for life, 

And a ery rings out from the fearful strife 

As a dying people sinks to its doom,— 
Room for the Christ-Child, room! 


Room for the shepherds of Bethlehem, 
oom for the angels who sang to them, 


Room for the Light, in the wintry gloom,— 


Room for the Christ-Child, room! 
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Mother and Child 


BY RI. REV. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D. 


SMALL boy was asked, as Christ- 

mas week was drawing to a close, 

“Did vou have a Santa Claus at 
vour house ?” 

“ Yes.” was the answer. 

* Do vou believe in Santa Claus?” 

* No,” answered the lad, “and I don’t 
think my little sister does; but we didn’t 

ant to disappoint mamma.” 

It is hard to say whether such an an- 
swer is more comic or tragic. Its humor 
is certainly delightful, for it reveals that 
note in the average “kid ”—to use the 
term with which he is oftenest described 
by his fellows—whiech his elders do not 
always, nor, I apprehend, very often, sus- 
pect. We are wont to think of children 
and their thoughts with a certain conde- 
scension. I wonder if we ever realize that 
not unfrequently they are thinking in 
precisely the same way of us. The small- 
est boy—and sometimes girl—will pick 
up that mysterious argot which passes for 
language in the deseription of a ball 
game or a boat race, and will use it with 
a freedom and fluency that, to his mother 
especially, are simply paralyzing. “ Why, 
George, what on earth are you talking 
about?’ she asks, with an expression of 
itter perplexity, which provokes the “ kid- 
ng” to reply, with an air of immense 
contempt tempered by a fine note of com- 

ssion, “Oh, mother, you can’t under- 


-tand!” Tragic and prophetie utterance, 
reshadowing so much more that, as the 
vears go by, will come into the life of 


he little lad, and make his thought and 
peech—and that often quite innocently, 
too unintelligible to those who are 
closest to him. 

And yet, the way in which a child’s 
life is bound up in his mother’s, never to 
be wholly distinguishable from it, is one 
of the most interesting and often delight- 

ul facts in that closest of relationships. 
I saw, the other day, the photograph of 
ome forty or fifty boys, taken on their 


‘hool-grounds. One or two of them I 


knew, but the rest were strangers to mi 
But, running my eye over rank upon rank 
of youthful faces, suddenly my attention 
was arrested by one that, as though a cur- 
tain revealing the past had suddenly been 
drawn aside, opened a vista running back 
into many vivid memories, until it ended 
in the fair face of a young girl, now no 
longer living. “Who is that boy?” I 
asked, and at first the answer gave me no 
clew, until suddenly it flashed upon me 
that the name he bore was that of one 
whose wife had been that fair young 
creature whose face I had so suddenly re- 
called, and who lost her within a year of 
their marriage. She had played her little 
part upon the stage of life, and quickly 
vanished; and vet, there she was, looking 
out at me in the picture in the features 
of that motherless boy! The rare charm 
that I remembered so well, the eye of 
quick intelligence, the brow of prophetic 
imaginative development, the refined and 
sensitive mouth—no single feature was 
wanting; and I found myself wondering 
if, after all, that young motherhood was 
yet to project itself, in some longer span 
of life than had been vouchsafed to it, in 
rich and gracious unfolding in her boy. 
The question starts us, not unnatural- 
ly, upon another. The average reader, 
whether he be especially curious in such 
matters or no, must be aware how much 
was made, a little while ago, under the 
lead of Galton and his disciples, of hered- 
ity; and how distinctly those earlier tra- 
ditions have been traversed by a great 
German authority, who would persuade 
us, if 1 have understood him aright, that 
we have all been making too much of the 
law of heredity. Perhaps we have; but, 
all the same, there are certain obvious 
facts which, like the face of my little 
school-boy friend in the picture, we can- 
not quite ignore. Not long ago I was the 
guest of a friend in whose house was a 
charming lad of (what, alas! is not so 
common now as it used to be) the most 
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charming manners. Hc entered the room 
soon after my arrival, and at once, with- 
eut any suggestion from his elders, ad- 
vaneed, with outstretched hand, to greet 
me. The grace and charm of his saluta- 
tion were altogether exceptional—and to 
me, as it happened, much more; for they 
were the most perfect, and at the same 
time most perfectly unconscious, repro- 
duction of the manner, with rare 
iarm, of his mother. So marked was it 
iat when, a little later, both the lad and 
is mother had withdrawn, I could not 
ut speak of it. Said I to my host, “ Your 
ecouldn’t have taught that to 
enter a room or to shake hands; and yet 
was there ever a more felicitous reproduc- 
tion of her most distinct and individual 
manner?” “ Was there?” he replied, with 
some surprise; “I had not noticed it. 
Certainly, if it be so, the boy was not 
taught it. It must have been instinctive.” 

Undoubtedly he meant to be truthful, 
and strictly accurate; and yet, quite un- 
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consciously, he was neither. In other 
words, in every child there are certain 
tendencies which are inherited. In this 


boy’s case these were the tendencies of a 
gentleman, derived from his mother, who 
had been born a gentlewoman. But if 
this boy’s mother had left him at his 
birth, like the lad of whom I have already 
spoken, an orphan, there is no certainty, 
nor even any considerable probability, 
that he would have reproduced a certain 
manner and gesture, both of which had, 
in her, an especial charm. It be- 
cause, besides what he derived from his 
filial relationship, there was the daily in- 
fluence of her example, that this lad, 
eight or nine years old, illustrated a grace 
and courtesy of bearing that were 
singularly engaging. 

And that raises the question how far 
what we call “ charm ” is an inherited or 
aequirable quality. A young married 
woman, having asked a friend to suggest 
a topie of discussion for a ladies’ elub, 
was given the theme, “ What is charm, 
and may it be acquired?” She described 
the meeting, later, as rent into embittered 
factions by the discussion of the first 
member of the topic, “ What is charm ?”’ 
and as having, by common consent, ig- 
nored the other member as presenting in 
no sense a debatable proposition. The 
club, in other words, did not believe that 
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charm could be acquired. Whatever it 
was—and no two of them agreed on that 
subject—it was a ease, like the poet, of 
nascitur, non fit. If one, in other words, 
were not born with charm, he 
not acquire it. 


or she could 
I do not believe anything of the sort. 
On the contrary, I believe it could easily 
be proved, e. g., that an American girl or 
youth, transplanted from some rude and 
crude environment, with rustic manners 
and awkward speech and tactless infelici 


ties of many varieties, has reeognized 
defects, has struggled with them, and 
has overcome them not only, but has 


substituted for them graces of carriage, 
of gesture, of utterance, of responsive in- 
terest, of g consideration, all of 
which are more or less included in what 
we call “ charm ” 


engagin 


and, more than this, 
that when a child has passed from un- 
friendly or unsympathetic hands to those 
of a different and kindlier type, 
later the fruits of the moré¢ 
discriminating, and tactful handling hav 
revealed themselves. 

The subject has, surely, an especial in- 
terest at this Christmas-time, which is in 
especial way the children’s time. They 
are much in evidence in these Christmas 
festivities, and not always, it must be 
owned, in engaging ways. Mr. Thackeray 
has somewhere a delightful paper on 
“Children’s Parties,” the ter- 
rors of such occasions are tragically de- 
picted. But even there, amid the not al- 
ways very seemly quarrels and greediness 
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affectionate, 


in which 


of the boys, or the prophetic rivalries and 
small sareasms, as they criticise one an- 
other’s costumes, of the little girls, he 
has, with that rare intuition of his, a 
subtone tender admiration for lads 
and lassies who reflect, to the venerable 
“Mr. Spee,” the charming presence and 
behavior of their mothers as he remembers 
them in their earlier and more guileless 
days. 

Ah well, we may laugh, with a little 
note of cynicism in the laugh; but believ« 
me, my young mother who may chance to 
read these lines, you and your boy and 
girl are bound together by a threefold 
cord which I am sure would 
break if you could, even as you could not 
break it if you would. Make Christmas- 
time a time to recall and brighten it. 
There is the strand of 


of 


you not 


inheritanee, the 
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strand of opportunity, and the strand of 
affection. The youngster who is merry- 
making under your roof-tree, this Christ- 
mas-tide, has taken over, as in his form 
and features, so in many other ways, so 
much of you that sometimes, surely, it 
must set you to thinking. “I never 
knew,” said a mother, “ how hateful and 
hideous a thing my own anger was until 
I saw it in my child—and then I grappled 
with it in him, as I ought to have done, 
long before he was born, in myself!” 
That was a wise woman—wise enough to 
recognize her own infirmity, and_ still 
wiser not to despair of mastering it even 
when it reappeared in her child. 

For then there entered opportunity. 


Somebody has said that the Founders of 
the Republic bred great offspring because, 
though burdened beyond the conception 
even of the modern mothers, the women 
gave themselves, first of all and before all, 
to the rearing of their children. We are 
in danger, some of us, of getting a little 
too fine for that, and it is a peril that 
should be taken very seriously. You ea: 
do for your boy, my dear young mother. 
what no one else in all the world can d 
Remember his most sacred tie to you 
Use for him your best gifts of time, o 
opportunity, of sympathy, and then bind 
him to your mother-heart by the on 
cord that is mightiest and most endur- 
ing of all, the cord of love! 


The Coming of Peace* 


BY WOODROW WILSON 


HE surrender of the Earl of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown closed the 
eareer in America of the only 

British general who had shown command- 
ing gifts in the field. It closed also the 
revolution itself. 

Lord North knew what the news meant 
when it came. He is said to have received 
it “as he would have taken a ball in his 
breast, opening his arms and exclaiming 
wildly, ‘O God! it is all over!’” But 
when that first moment of poignant cha- 
grin was past, no doubt a very distinct 
sense of relief ensued, to offset the bitter- 
ness of the humiliating blow. It was im- 
perative for England that the American 
war should end. 

Opinion as well as fortune had set 
against the further prosecution of the 
war against the colonies. At first opinion 
had seemed to sustain it. The nation, so 
far as any man could tell, believed it 
necessary and desirable that the colonies 
should be brought to obedience. But 
with the progress of the war opinion had 
veered. Uneasiness and disquiet had en- 
sued, not merely because every campaign 
had ended in failure, but also because of 
the very fact of the war,—a war against 
Englishmen, and upon questions which 
abode at home as well as in America. 


There were some men who saw what 
underlay the doubts and agitations and 
dismays of the time,—who saw that the 
success of the English armies in America 
would mean such a danger to English lib- 
erty itself as they did not care to face, 
—the supremacy of the crown and an 
unreformed Parliament. The Duke of 
Richmond had not hesitated to declare 
at the very outset of the war his hope 
that it would end in just such a eruslh- 
ing defeat as this which had now come 
at Yorktown. Young Pitt, great Chat- 
ham’s son, had denounced the war while 
yet Cornwallis seemed to move victorious 
in the South as “ accursed, wicked, bar- 
barous.” Charles Fox clapped his hands 
at news of Washington’s final victory. 
Lord North had himself long ago lost 
heart in the business. He had wished to 
resign ever since the news of Burgoyne’s 
surrender; had kept his office against his 
will and better judgment because the 
king so urgently commanded him to keep 
it; and was heartily glad to get his re- 
lease when at last the House itself yield- 
ed to opinion out-of-doors and voted that 
the war should stop. A soldier led the 
dissatisfied Commons in their tardy re- 
volt,—the gentle Conway, who from the 
first had stood with Burke and the Rock- 
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ingham Whigs as a champion of the cause 
of the Englishmen over sea. On the 
27th of February, 1782, he triumphantly 
carried against the ministers the signif- 
icant resolution, “ That it is the opinion 

this House that a further prosecution 
of offensive war against America would, 
under present circumstances, be the 
means of weakening the efforts of this 
country against her European enemies, 
and tend to increase the mutual enmity 
so fatal to the interests both of Great 
Britain and America,” and on the 4th of 
Mareh ecapped it with the still more 
trenchant resolution, “ That the House 
will consider as enemies of his Majesty 
those who should advise or attempt a fur- 
ther prosecution of offensive war on the 
continent of North America.” By the 
end of the month North was out, and 
Rockingham had once more taken oftice. 

But the chief fruit of the change ot 
ministers was peace. Lord Rockingham 
lived only three months to preside over 
the counsels of peace and reformation he 
had so long wished to bring about. On 
the second of July, 1782, Lord Shelburne 
became the head of the government, and 
some of the Rockingham Whigs refused 
to serve under his leadership. But the 
reconstitution of the ministry did not af- 
fect either its spirit or its policy. It had 
planned peace and was able to bring it 
about. France and Spain had but com- 
pleted their bankruptey by the war; Eng- 
land’s credit was secure. She could af- 
ford to continue the war; they could not. 
It was a mere matter of terms: England 
could almost dictate what they should be. 

Peace must have seemed to Washing- 
ton and Greene and Knox in the field, to 


‘the executive committees of the Congress 


at Philadelphia, to Franklin at Paris and 
John Adams at the Hague, like a be- 
neficent providence rather than a thing 
earned by decisive victory. It was mid- 
summer, 1782, before they could thor- 
oughly eredit those who told them of its 
certain approach. That supreme stroke 
at Yorktown having been delivered, every- 
thing had fallen slack; it seemed impossi- 
ble to add anything, by way of making 
victory secure. There were still, it might 
be, some forty thousand British troops 
in America, reckoning all the posts from 
Canada round about, west and east, to the 
Gulf and the islands of the Indies. There 
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were seventeen thousand in New York, 
and nearly seven thousand facing Gen- 
eral Greene in the South. Having tin- 
ished at Yorktown, Washington sent two 
thousand men south to re-enforce General 
Greene in South Carolina, and himself 
went promptly back to his post at New- 
burgh, to wateh Clinton at New York, 
leaving Rochambeau and four thousand 
French troops at Williamsburg in Vir- 
ginia, to guard the approaches of the 
Chesapeake. He was deeply anxious. He 
knew that the country had reached a 
point of utter exhaustion, lethargy, and 
disorganization. Not a recruit could he 
get. The troops were unpaid, unfed, only 
half clothed. He deemed the situation 
one of grave peril; and despaired present- 
ly of so much as keeping up appearances, 
knowing very well that the British were 
as well aware of his weakness as he was, 
and of the apathy and confusion of weak 
counsels that had fallen on the states. 
Clinton sent word to the ministers that 
if they would but send him ten thousand 
more men he would be responsible for 
the reduction of the country. Rodney 
presently cleared the coast of the French, 
and there was nothing to prevent fresh 
troops and supplies being sent as fast as 
the ministers wished to send them,— 
nothing but the ministers’ desire for 
peace, which Washington found it hard 
to credit. 

But the new year confirmed the good 
news. The leaders of government in 
England had no doubt come to perceive 
very clearly how essentially impossible 
it was to conquer America, now that the 
alienation of feeling between the two 
countries was complete and final, and all 
thought of submission or accommodation 
out of the question. Their generals had 
seldom been beaten in battle, as it was. 
Burgoyne had won action after action 
in the northern forests. only to find him- 
self helpless at last. Tlowe had had his 
way easily enough at New York and 
on his expedition against Philadelphia. 
Cornwallis had moved freely, almost vic- 
toriously, into the trap at Yorktown. The 
unpalatable fact was, that British troops 
could control only so much of the country 
as they actually occupied, and that it was 
out of the question to occupy all of it. 
With Washington always at hand, al- 
ways ready to strike, and always able to 
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make the stroke tell, it was not safe even 
to attempt the maintenance of extended 
lines. At any rate England had grown 
weary of the unnatural business; the 
Ilouse of Commons had declared against 
the war; the new ministers were resolved 
to end it, even at the cost of granting 
America her independence; and it had 
become only a matter of terms. 

In May, 1782, General Clinton was 
superseded at New York by General Sir 
Guy Carleton, who was instructed to as- 
sure the American commander-in-chief of 
the government’s determination to seek 
terms of peace, and who was of the noble 
spirit to like his errand. On the eleventh 
of July the British garrison at Savannah 
was withdrawn and sent to New York. 
In August Washington received from 
Carleton definitive assurances that the 
independence of the United States was to 
be conceded as a preliminary of peace, 
and in September the French who had re- 
mained in Virginia joined the Americans 
on the Hudson. In October they em- 
barked at Boston for France. By the 
close of November (30 November, 1782) 
a provisional treaty of peace had been 
agreed upon; and on the fourteenth of 
December Charleston was also evacuated, 
and the South left free of British troops. 
Carleton, when he felt that peace was in- 
deed assured, began to disband the loyal- 
ist regiments enlisted in the British ser- 
vice and to despatch many of his regu- 
lars to the West Indies, to Nova Scotia, 
and to England. No one doubted any 
longer that the end of the bitter busi- 
ness had come at last; every one waited 
impatiently for the treaties which were 
to constitute its formal conclusion. 

The actual formulation of peace, how- 
ever, proved a matter of no small diffi- 
culty. America and France were bound 
together by the close and honorable ties 
of alliance; and France was in her turn 
allied with Spain, who now felt her in- 
terests to be by no means coincident with 
the interests of America. The Congress 
at Philadelphia explicitly commanded its 
commissioners “to be guided by the 
wishes of the French court.” Dr. Frank- 
lin, Mr. John Adams, and Mr. John Jay, 
who bore its commission, were men of 
honor, and entertained, besides, a lively 
sense of the very deep obligations of the 
United States to France, for the money 


and the armed assistance in the field a) 
upon the seas, without which, apparent! 
their victory would have been impossib| 
It proved impracticable, nevertheless, 
act with France; for she conducted he: 
self, not as the ingenuous friend of t) 
United States, but only as the enemy 
England, and as first and always a sub 
strategist for her own interest and a 
vantage. The American commission 
would not be tricked and made use 0! 
and came to terms separately, secretly, 
and for themselves with the English, thi 
instructions notwithstanding. They did 
not make peace without their ally, bu: 
they would not accept terms of her a: 
rangement. The Count de Vergennes, 
her astute minister, had meant to devis 
a balance of power in America whic! 
might be made to redound to the advai 
tage of France in Europe: had meant t 
support England in the exclusion of th 
Americans from the Newfoundland fish 
eries, and in her claim that the northern 
boundary of the United States should }. 
the river Ohio, instead of the great lakes: 
to suggest the creation of a neutral zon 
of territory between the western settle- 
ments of the American states and the 
Mississippi, set apart for the Indians un- 
der the joint protection of the United 
States and Spain; and to stand with Spain 
for the utmost possible northward exten- 
sion of the boundaries of Florida, which 
Spain had taken possession of. The 
American commissioners ignored him and 
got their own terms:—The independence 
of the United States, a northern bound- 
ary at the great lakes and a western 
boundary at the Mississippi, and the use 
of the Canadian fisheries. Between the 
signing of the provisional and the sign- 
ing of the definitive treaty the ministry 
of Lord Shelburne gave place to a coali- 
tion ministry under the Duke of Port- 
land, which brought North once more into 
office; but the course of the negotiations 
was not materially changed. The Amer- 
ican commissioners got substantially all 
they had contended for (3 September, 
1783). 

The states had at last a common gov- 
ernment which could accept independ- 
ence. On the first of March, 1781, Mary- 
land had given her tardy assent to the 
Articles of Confederation, on the under- 
standing that the states which had claims 
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to territory in the West should as soon 
as possible cede those claims to the newly 
formed government. On the fourteenth 
of January, 1784, the Congress of the 
Confederation, not vet two vears old, rati 
tied the treaty of peace. A burst of heady 
indignation followed the publication of 
the terms of the treaty. It was well 
enough that the United States should 
have their independence, of course, and 
their proper boundaries, and that the im- 
memorial right of their peopl to fish in 
the Canadian waters should be re tained; 
but there were other articles in the treaty 
which gave almost universal dissatisfae- 
tion. The Confederation bound itself to 
urge upon the states unconditional am 
nesty for the loyalists and a complete res- 
toration of their estates and civil rights, 
and to prevent so far as possible any legal 
obstacles being put in the way of the col- 
lection of the debts due British merchants 
at the outbreak of the war. Dr. Franklin 
had very candidly explained to the Brit- 
ish commissioners that the Congress of 


the Confederation had no power to en- 


force these articles: that it could only 
advise the states, and that they would 
be free to follow or to disregard its ad 
vice as they pleased. And they did dis 
regard it entirely and even seornfully, be- 
ing bent upon vouchsafting to the loyal- 
ists neither property nor rights of any 
kind, and upon virtually wiping out all 
debts owed to Englishmen. 

When peace came it proved more ditt- 
cult than ever to induce the states to 
act, or even seriously to take counsel, in 
the common interest. They had made 
the Confederation, but they were indiffer- 
ent to it. They were engaged in setting 
their own affairs in order after all the 
disquieting years of revolution and war 
which had brought such sad havoe upon 
their old-time ordinances and ways of 
life. Passion had run hot while the war 
lasted. It was not easy to put a term at 
once upon the license or upon the dis- 
tempers which such a time had produced 
so rankly. Not a little poise, not a little 
of the sentiment of law, not a little of 
the solidity of tradition and the steadi- 
ness of established weys of thought and 
action, not a little of the training, the 
pride of reputation, the compulsion of 
elass spirit——the loyalty and honor of 
a class accustomed to rule and to furnish 


rulers,—not a little of the conservative 
strength of the young communities, had 
gone out of the country with the loyal 
ists. There was an inevitable unsteadi- 
ness in affairs because in 


sO Inany places 
new men, and radical, were at the front 
in all public business. 

Those who had adhered to the old order 
had made their Way out of the revolted 
states in almost ineredible numbers, as 
the issue of the war approached and _ be- 
came certain. Throughout the latter part 
of 1782 and all of 1783 they had poured 
out of the country in a veritable flight, 
knowing themselves proseribed — and 
ruined, and not daring to wait for the 
actual evacuation of the English. Out 
of the southern country they made their 
Way in ever-inereasing numbers’ into 
Spanish Florida, or took ship to Bermuda 
or the British West Indies. Those who 
were within reach of Canada set out 
northward through the forests to seek 
a refuge there, following the rough, un 
cleared trails andthe watercourses, with 
pack-horse and boat, as in the old days of 
the first settlement of the continent out 
of Europe, abandoning home and property 
to eseape contumely and the unspeakable 
hardship of being outlawed and hated in 
the communities of their own birth and 
Lreeding. Thousands upon thousands 
crowded to New York to seek the shelter 
of the British arms. It was the twenty- 
tifth of November, 1783, before Sir Guy 
Carleton could effect the tinal evacuation 
of the city, so great and so troublesome 
was the pitiful company of refugees for 
which he felt himself obliged in mere 
compassion to provide protection and 
transportation. More than twenty-nine 
thousand refugees (including three thou- 
sand negroes) left the state of New York 
alone, for Canada, during that confused 
and anxious year 1783. 

Most of these had taken no active part 
in the struggle which had rendered them 
homeless. Almost without exception they 
had been, in opinion, as thoroughly op- 
posed as their neighbors to the policy ot 


the king and Parliament towards the 
colonies. But they had not been willing 
to go the ugly length of rebellion and of 
final separation from England. When it 
came to the final breach, some of them 
had become not merely passive but active 
opponents of revolution and independ- 
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COUNT DE 


ence. The more partisan had taken up 
arms for the king. First and last, there 
had been no less than twenty-five thou- 
sand loyalists enlisted in the British ser- 
vice during the five years of the fighting. 
At one time (1779) they had actually out- 
numbered the whole of the continental 
muster under the personal command of 
Washington. 

Most, however, had been quiet non- 
combatants, and had been opponents 
of the revolution only in opinion. When 
the war was over, the men who spoke 
the mind of the majority and who ac- 
cordingly controlled poliey in the new 
states refused to make any distinction 
between those who had taken up arms 
and those who had not. In their eyes 
they were all alike “ Tories ” and traitors; 
and many an excess of persecution and 
spoliation, many a wanton insult, many 
an act of mere vengeance, darkened the 
years which immediately followed the 
war;—inereasing the bands of exiles and 
adding in an inealeulable measure to the 
bitterness which was throughout genera- 


tions to mark the feeling of Canada for 
her southern neighbors. 

It was but human nature that it should 
be so. No one could wonder that civil 
war had brought these too familiar things 
in its train. The bitterest words of th 
great Washington himself were uttered 
egainst the Tories. Even with his splen- 
did moderation and poise of mind, he 
could not find it in his heart to forgive 
the men who had seemed to fill every 
country - side his army entered with in- 
trigue and threat of treason to the cause 
he had given his life to. The best Vir- 
ginians had chosen as he had chosen: hi 
could not imagine how good men or true 
patriots anywhere could choose otherwise. 
It was part of the almost universal de- 
moralization produced by the war that 
every sentiment should now exhibit its 
excess, every reaction prove dangerously 
violent. There was everywhere a_ sort 
of moral exhaustion; a relaxation of the 
very principles of just and temperate gov- 
ernment which the war had been fought 
to vindicate; a loss of tone, an access of 
perilous agitation. 

The war had brought many things in 
its train calculated to work distress and 
to throw both morals and business into 
confusion. For one thing, it had sad- 
dled the country with a quite ineal- 
culable burden of debt. The individual 
states, the general Congress, towns, pri- 
vate persons, had strained their credit 
to the utmost to meet the engagements 
and defray the expenses of a season dur- 
ing which business was oftentimes alto- 
gether suspended and the ordinary sources 
of income absolutely dried up. The states 
and the Congress alike had resorted to 
the demoralizing expedient of issuing pa- 
per money which they could not redeem. 
Its bulk had of course increased from 
year to year, and its value had as rapid- 
ly declined. The continental money in 
particular had fallen so in value that the 
commodity must have been valueless in- 
deed which fell under the reproach of 
being “ not worth a continental.” 
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The Story of the Snow Crystals 


BY WILSON 
lilustrations from photographs. 


UICK, the first flakes are falling, 
the couriers of the coming snow- 
storm; the skylight, and 

directly under it place the carefully pre- 
pared blackboard, on whose 
the most minute form of 
may be welcomed from cloud-land. 


open 


ebony surface 
frozen beauty 


The 


about to 
are deft 


mysteries of the upper air are 
reveal themselves, if our hands 
and our eyes quick enough. 

The photographic microscope 
half-inch objective is all ready, 
centred, and focussed. 


with its 
close by, 
The plate-holder, 


with its rapid plates, is in position. 
The room is lighted only from the win- 
dow overhead, through which frail, 


branching, tabular crystals, big and soft, 
are dropping gently on the blackboard 
from the thin lower stratum of cloud. 
In doors and out the temperature is the 
same, and there is time, as these mys- 
terious messengers present themselves, 
to study them. No two are alike. Of the 
tens of thousands now filling the air, an 
infinitesimal proportion fall on this board; 
nor is there good reason to doubt that 
when they started from equal heights 
on their journey earthward, many of 
the snow crystals were exactly alike in 
shape and size, and probably in den- 
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sity. Plastie forces have moulded them; 
the swirl of the storm, the pressure of 
air currents, have altered their configura- 
tion and density. Here they ecome—more 
and 


eagerly over 


compact already, smaller size, 
clearly tabular. Glanecing 
the surface of the board, the eye dis- 
cerns some snow crystals of perfect sym- 
metry and unusual shape. It is a delicate 
puzzle of geometrical beauty, this table- 
top from fairyland, like a spider’s web 
frosted as it floated through the air. 
Lifted on the point of a broom splint, 
flattened on the plate by a feather, this 
prize specimen is soon photographed. 
Some come to us marvellously perfect 
in form and interior decoration, others 
searred and broken, or exhibiting imper- 
fections due to the violent winds of the 
blizzard, or to other unfavorable condi- 
tions. 

Some winters I have only suceeeded 
in getting two or three good opportuni- 
ties for the study of snow erystals. In 
others as many as fifteen. I began by 
making drawings of the intricate figures, 
so varied and so beautiful. One hun- 
dred drawings were completed each year 
for three consecutive Then 
same the idea of micro-photographs, by 
the dry-plate process. In January, 1885, 
I made my first success with this meth- 
od; now I have a collection of more than 


seasons. 
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- eight hundred photographs of snow erys- balance. From the western and northe: 
; tals, no two alike. The present winter portions of the clouds in a widesprea 
nl may bring through my skylight the storm the finest snow crystals are to by 
twin in size and shape of some one secured. In fact, the extent and thy 
1 Fs of my eight hundred forms; or I. character of a storm may be read direct] 


may for many more years continue from its crystals. Each stratum 
erates its own types, which, if they com 

unmodified beneath the student’s eye, in 
De dicate unerringly whence they started 


fen 


From the highest cloud strata the erysta] 
come in minute columnar or solid tabula 
forms, but no two alike. From the in 
termediate cloud strata the erystals ar 
larger, tabular, in the main, and com 
pact. The lowest strata send us. the 
biggest snow crystals, in shape frail, 
branching, and tabular, or of granular 
form. The low, attenuated cloud strata 
of local storms give the same crystalline 


shapes as the similar strata of great, 
| widespread storms. 


The coarser portions of the cloud par 
ticles often coalesce with and spoil th 
this fascinating study, which I resume contour of the true transparent crystals. 
' each winter with more absorbmg inter- Jt is here that the student of snow crys- 
est, before the expected duplicate arrives. tals 
1 Of course there are duplicates. The 

first great lesson of the study of the 


erystals is their obedience to law, their 


meets his earliest and his’ most 
abiding disappointments. Many a coun- 
try boy has marvelled at the great stars 
of wet, heavy snow which fell and melted 


conformity to conditions which from time at his feet. in the beginning of a snow- 


to time are reproduced in the cloud strata 
where the crystals have their birth. But 
in view of the number of conditions 


storm, before he could reason out the 
detail of what seemed to him a frozen 
figure from his Eueclid—vyet not frozen 
which must coincide, it is not strange hard enough for examination. Given, 
that there are no duplicates among my however, snow-storms of an even degree 
eight hundred photographs. of temperature and altitude, and the 
In its journey earthward the snow crys- crystals exhibit, individually and collee- 
tal absorbs air, and this included air tively, the same peculiarities. 
modities materially erystalline forms. All 


snowtfalls do not contain beauti- 
The aceretion of snow particles from 


ful, perfect forms. Storms sweeping over 
several directions may rapidly increase wide areas are much the most apt to fur- 


the bulk of the falling crystal, and unite nish them. The difference between the 


to it air molecules from all sides at once, 
yet so unfailing, so wonderful, are the 


i silent, changeless laws of nature that 
when this same snow crystal emerges — | 


from the lowest of the storm. strata, 


symmetry and beauty of design have 
been re-established; if it is no longer the 
minute column or the solid table which 
began its earthward journey from the 
highest, coldest clouds—these being the 
forms characteristic of the upper strata 

if spangles and rods and lacelike tracery 
have been added in the intermediate cloud 
strata, its symmetry is. still unmarred. 
Each rod or spangle has its counter- 
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merous, the successive impacts on th 


snow erystals of two blizzards is much 
less marked than the difference between 
the erystals of a blizzard and of a small 
local storm. Careful examination of the 
snow erystals which are reproduced in the 
illustrations to this article shows how ex- 
ceedingly complex are the interior details 
of many of them. Each of these complexi- 
ties means something; each indicates a 
date, or a place, or a condition in the 
evolution of the erystal. 

Now, curiously enough, these interior 
details, with their rods, slats, bars, fila- 
ments, and flowery geometrical shapes, 
which add so much to the charm of 
the crystalline form, are found to con- 
sist largely of minute inclusions of air. 

The crystals did not grow, up in the 
clouds, by a slow, continuous process, but 
rather by a succession of minute, numer- 
ous, and hidden aceretions, alternating 
with periods of stagnation. The minute 
water molecules that furnished the mate- 
rial for the new growths must often have 
swarmed on to the growing crystals from 
both sides, simultaneously. This sudden 
joining of new to old growths caught and 
imprisoned air bubbles. 

Judging from the number of new 
growths exhibited in the interior of many 
of the erystals, these accretions of water 
molecules must have been amazingly nu- 


flying or falling crystal coming in rapi: 
succession. The form of each accretion 
its shape and size, must have differed 
from that of every other accretion by 
which the crystal has been buffeted in 
its transitory existence. Yet, marvel of 
marvels, in spite of these suecessiv: 
shocks and growths, recurring without 
regularity, under varying conditions of 
temperature, wind, density, ete., the pro 
duct of it all is perfectly symmetrical: 
the foree has been received and the ac 
cretion distributed evenly on every point 
and angle. 

Every great blizzard has furnished its 
own quota of new and beautiful crystals. 
That of March 12, 1888, was especially 
interesting in the opportunities it of- 
fered for original investigation. 

The winters of 1889, 1890, 1891, and 
1900 were very unfavorable for this 
study. Those of 1888, 1895, 1898, 1899, 
and 1901 were exceptionally favorable. 
Nearly all of the snow erystals reproduced 


in this article were observed and photo- 
graphed in the course of the winter of 
1900-1901, which yielded me 133 new 
forms. The greatest number afforded by 
any one of the previous twenty winters 
was 115, in 1899. 
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C) ther People's 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 
Illustrations by Sarah S. Stilwell 
has come to be usual when cause you have to set your teeth to keep 


there is a great procession to 
bring out the boys of the pub- 


; lie schools and make them a 
part of it. Their uniforms 
are incomplete. They don't 


carry weapons, or if they do, 
the weapons add nothing to the effect. 
They usually, but 
there is very little pomp or panoply about 


march, pretty well, 


them. They are placed far down the line 
near its latter end, and if the procession 
is a long one they don’t come into view 
until the eves are more or less wearied 


with watching the long succession of 
regiments and military organizations 
which form the more brilliant part of 


the show. And yet when the school-boys 
come along in their belated turn there is 
a notable quickening in the interest of 
| the Far down the line you 
| hear cheering, vigorous and strong, from 
crowds that a moment before had seemed 
jaded. “What’s that?” You lean for- 
ward and look down the street. “Oh! 
the school-boys are eoming!” And when 
they come, proud, intent, heads up, eyes 
to the front, and their best foot forward, 
you cheer too, and if you stop it is be- 


spectators. 
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vour tears back. <A lot of boys; lots and 


lots of boys in marching ranks! That’s 
all. What ails you? What stirs you? 
What is there so moving about all these 


urchins? You don’t know. You only 
know that vou always have sensations in 
the throat when the school-boys go by, 
and have to wink and swallow to keep 
trom being too visibly affected. You see 
other persons using like measures of re- 
straint. There’s nothing sad about the 
boys: th-v are in dead that is 
all. Yet their vouth 

touches us 
fully. They are the 
Future, incarnate, 
devoted. They march 
to dooms of which 
we know a little 


more than they, but J we a 
» 


earnest, 


wonder- 


of which neither we 
nor they know much. 
What battles are 
ahead for them! 
What decimations, recurring and 

table, wait for those devoted legions! 
they have no misgivings. 


inevi- 

But 
The great horn 
throbs; the bugle shrills; in with 


step 
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drum-be ats on goes bovhood 


marching where God wills. 


Lo These are other people’s 


children that we have been 


re watching. Our boys, mavy- 
% be, are otf at school. Our 
i, yr ‘4 girls are looking out of yon- 
(>? ) der window. All this emo- 


tion and = disturbance and 
pride has been, not over in 
dividual children, but over 
childhood. When we are asked if we like 
children, we are used to say that it de- 
pends upon the child; that we like some 
children, just as we like some grown per- 
sons, and others we don’t like, or like 
less. That is true, but it isn’t the whole 
truth, for children as children do appeal 
to most of us in a way that grown-ups 
don’t. We feel towards all children some- 
thing of paternal solicitude. An instinct 
prompts us to protect 


the young, and in most as 
of us it is stronger than gr 


our nerves, our tem- 
pers, or our fears. The 


pains and distresses that es) 
befall children and 
which we ean’t help, 

we don’t want to know i) 
about. When grown- 


ups die, it is the common lot, and we don’t 
grieve unless we have personal reasons. 
But a child’s death that seems unealled- 
for hurts us. When a child is lost, we 
search the newspapers till we read that 
it has been found. When a child is 
stolen, anywhere, the news, when it gets 
thoroughly around, excites the whole 
country. Of course we love children; 
our own best; other folk’s children too; 
preferring those who are 
most lovable, but more or 
less solicitous about all. 
Te people who have chil- 
dren of their own, other 
children are relatively in- 
teresting as members of the 
generation to which their 
children belong and factors 


in their children’s de- 
They offer 

useful means of  com- 
parison. What I know of Johnny Green 
and William Carter, ecoevals of my 
Jonas, helps me to determine whether at 
this period of his development Jonas is 


velopment. 


getting in fair measure what ought to be 
coming to him. I compare his scholar- 
ship with theirs, his height, weight, and 
physical stability, his energy, his man- 
ners, and his character. They are of his 
world, and his place in it is going to be 
determined in the long-run by the rela 
tion his qualifications bear to theirs and 
those of their like. I trust I am not in- 
ordinately ambitious for Jonas, but | 
want him to have his due, and I know he 
won't get it unless somehow he can man- 
age to demonstrate that it is his. If Wil- 
liam Carter is able and industrious 
enough to lead the elass, Jonas and I 
don’t propose to vrudge him 
that distinetion. If Johnny » 
Green can outwrestle his fel- . 
lows, Jonas in a cheerful spirit org! 
will contribute a fall to his list , 
of victories. But so far as any 

influence of mine with Jonas THEY 
ean effect it, they shall both 

work faithfully for their dis- } 
tinction. That leaders should ee} 
lead, that superior parts 

should gain superior rewards, 

is essential to progress. That is a part 
of the great scheme whereof the mil- 
lennium is to be the ultimate result, and 
it is not for us to dispute its wisdom. 
The competition that develops leadership, 
discernment, resolution, and other pre- 
cious qualities is perfectly healthy, and 
ought to be sweet-tempered and whole- 
some. To make the best of one’s self is to 
show appreciation of the handiwork of 
one’s Maker. If William’s best is better 
than Jonas’s, it will help Jonas by stimu- 
lating his efforts; and Jonas, in turn, if 
he crowds William hard, will keep him 
well up to his pace. This is one of the 
great services that other folk’s children 
do us. They help us get out of our ehil- 
dren what is in them. We could hardly 
do it without them. A Ruskin may grow 
up solitary and leave a great name. We 
ean be thankful 
for what he gave 
the world and vet 
suspect that with 
wiser rearing he 
would have given 
it still more. Our 
children need 
companionship,the 
stimulation — that 


ti 
| 
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comes from good-humored rivalry, the 
stress of such a generous combat as is 
suited to their years. Competition car- 
ried to an extreme is ugly. Where 
there are not necessaries enough to go 


around, finer natures will contend, not 


1 see who shall have the most, but. the 
least. But in this competition of chil- 
dren pursuing strength and knowledge, 
the store is boundless, and the more of it 
the leader wets, the more will each one get 
who competes with him. 

When the human disposition to take 
thought for the future goes beyond the 
eare for personal necessit le s and becomes 
a solicitude for mankind in general, the 
scriptural injunction in restraint of it 
doesn’t apply. Nothing is going to break 
men—the best men—oft their interest in 
the future. The natural human craving 
for immortality, which is bred of the ob 
vious incompleteness of life on earth, 
enters into it. We lay up money—some 
of us do—against the future, and don’t 
give over doing it for all that we know 


what a dubious rampart it is, a chance as I have had.” 

and how uneertain is the fate Ee We have heirs of our bodies, 

of savings when the thrifty hand a and heirs of our minds and 

that gathered them lets go. In Revsae. spirits. The truest heirs of the 

our day and in our country the / Ay Tlic, strong man are they whom his 
\ 


ereat cause for which money 


by bequest or by living hands 


is most willingly poured out ig a of his blood, they may not—but 


is the training of the young. 

The feeling is that what makes 

better people makes a better world and 
a better future. Givers, though in- 
numerable objects appeal to them, give 
most bountifully to edueation, and to 
what concerns the training of the young. 
It would not be incomprehensible if the 
great money-makers should say, “ Know- 
ledge is power; health is power; let us 
make them searee, that our descendants, 


having both, may have the greater advan 
tage.” That would be seltishly provident 
in a certain way, even though it would 
be short-sighted. But our givers follow 
no such reasoning. They leave, indeed, 
accumulated money to the exclusive us¢ 
of their deseendants for better or worse. 
Many of them strive while they live to 
monopolize certain means and processes 
of money-making, but they don’t try to 
build up monopolies in knowledge or in 
health. They were men before they wert 
monopolists. They are men to the end. 
All children seem to be theirs. For all 
children, for all youth, they strive to 
open the paths to usefulness and all its 
rewards. That the fit shall come to their 
own, that the less fit shall improve, that 
genius shall not lack its tools nor indus- 
try its opportunity—these things are 
more to them than the chances or mis- 
chances of their remote descendants. “ I 
have earned my advantage,” says one; 
“why shouldn’t I profit by it? But I 
want the next generation to have as fair 


a spirit quickens. They may be 


they are to take up his work, 
Vu and for them he does well to 

take thought. If a man _ has 
children, the farther he looks into the fu- 
ture the more diffused is the thin stream 
of blood that has passed through his veins, 
and the slighter the relationship that his 
descendants bear to him. If he looks far 
enough ahead, the progeny of his progeny 


blend into the general mass of mankind, 
and he sees in himself merely a unit of 
the world that is, and a progenitor of the 


; 
| 
t 


OTHER 


that is to 


world 
be. By as much as 
RS iM 


hi “elations| 
ls relationship to 
is relationship 
prospective individ- 
uals grows less im- 
portant to him, his 
mr lationship to the 
general mass of 
coming men should 
re 
More 
B tant. No man, be 


he ever so great or 
ever so strong, can 
be sure that his line will not run out, or 
that any kind of sceptre or any acecumula- 


tion of wealth that he may hand down 
will net pass out of his descendants’ 
hands. But he can be reasonably sure 


that all lives will not run out, and that 
does on the earth that 
last, 


It 


worth inheriting, he 


is worth 


fall 


what he 


doing will and will 
heir to it. 


thing 


some one 


leaves any- 
will have heirs. They may 
be his children, but they 

are almost as likely to be 
other people’s children, His a 
impulse, if he has it, to 
provide for childhood and 

for youth in i 


sound 


general is 


and natural, for, 
after all, it is the expres- 
sion of his desire that his 


own shall come to their 
own. 

But all this is a good way from home. 
The other people’s children that interest 


us parents most violently are those that 


our children are, or are to be, thrown 
with. We ought to wish that our chil- 
dren may be thrown with children on 


their tine graces of character, 
they may have an improving effect. We 
ought to send our children out like little 
missionaries into a world that is to profit 
I have not ob- 
served that parents live up very generally 
Incident- 
ally it may be accomplished, but the more 
usual disposition is to take thought not 
so much as to whose children our children 
can most benefit, but what children they 
can most profit by. Very nice children 
indeed, well-mannered, well - trained, 
sweet-tempered, and intelligent, are the 
sort we 


whom, by 


by their companionship. 


to this honorable aspiration. 


prefer as our children’s com- 
panions, and especially as companions for 
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eur girls. We seem more solicitous, if 
possible, that our charges should get 
grace by association than impart it. That 


seems greedy, but it is at least a ecompli- 
ment to other parents. What is our test 
ol schools ¢ Do Wwe the 


courses, and inquire diligently as to the 


study list of 


capacity of teachers’ To some extent we 


do, but much more we judge them by 


their fruits. 

Clementine is getting old and expects 
and hasn't 
made up her mind vet which of several 


to swap schools next year, 
seminaries for girls is to have her valu- 


able We 


the subject, she and # 


are investigating 
We do it chietly 
in the morning just before nine o'clock, 
Fifth Avenue to the 
now. Every morning 
we meet squads of the pupils of the other 


patronage. 


as we walk down 


school she goes to 


schools, and observe them with unfailing 
Their 


modishness of 


interest comeli- 
the 


their raiment, their health, 


hess, 


spirits, manners nothing 


about them fails to receive 


our attention. We even 
( note how many of them 
come in cabs, and how 
many drive their own 
earts. Our idea that 


schools are best known by 
though 
deceitful 


and don’t always indicate 


their fruits, and 


appearances are 
flavor, still, looks and demeanor certainly 
count find that 
the desire to improve either her mind or 


for something. I can't 
her companions’ has much weight with 
Clementine. What she is looking for is 
the best lot of girls, 
standards; 


her 
is subordinate 
if possible, to the 
same school that Gertrude goes to. 


according to 
that 
to her intention to go, 


and even 


Ger- 
trude is some one else’s child, and goes to 
Clementine’s — present 
Clemen- 
her 


school, and 


tine enjoys so- 


ciety. 
As for Blandina, she 


knows where she is 
going. There is not (Cae 
and has not been the , 

least uncertainty. A// 
Miss Adams’s girls 
may come to sehool in 
earts. Miss Bacon’s 


Neat 
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girls may he ever so nice, and Miss 
Bacon’s vogue ever so sweeping, Blandina 
is to go neither to Miss Adams’s nor 
to Miss Bacon’s. She is going to Miss 
Camp's. It is a graded school, and 
graded schools don’t suit all girls. It 
hasn't been necessary to consider whether 
they especially suit Blandina, because 
any good school seems to suit Blandina. 


Camilla Drayton has not been to school 


\ 


o 


at all vet, so far as | have heard, not even 
to dancing-school. She is an only child, 
and is being carefully reared. She has a 
governess. They don’t let her ride in the 
street cars for fear she will catch some- 
thing. They seem to want her to have 
measles, whooping-cough, chicken-pox, 
German measles, mumps, and the other 
things, after she is grown up and can 
appreciate them better. Well, she is an 
attractive person, and it is sad to think 
she has so many experiences ahead of 
her. 

In our family we have had every- 
thing but small-pox and searlet fever, 
and those we hope to avoid. To have got 


through measles and whooping-cough is 
like having paid-up life-insurance, It is 
surprising that some of the parents of 


other people’s children should be at so 
much pains to avoid experiencing so 
agreeable a sensation. It seems to mx 
that Camilla’s mother is too distrustful of 
the common lot, and over-solicitous to 
avoid what happens to be in the air. 
If she is, she has merely fallen into an 
error that few mothers of only children 
are able to avoid. They want their dar 
lings to learn to swim, but prefer that 
they shall learn in the bath-tub 
at home. Competition, and the 
wisdom that comes from attri- 
tion with one’s « oevals, are doubt- 
less less indispensable to girls 
than to boys. A boy who is to 
make his own way must learn 
to know and deal with other 
boys. With a girl’s success, Com- 
petition has less to do. Instinet 
and native grace and mothering 
do more for her. She may ae 
complish her destiny without any 
very wide experience of other 


, girls. And vet her dealings with 

other people’s children will be 
yes hd unlucky indeed if there is not a 
great deal more of profit in it 
than of loss. It should vield her 
friendships, and a girl’s friend- 


ships for girls are affairs of great 
moment, or else story - writers 
are mistaken. It should develop 
her discriminations, too. is 
a girl to learn the true inward- 
ness of girls, or which she likes 
and which she doesn’t like, and 
why, unless she is thrown with 
them’ Where else than by personal in- 
vestigation is she to gather the wisdom 
about femininity which is to be so useful 
to her daughters, and her sons, when she 
has them 4 
Children in families where there are 
other children get on better without other 
people’s ehildren than only children do, 
but even they need other people’s children 
for their development. The elder chil- 
dren in families are apt to assume such 
authority as they may over the younger 
ones, and the younger ones are apt to 
dispute it, and it isn’t an uncommon 
thing for sisters to quarrel. That is not 
necessarily a great matter. It does not 
imply lack of affection, but only the 
clashing of forces neither of which one 
would spare. But of course it may be 
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overdone, and it is preferable that energy 
of this sort should not be 
oped in one’s own household, and that both 


too much devel- 


likes and dislikes should find some field 
eultivation Ex- 
lessons of toleration, of live and 


for from home. 
cellent 


let live, are to he 


away 


learned by association 


with other folks’ children. 


‘Il have been surprised,” says Aunt 
Matilda to Susan’s mother, “ to see how 
well Susan has hit it off with my Jane 
since she has been visiting us. They 


seemed to get on perfectly, and yet both 
Jane and Susan have been thought to be 
rather * bossy.’ ” 

Both 
Jane and Susan have younger sisters, and 
fee] the law to 
them 
rant it. 
one else than a younger sister is a differ- 
they instinctively feel 
Yet they ob 
serve and reflect, and no beam that may 


So they are, each in her own field. 


authorized to lay down 


when circumstances seem to war- 


But laving down the law to any 
ent matter, and 
the inexpedienecy of that. 


be in their own eve is likely to be big 
cnough to make them blind to the neigh- 
bor-child’s mote. 


“ Mother,” savs Susan, “you should 
have heard Jane talk to little Luey. 
When Luevy turned in her chair at 
dinner to look out of the window, she 
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in vour chair 


When Luey 


said: * Don’t turn around 


at table. 


It isn’t manners.’ 


helped herself to sueceotash, Jane said: 
‘Don’t take so much. It isn’t manners.’ 
And yet when the dish came to her shy 
took more than any one else. She was 
after Luey abeut something the whok 
time.” 

Yet this is the same twelve-year-old 
Susan who has been so prone to har 


Katharine with ad 


monition and censure. 


uss nine - year - old 
Instruction as to 
her own faults has at least enabled Susan 
and tolerate 
those faults in other children. 

Older children will not wish te be al- 
ways restricted to the company of young 
find 
relief in consorting part of the time with 


to recognize, disapprove, 


er ones, and younger children will 


their coevals, who cannot claim to know 
better au- 
thority, be it ever so gentle, that is found- 
There 


younger 


than they do, nor assert an 
ed in a longer experience of life. 
are advantages about being a 
child. 
Younger 
training 
and they 
follow 


ble of making. 


children mistakes of 


which 


escape 
older suffer, 
have usually a beaten path to 
had the trou- 
But the beaten path is 
the natural as- 
sumption of older children that the way 
they have learned is the best way is not 
Be considerate of 
that they 
are not run too invariably in the family 


from ones 


which their elders 


sometimes irksome, and 


always well founded. 
vounger children. Take care 
groove, and that their power of initiative 
is not governed out of them. If they are 
obstreperous, and show a disposition to be 
the architects of their own fortunes and 
to break their own paths, remember what a 
superfluity of guid- 
ance they are apt 
to have. Hlowever 
great the 
tude they excite at 
home, and however 
much affection and 
kindness they give 
and take there, for 
them the field is a 
little and a 
little better for their development when 


solici- 


ys 


fairer 


the children in it are other people’s chil- 
dren and the terms are equal. 
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WITH INTRODUCTORY 


BY HORACE 


NDICATIONS are not wanting in the 

two volumes of Robert Louis Steven- 

son’s collected letters that despite his 
wretched health, which must often have 
made the mere physical act of writing a 
weariness and a pain to him, despite his 
pathetically futile attempt to keep pace 
with the work which crowded itself upon 
his attention, he yet was always ready 
to add to the list of his correspondents, 
sometimes on what seemed the slenderest 
of pretexts. Oftentimes, of course, these 
correspondents were in a measure of his 
own literary rank, as in the case of Mr. 
William Archer, with whom he ex- 
changed letters on the strength of a 
pleasantly judicious criticism by the 
latter, and the resulting correspondence 
must have had all the keen pleasure of 
a friendly crossing of intellectual rapiers. 
Some interesting letters, hitherto unpub- 
lished, however, which have lately come 
into my hands, show that Stevenson was 
just as generous of his mental coin when 
the recipient was a young student toil- 
somely treading those rough stages of the 
thoroughfare of art the dust of which 
had not yet been brushed away from the 
writer’s own shoes. Mr. Trevor Haddon 
is now a well-known and popular por- 
trait-painter, whose work is familiar to 
the frequenters of most of the London 
annual exhibitions, a member of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, and, 
in short, a painter who may fairly be 
said to have “arrived.” Twenty - two 
years ago he was a youngster who had 
just come to the conclusion that, how- 
ever hard the struggle, however rugged 
the pathway, he had it in him to climb 
the hill of fame. At that time there were 
doubtless several thousand lads living in 
London who had reached the same con- 
clusion as Mr. Haddon. To-day one 
could probably count on the fingers of 
one hand those who have arrived within 
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TOWNSEND 


measurable distance of the success of 
their dreams. I think it showed a cu- 
riously sympathetic sense of fellow-ar- 
tistry on the part of Stevenson that when 
one day a letter from Mr. Haddon reach- 
ed him from out of the dark, as it were 
(for it was addresed to him simply as 
the author of a magazine article which 
had made the young art student think), 
he should have recognized that here was 
a fellow-craftsman on whom advice and 
counsel would not be thrown away. 

These letters, then, which lie before me 
as I write, are the outcome of this per- 
ception on Stevenson’s part, for though 
I believe that he and Mr. Haddon never 
met face to face, they continued to cor- 
respond at intervals for several years. 
As will be seen, though Stevenson’s let- 
ters never became what in one sense one 
might call intimate, they yet have an 
elder-brotherly touch which is altogether 
delightful. In the very first paragraph 
of the first letter Mr. Haddon has pre- 
served, Stevenson betrays the whole 
secret of his share of the correspondence. 
As is the case with the majority, this 
letter lacks a date, but is addressed 
from 17 Heriot Row, Edinburgh, and 
was probably written towards the end 
of 1879. After referring to the pleasure 
that Mr. Haddon’s letters have given 
him, he continues: 

“Tt seems to me that you are a pretty 
good young fellow, as young fellows go; 
and if I add that you remind me of my- 
self, you need not accuse me of retro- 
spective vanity.” 


There one has it in a phrase! He re- 
minded Stevenson of himself! The let- 
ter goes on: 

“T am afraid I am not so rigid on 
chastity; you are probably right in your 
views: but this seems to me a dilem- 
ma with two horns—the real crux of a 


i 
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man’s life in our state of society—and a 
woman's too, although, for many reasons, 
if appears somewhat differently with the 
nslaved SeX. 

‘By your ‘fate’ I believe I meant 
vour marriage, or that love at least which 
may befall any one of us at the shortest 
notice, and overthrow the most settled 
habits and opinions. I eall that your 
ate, because then, if not before, you can 
no longer hang back, but mnst stride out 
nto lite and act. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
Rosert Louis 


The next in the series is also undated, 
and also addressed from Ileriot Row, 
and begins: 

“ Dear Sirn—lIf I have in any way dis- 
quieted you, I believe you are justitied 
n bidding me stand and deliver a rem- 
cdy. if there be one which is the point. 
ist, | am of your way of thinking, 
t a good deal of Whitman is as well 
iken once; but, 2d, 1 quite believe that 


t is better to have everything brought 
efore one in books. In that way the 
roblems reach us when we are cool and 
not warped by the sophistries of an in- 
stant passion. Life itself presents its 
problei = with a terrible directness, and 


at the very hour when we are least able 
to judge calmly. Hence this Pisgah sight 
f all things off the top of a book is only 

rational preparation for the ugly grips 
that must follow. 

“ But, 3d, no man ean settle another’s 
fe for him. It is the test of the na- 
ture and courage of each that he shall 
decide it for himself. Each in turn must 
meet and beard the Sphinx. Some 
things, however, I may say and you will 
treat them as things read in a book, for 
you to accept or refuse as you shall see 


‘Go not out of your way to make diffi- 
culties. Hang back from life while you 
are young. Shoulder no responsibilities. 
You do not know yet how far you can 
trust yvourself—it will not be very far, 
for you are more fortunate than I am. . . 

* Never be in a hurry, anyhow. 

“ There is my sermon. 


“Certainly you cannot too earnestly 


go in for the Greek; and about any art, 
think last of what pays, first of what 
pleases. It is in that spirit only that 


art can be made. Progress in art is | 


learning to enjoy; that which seems a lit 
tle dull at first, is found to contain th 
elements of pleasure more largely, though 
more quietly commingled. , 

“Tt is your own fault if I appear s 
pulpiteering. 

“ Wishing you well in life and art, a 
that you may long be young, believe me, 

Yours truly, 


Ropsert Louis Stevenson.” 


The last half of the last sentence is 
surely true Stevenson. The third letter, 
appearing after a gap of some three years, 
was written at the very beginning of that 
sojourn in the south of France in his 
quest for health which Stevenson referred 
to as the happiest time of his life, buoyed 
up as he then was with the hope of ulti 
mate recovery. His own description of 
the villa “ Campagne Defli” may be r 
membered : 

“Tn a lovely valley between the hills, 
part wooded, part white cliffs, .... a 
large, large olive - yard, cultivated by a 
resident paysan, a well, a good deal of 
rockery, a little pine shrubbery, a rail- 
way station in front, two lines of omni- 
bus to Marseilles. 

“Porty-eight pounds per annum. 

It is called ‘Campagne Defli!’ query, 
Campagne Debug’ The Campagne de 


mosquito goes on here nightly, and is 
very deadly.” 

This letter is interesting only as dis- 
playing that bright and cheery spirit 
in the midst of bodily affliction familiar 
to all students of the volumes of Col- 
lected Le fiers : 


“T was [says Stevenson] but three or 
four days in London, waiting till one of 
my friends was able to accompany me, 
and had neither time nor health to see 
anybody but some publisher people. Since 
then I have been worse and better, better 
and worse, but never able to do any work, 
and for a large part of the time forbidden 
to write letters, and even to play Patience, 
that last of civilized amusements. In 
brief, I have been the ‘sheer hulk’ to 
a degree almost outside my experience, 
and I desire all my friends to forgive me 
sins of omission this while back. I only 
wish you were the only one to whom I owe 
a letter or many letters.” 
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NEW LETTERS OF 
There is, however, an amusing post- 


script: 

“Pp, S.—An excellent good new year 
to vou and many of them. 

“Tf you chance to see a paragraph in 
the papers describing my illness, and the 
‘delicacies suitable to my invalid condi- 
tion,’ cooked in copper, and other ridic- 
ulous and revolting yarns, pray regard 
it as spectral illusion and pass by.” 


The next letter from the “ cramped but 
habitable cottage built in the Swiss man- 
ner, with a pleasant strip of garden, and 
a view and a situation hardly to be bet- 
tered,” seems to me worth quoting in 
full. It was written when Stevenson was 
in the very plenitude of his 
Treasure Island, his first distinet “ hit 
with the great public, was published in 
the autumn of the year in which this letter 
was written—a year, too, which saw the 
completion of The Silverado Squatters, 
Prince Otto, and A Child’s 
The “excellent piece of news” 
referred to at the outset of the letter 
was probably the fact that Mr. Haddon 
had obtained the Slade Scholarship of 
£50 a year for three years, under the 
well-known Professor 
V 


powers. 


” 


Garden of 


Verses. 


Legros, a note- 
rthy achievement in the world of art. 


“La SOLITUDE, 
HiyERES LES PALMIERS, VAR, 
July 5, 1883. 

“Dear Mr. Happox,—Your note with 
its excellent piece of news reached me. I 
am delighted to hear of your success: 
selfishly so; for it is pleasant to see that 
one whom I suppose I may eall an ad- 
mirer is no fool. I wish you more and 
more prosperity, and to be devoted to 
your art. An art is the very gist of life; 
it grows with you; you will never weary 
of an art at which you fervently and 
superstitiously labor. Superstitiously: 
I mean, think more of it than it de- 
serves; be blind to its faults, as with a 
wife or a father; forget the world is a 
technical trifle. The world is very seri- 
ous; art is the cure of that, and must be 
taken very lightly; you must first be stu- 
pidly, owlishly in earnest over it. 

“When I made Casimir say ‘ Tiens’ 
at the end I made a blunder. I thought 


it was what Casimir would have said, 
your 


and put it down. As question 
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shews, it should have been left 
was a ‘patch’ of 
climax. 


out. It 
realism, and an anti 

the 
devil; it is one of the means of art, and 
now they make it the end! And 
is the farce of the age in which a man 


Beware of realism; it is 


such 


lives that we all, even those of us who 
most detest it, sin by realism. 

“ Notes for the student of art: 

“1. Keep an intelligent eye 
the others. 
you come to see what art is; art is the end 
common to them all; it is none of the 
points by which they differ. 

“2. In this age beware of 

“3. In 
technique. 


upon al! 


It is only by so doing that 


realism. 
head 

Think of technique when you 
when bed. Forget 
purposes in the mean while; get to love 


your art bow your ovel 


rise and you go to 
technical processes, to glory in technical 
the world 
spectacles, to see it 
entirely in terms of what you can. Then, 
when vou have anything to say, the lan- 
guage will be apt and copious. 

“ My health is better. 

“T have no photograph just now; but 


successes; get to see 


entirely 


through technical 


when I get one you shall have a copy. 
It will not be like me; 
a capital fresh bank clerk; once I came 


sometimes I turn 


out the image of Runjeet Singh; again 
the treacherous sun has fixed me in the 
character of a travelling evangelist. It’s 
quite a lottery; but whatever the next 
venture proves to be, soldier, sailor, tink 
er, tailor, you shall have a proof. Re- 
ciproecate. The truth is, I have no ap- 
pearance; a certain air of disreputability 
is the one constant character that my face 
presents; the rest change like water. But 
still T am lean, and still disreputable. 
“(Cling to your youth. 
stock in trade. 


It is an artist’s 
Don’t give in that you 
are aging, and you won't age. I have 
exactly the faults and qualities 
still; only a little duller, greedier, and 
better tempered ; a little less tolerant of 
pain and more tolerant of tedium. The 
last is a great thing for life, but query? 
—a bad endowment for art? 
“ Another note for the art student. 


same 


“4 See the good in other people’s 
work: it will never be yours. See the 


bad in your own, and don’t ery about it; 
it will be there always. Try to use your 
faults; at any rate, use your knowledge 
of them, and don’t run your head against 
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stone walls. Art is not like theology; no- 
thing is forced. You have not to repre- 
sent the world. You have to represent 
only what you ean represent with plea- 
sure and effect, and the way to find out 
what that is is by technical exercise. 
Yours sincerely, 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON.” 


The eurious change in hand- 
writing which distinguishes the last let- 
ter of the series, referred to by the writer 
himself, was due, as we are informed 
elsewhere, to an apparent threatening 

ith serivener’s cramp. At any rate, he 
savs he “had got to write, and so small 
that the revisal of my MS. tired my eyes; 
hence my signature alone remains upon 
the old model, for it appears that if I 
hanged that, I should be cut off from 
my ‘vivers.”” I cannot help ealling at- 
tention to the touch anent the reading, 
by himself, of 7’reasure Island. It is of 

deliciousness: 

Dear Mr. was pleased to 
see your hand again, and, waiting my 
wife’s return, to guess at some of the 
ontents. For various things have be- 
fallen me of late. First, as you see, I 
had to change my hand; lastly, I have 
fallen into a kind of blindness, and ecan- 
not read. This the more inclines me for 
something to do, to answer your letter 
before I have read it, a safe plan famil- 
ar to diplomatists. 

“T gather from half-shut eyes that 
vou were Skeltist; now, seriously, that is 

good beginning; there is a good deal 
of romance (cheap) in Skelt. Look at 
it well, and you will see much of Dick- 
ens. And even Skelt is better than con- 
scientious, gray back - gardens, and con- 
scientious, dull still-lives. The great lack 
of art just now is a spice of life and in- 
terest; and I prefer galvanism to acqui- 
eseence in the grave. All do not; ’tis an 
affair of tastes; and mine are young. 
Those who like death have their innings 
to-day with art that is like mahogany and 
horse-hair furniture—solid, true, serious, 
and as dead as Cesar. I wish I could 
read Treasure Islan E ] believe I should 
like it. But work done, for the artist, 
Ss the Golden Goose killed; you sell its 
feathers and lament the eggs. To-morrow 


to fresh woods! 


“| have been seriously ill, and do 1 
pick up with that finality that I should 
like to see. I linger over and digest m 
convalescence like a favorite wine; and 
what with blindness, green spectacles 
and seclusion cut but a poor figure in th 
world. 

“T made out at the end that you wer 
asking some advice, but what, my fail 
ing eyes refuse to inform me. I mus! 
keep a sheet for the answer; and sti 
Mrs. Stevenson delays, and still I hav 
no resource against tedium but the wag 
gling of this pen. 

“You seem to be a pretty lucky young 
man; keep your eves open to your mer 
cies. That part of piety is eternal; and 
the man who forgets to be thankful has 
fallen asleep in life. Please to recog 
nize that you are unworthy of all that 
befalls you—unworthy, too, I hear you 
wail, of this terrible sermon; but indeed 
we are not worthy of our fortunes; love 
takes us in a counterfeit; success comes 
to us at play; health stays with us while 
we abuse her; and even while we gird 
at our fellow-men we should remember 
that it is of their good-will alone that 
we still live and still have claims to 
honor. The sins of the most innocent, 
if they were exactly visited, would ruin 
them to the doer. And if you know any 
man who believes himself to be worthy 
of a wife’s love, a friend’s affection, a 
mistress’s caress, even if venal, you may 
rest assured he is worthy of nothing but 
a kicking. I fear men who have no open 
faults; what do they conceal? We are 
not meant to be good in this world, but 
try to be, and fail, and keep on trying, 
and when we get a kick, to say ‘ Thank 
God! and when we get a buffet, to say 
‘Just so: well hit!’ 

“T have been getting some of the buf- 
fets of late; but have amply earned 
them—you need not pity me. Pity sick 
children and the individual poor man; 
not the mass. Don’t pity anybody else, 
and never pity fools. The optimistic 
Stevenson; but there is a sense in these 
maunderings. 

“Now I have heard your letter, and 
my sermon was not malapropos. For 
you seem to be complaining. 

Yours truly, 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON.” 
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The Vesper-Sparrow 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


EAR minstrel of the twilight fields 
A voice from out a tranquil breast 
Thy vesper hymn sweet solace yields 
When closing day invites to rest. 
5 Peace, good-will,” and then good-night, 
While toil and care now take their flight. 


Thy form sits close upon the ground, 
Or perched upon a warm gray stone, 
As upward floats this lulling sound 
To cheer thy mate, who sits alone. 
“ Peace, good-will,” and then to rest, 


With loving thoughts of mate and nest. 


Thy nest is hidden in the grass 
If blending colors is to hide— 
A dewdrop resting in the grass, 
Or crystal goblet in the tide. 
“ Peace, good-will,” then close the eye, 
While daylight fades in western sky. 


The shadows deepen ‘neath the hills; 
I breathe the breath of summer nights— 
The past’ral fragrance that o’er-spills 
These gently sloping grassy heights. 
“Peace, good-will.” then fold the wings 
Till morning light new solace brings. 


Thy vespers rise from near and far 

When groves are hushed and meadows mute 5 
Sometimes I catch a single bar, 

Like wandering note from silver flute. 
“ Peace, good-will; warm broods the night, 
While moon and stars make silver light. 


A bleating lamb just stirred the hush 
That fast is stealing o’er the scene; 
Then faintly comes the roar and rush 
Of distant train, the hills between. 
“Peace, good-will,” and do not fear, 
Thy watchful mate is always near. 


Then all is still, the day is done, 

Thy head is tucked beneath the wing, 
A silver web by Luna spun 

O’er all the hills is glistening. 
“Peace, good-will,” and then good-night, 
Till skies are filled with morning light. 


Campoamor 
THE GREAT SPANISH POET OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


AMON DE CAMPOAMOR Y 
CAMPOOSORIO, who died at 
Madrid on the 12th of February, 

was born at Navia, in the province of 
Asturias, on the 24th of September, 1817. 
His career covers almost the whole cen- 
tury; he was the contemporary of Quin- 
tana, Espronceda, Zorrilla, yet absolutely 
untouched by the influences which made 
of Quintana a lesser Cowper, of Espron- 
ceda a lesser Byron, and of Zorrilla a 
lesser Longfellow. Coming into a lit- 
erature in which poetry is generally taken 
to be but another name for rhetoric, he 
followed, long before Verlaine, Verlaine’s 
advice to “take rhetoric and wring its 
neck.” The poetry of words, of sounds, 
of abstractions, that poetry which is look- 
ed upon in Spain as the most really 
poetical kind of poetry, left him un- 
touched; he could but apply to it the 
Arab proverb: “I hear the tie-tae of the 
mill, but I see no flour.” his 
Poética he declares, boldly : “Tf we ex- 
cept the Romancero and the cantares, 
Spain has almost no really national lyric 
poetry.” “There are very well built 
verses, that are lads of sound body, but 
without a soul. Such are those of Her- 
rera and of almost all his imitators, the 
grandiloquent poets.” In the simple 
masculine verse of Jorge Manrique 
(whose great poem, the Coplas por la 
muerte de si Padre, is known to most 
English readers in its admirable trans- 
lation by Longfellow) he saw an incom- 
parable model, whose grave and passion- 
ate simplicity might well have been the 
basis of a national style. “ Poetry,” he 
declares, in what seemed to his critics an 
amusing paradox, “is the rhythmical 
representation of a thought through the 
medium of an image, expressed in a 
language which cannot be put in prose 


more naturally or with fewer words. . . 
There is in poetry no immortal expres- 
sion that can be said in prose with more 
simplicity or with more precision.” 
Prose, indeed, seemed to him not really 
an art at all, and when Valera, a genu- 
ine artist in prose, defended his own 
ground by asserting that “ metaphysics 
are the one useless science and poetry 
the one useless art,” Campoamor replied 
in verse, defining prose as “la jerga ani- 
mal del ser humano” (“the jabber of 
the human animal”). “ What are phil- 
osophical systems,” he asks, “ but poems 
without images?” and, protesting against 
the theory of “art for art,” and suggest- 
ing “art for ideas,” or “ transcendental ” 
art, as a better definition of what was at 
least his own conception, he sums up with 
his customary neatness: “ Metaphysics 
are the science of ideas, religion is the 
science of ideas converted into senti- 
ments, and art the science of ideas con- 
verted into images. Metaphysics are the 
true, religion the good, and esthetics 
the beautiful.” By calling art “ tran- 
scendental ” he means, not that it should 
be in itself either philosophical or didac- 
tic, much less abstract, for “art is the 
enemy of abstractions, . . . and whatever 
becomes impersonal evaporates,” but that 
it should contain in itself, as its founda- 
tion, a “universal human truth,” with- 
out which “ it is no more than the letters 
of tattling women.” “ All lyric poetry 
should be a little drama.” “In the drama 
of the Creation everything was written 
by God in sympathetic ink. We have 
but to apply the reagent, and hold it to 
the light. The best artist is the best 
translator of the works of God.” “It 
has been my constant endeavor,” he tells 
us, “to approach art through ideas, and 
to express them in ordinary language, 
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thus revolutionizing the substance and 
form of poetry, the substance with the 
Doloras and the form with the Pe- 
quenos Poemas.” Beginning at first 


with fables, he abandoned the form of 
the fable, because it seemed to him that 
the fable could only take root in countries 
in which the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls was still believed. = The 
Dolora, a drama taken direct from life, 
without the metaphors and symbols of 
indirect seemed to me a form 
more European, more natural, and more 
human than that of the Oriental fable.” 
But the Dolora was to retain thus much 


of the fable, that by means of its drama 


poetry, 


t was to “solve some universal problem,” 
the actual 
Thus, in poetry, 
subject is all-important, subject including 
‘the and the “Tn 
every pebble of the brook there is part of 
an Escurial: the difficulty and the merit 
are in building it.” “ Novelty of sub- 
ject, regularity of plan, the method with 
which that plan is carried out” 

with the fundamental 
which is to be of universal application, 
“ transcendental,” as he ealls it, are the 


the solution growing out of 
-tructure of the story. 


argument action.” 


these, 


together idea, 


requisites of a work of art; it is on these 
that a work of art is to be 
“Every work of art should be 
able to reply affirmatively to these four 


grounds 


judged. 


questions: 
The subject: can it be narrated ? 
The plan: ean it be painted ¢ 
The design: has it a purpose? 
The style: is it the man?” 
Campoamor was no classical scholar, 


and it is but hesitatingly that he sug- 
gests, on the authority of “a French 
critic, who had it from Aristotle,” that 


the theory of the Greeks in poetry was 
in many points similar to his. If we 
turn to Matthew Arnold’s preface to his 
we shall find all that is funda- 
mental in Campoamor’s argument stated 
finally, and in the form of an appeal to 
classical models. “The radical differ- 
ence between their poetical theory ”—the 
Greeks’, that is—“ and ours consists, it 
appears to me, in this: that with them 
the poetical character of the action in 
itself, and the conduct of it, were the first 


consideration; with us attention is fixed 
separate 


Poems, 


mainly on the value of the 


thoughts and images which occur in the 


120) 


And, 


pre face, 


treatment of an action. further 
that Matthew 
Arnold assures “the individual writer” 
that the 


ancients, better than anywhere else, thre 


on in admirable 


he “may certainly learn of 


things which it is vitally important for 


him to know: the all-importance of the 
choice of a subject, the necessity of ae 
curate construction, and the subordinate 
character of 


expression.” Is not this 


precisely the aim of Campoamor; and is 
it not as a natural corollary to this se 
vere theory of poetical construction that 
he tells us: “Style is not a question ot 
speech, but of eleetrie fluid;” 


“rhythm alone should separate the lan 


figure BS f 


guage of verse from that of prose;” yet 
that language should have always an 


inner beauty, “the mysterious magie of 


music, so that it should say, not what 
the writer intends, but what the reader 
desires **? And so we come, not un- 
naturally, to his ideal in writing: “to 
write poems whose ideas and whose 


words had been, or seemed to have been, 


thought or written by every one.” 


it might well seem 
is left at 


Upon these theories, 
writer all events free, 
and with a very reasonable kind of lib- 
erty, to make the most of himself. Only, 
after all, the question remains: what was 


to us, a 


Campoamor’s conception of subject and 
development; how far was his precision 
a poetical precision; did he, in harmo 
nizing the language of prose and of verse, 
raise the one or lower the other ?¢ 

The twelve volumes of Campoamor’s 
collected poems contain El Drama Un 


versal, a sort of epic in eight “ days” 


and forty-seven scenes, written in he 


worthy, a Spanish 
‘an Ariosto of 


narrative 


roic quatrains, and 
eritie assures us, of ‘ the 
soul”; Colon, a 


teen cantos, 


poem in six- 


written in offava rima; FP 


Lice neiado Torrall l, a leg ndary poem 
iambie verse 
three series of Pe 


quenos Poemas, each containing from ten 


in eight eantos, written in 
of varying length; 
to twelve narrative written in a 


poems 
similar form of verse; two series of Do- 
loras, short lyrical poems, of which I have 
already quoted his own definition; a vol- 
ume of Humoradas, containing some hun- 
dreds of epigrams; and two volumes of 
early work, brought together under the 
name of Poe Besides 


these, he the admira 


Vibulas. 


Sias u 


wrote 


some pl: 


| 
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ble volume ealled Poética: Polémicas 
Literarias, and a contribution to meta- 
physies called Lo Absolulo. Of his long 
poems, only one is what Rossetti called 
“amusing,” only Hl Licenciado Torralba 
has that vital energy which keeps a poem 
alive. With this exception we need con- 
sider only the three collections in which 
a single thing, a consistent “ criticism of 
life,’ is attempted under different but 
closely allied forms: the Humoradas, 
which are epigrams; the Doloras, which 
he defines as “dramatized Humoradas ;” 
and the Pequenos Poemas, which he de- 
fines as “ amplified Doloras.” 

Applied by a great poetical intellect, 
Campoamor’s theories might have re- 
sulted in the most masterly of modern 
poems; but his intellect was ingenious 
rather than imaginative; his vivid hu- 
man curiosity was concerned with life 
more after the manner of the novelist 
than of the poet; his dramas are often 
anecdotes; his insight is not so much wis- 
dom as worldly wisdom. He “saw life 
steadily,” but he saw it in little patches, 
commenting on facts with a smiling 
scepticism which has in it something of 
the positive spirit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Believing, as he tells us, that 
“what is most natural in the world is the 
supernatural,” he was apt to see the 
spiritual side of things as the Spanish 
painters have mostly seen it, in a_pal- 
pable detachment from the soil, garland- 
ed in clouds. Coneerned all his life with 
the moods and easuistries of love, he 
writes of women, not of woman, and 
ends, after all, in a reservation of judg- 
ment. Poetry, to him, was a kind of 
psychology, and that is why every lyric 
shaped itself naturally into what he eall- 
ed a drama. Tis whole interest was in 
life and the problems of life, in people 
and their doings, and in the reasons for 
what they do. Others, he tells us, may 
admire poetry which is descriptive, the 
delineation of external things, or rhetori- 
cal, a sonorous meditation over abstract 
things; all that he himself eares for are 
“those reverberations that light up the 
windings of the human heart and the 
horizons that lie on the other side of ma- 
terial life.” Only, some imaginative 
energy being lacking, all this comes, for 
the most part, to be a kind of novelette in 
verse, in the Pequenos Poemas, a versified 


allegory, in the Doloras, or an epigra: 
in the //umoradas. 

Can verse in which there is no ecstas) 
be poetry? There is no eestasy in the 
verse of Campoamor; at the most a talk 
ing about eestasy, as in some of the P 
quenos Poemas, in which stories of pas 
sion are told with exquisite neatness, pri 
cision, sympathetic warmth; but the pas 
sion never cries out, never finds its own 
voice. Once only in his work do I find 
something like that ery, and it is in F// 
Licenciado Torralba, the story of a kind 
of Faust, who, desiring love without un 
rest, makes for himself an artificial wo 
man—“la mujer mas mujer de las mu 
jeres "—Muliercula, to whom he gives 


el fnimo del bello paganismo, 
que, siendo ménos que alma, es mas que 
vida, 


Torralba is arrested by the Inquisition 
as a necromancer, and Muliercula is 
burnt at the stake. I have translated 
the description of her death: 


Midmost, as if the flame of the burning werk 
A bed of love to her, 

Wuliercula, with calm, unfrightened face, 
Not without beauty stood, 

And her meek attitude 

Held something of the tiger’s natural grace 
She suffers, yet, no less, 

Dying for him she loves, broods there, 
Within the burning air, 

Quiet as a bird within a wilderness. 

The wild beast’s innocency all awake 
Enwraps her, and as she burns, 

The intermittent flaming of the stake 

To the poor fond foolish thing now turns 
Into a rapture, dying for his sake; 

And then, because the instinct in her sees 
This only to be had, 

Nothingness and its peace, 

For her last, surest end, utterly glad, 
With absolute heart and whole, 

That body without a soul, 

As if the bright flame brings 

Roses to be its bed, 

Dies, and so enters dead, 

Into the august majesty of things! 


There, in that fantastic conception 
of “la belleza natural perfecta,” of wo- 
man, as the thinker, above all others, has 
desired to find her, I seem to discover the 
one passionate exception to Campoamor’s 
never quite real men and women, the 
novelist’s lay-figures of passion, about 
whom we are told so many interesting 
anecdotes. A witty story-teller, a sym- 
pathetic cynic, a transcendental positiv- 
ist, he found the wavs of the world the 
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most amusing spectacle in nature, and 
for the most part his are little 
reflections of life seen as he saw it, with 
sharp, tolerant, worldly eyes. At his best, 
certainly most characteristic, when he is 


poems 


briefest, as in the Humoradas, he has re- 
turned, in these polished fragments, to 
the lapidary style of Latin poetry, re- 
minding us at times of another Spaniard, 
Martial. Idea, clearness, symmetry, point, 
vive to this kind of verse something of 
the hardness and glitter of a weapon, 
even when the intention is not satiri- 
cal. With Campoamor the blade is toss- 
ed into the air and caught again, harm- 
lessly, with all the address of an accom- 


lished juggler. He plays with satire as 


he plays with sentiment, and when he is 
most serious, will disguise the feeling 
with some ironical after-thought. Here 
are some of the Humoradas, in Spanish 
and English. I have translated them, 
as will be seen, quite literally, and I 
have tried to choose them from as many 
moods as I eould: 
{1 mover tu abanico con gracejo 
Quitas el polvo ali corazon mas viejo. 
You wave your fan with such a_ geraceful 
art, 
You brush the dust off from the oldest 
heart. 


Las ninias de las madres que amé tanto 
' 


le besan ya como se besan a@ un santo. 


The children of the mothers I loved, ah see, 
They kiss me as though they kissed a saint 
in me! 


Jamas mujer alquna 


Ha salido del todo de la cuna. 


No women yet, since they were made all, 
Have ever got quite outside of the cradle. 
Prohibes tu amor con tus desdenes. 
} Sin frutos prohibidos no hay Edenes. 
Let your consent with disdain be 

hidden: 
No Paradise whose fruit 


your 
is not forbidden. 


Vo le qusta el placer sin violéncia, 

Y por eso y @ cree la desgraciada 

Que ni es pasion, ni es nada, 

El amor que no turba la conciéncia. 

She tastes not pleasure without strife, 
And therefore, hapless one, she feels 

That love’s not good enough for life 
Which hales rot conscience by the heels. 
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es acil Lnern sa, 
Voy y la de jO, 

Si es disiceil la cosa, 
Taihu n mie ate 
Ninas, cuidad 


De 
Dificultad. 


siempre con facil 


If too easy she should be, 


I, beholding, quit her; 
If the thing’s too hard tor me, 
Trying proves too bitter. 
Girls, now see, 
sest it is to love with easy 
Difficulty. 
Nicqas que Ju ste mejor amiga? 
Bien, bien: lo callare nobleza obliga 


ye my best friend, do you deny‘ 


Well, well: nobiesse oblige: then so will I 
Te he visto no sé donde, ni sé cuande 
1h! si: ya lo recuerdo, fue yiando, 

Have T not seen y Yes, but where and 

when 

Ah, I remember: I was dreaming then 

Te es infiel! y la quicres? 


No me ertrana; 


Yo adoro a la esperanza, aunque me engana 


She’s faithless, and you love her?) As you 
will: 
Hope I adore, and hope is faithless still 
Vas cambiando de amor todos los anos, 
Was ») cambias jamas de desenganos. 


You change your love each year; Love's 


commandment 


vet 


Is, that you never change your disenchant 
ment. 
Por él la s etria es la_ belleza, 
fungué corte a las cosas la cabeza. 


Beauty for him was symmetry. albeit 


He sometimes cut the heads off things, to 
see it 

I will add three short pieces from the 
Doloras. 


Shamed though I] be shame, 
‘tis true 


] loved not good what evil 


weep for 
I love in you. 


They part: years pass; not s 
Each other; after six o1 


“Good Heaven! and is it really he?” 


“ And is it really she? good Heaven!’ 
The Soul for Sale 
One day to Satan, Julio, flushed with wine: 
“Wilt buy my soul’ “ Of little worth 
“T do but ask one kiss, and it is thine.” 
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‘Old sinner, hast thou parted with thy he does not smile while he stabs: th 
ae ~ . passion of love or hate burns in him lik 
‘Wilt buy it * No. But wherefore 
; ‘ a flame, setting the verse on fire. Martia] 


writes for men of the world; he writes in 


In such work as this there is much of order to comment on things; his form 
what the Spaniards call “salt”: it stings has the finish of a thing made to fulfil a 
healthily, it is sane, temperate, above purpose. Campoamor also writes out 


venious; and the question as to a fruitful experience, not transfiguring 

hether or not it is poetry resolves itself life where he reflects it. If what lh: 
into a question as to whether or not the writes is not poetry, in our modern con 
verse of Martial, indeed Latin epigram- ception of the word, it has at least thi 
matic verse in general, is poetry. To the beauty of adjustment to an end, of p 
modern mind, brought up on romantie fect fitness; and it reflects a tempera 
models, only Catullus is quite certainly ment, not a great poetical temperament, 
or quite obviously a poet in his epigrams; but one to which human affairs wer 
and his appeal to us is as personal as the infinitely interesting, and their expres 

ti ppeal of Villon. He does not generalize, sion in art the one business of life. 


One Poet to Another 


BY KATHARINE PEARSON WOODS 


Accompanying a manuscript sonnet,—with emendat s) 


Y True-love’s lute I love to tune aright, 
So truly doth he sing of truest love; 
His lightsome lay makes night’s cold shadows bright. 
When his clear lute is truly tuned aright, 
Each note glows golden to the ravished sight, 
Each soul of man doth with that musie move— 
When his true lute my True-love tunes aright, 
And sings, to Heaven and me, of deathless love. 


His lightsome lay makes night’s cold shadows bright, 
For, at his singing, see! my sun doth rise. 
Then all my life is radiant in men’s sight, 


My earth outheavens Tleaven’s own golden light. 

As night grows day, so day is dimmed to night, 
By the true measure that my True-love tries. 

His lightsome lay makes night’s cold shadows bright, 
For, at his singing, see! my sun doth rise. 


Now, since my life is radiant in men’s eves, 
My True-love’s lute I seek to tune aright; 
And all my flow’rs, gathered ’neath twilight skies 
(Ere, to his musie, my life’s sun did rise), 
I twine about, to please the world’s cold eyes, 
His lovesome lute. 
; Ah! fragrant flow’rs and bright, 


Fi r me he sings! 


Therefore my sun doth rise, 
Whether or no his lute be tuned aright. 


Thais 


MARY 


BY KATHARINE 


*The Mummy of Thais of Alexandria is 
exhibition at the Musée —. Her 
hoauty, talent, and wealth were once the 
fable of Alerandria. Paphnuce, Abbé of An- 
tinoé, saw her, and through the influence 


of his fanaticism won her to Christianity, 
and she entered a convent celebrated for its 
austerity.” — TRANSLATED EXTRACT FROM A 
Parts DaiLy JOURNAL. 


POOR priest was standing at a 
book-stall opposite the Mont de 


Piété—that small corner shop near 
the Rue de Renne. It was a sunny day 
of that month — September — in which 
Paris always seems to remember. Not 
a soul besides himself was at that moment 


enticed to linger there, where the orange- 
tree in its pot stood green and waxen, 
and where the linnet in a queer painted 


cage recalled, like Paris itself, those 
other days. 
Both Paris and linnet remembered 


—what? Who shall say? And the books 
and prints lying for sale, exposed to the 
September sunlight, which wavered and 
flickered over their brown covers through 
the leaves of the chestnut-trees, seemed 
also to hold mysterious suggestions of 
those other hands which had once handled 
them and those other brains of 
they had been born. 


whom 


The priest had a sense of tampering 
with the forbidden as he turned the leaves 
of a very small book, which bore upon 
its soiled leather cover the name Sylvie. 
Ile was young and pure in heart, and his 
work lay among the poor on this the 
wrong side of the Seine. But already he 
was winning the love and confidence of 
his people. He had just come from a 
room over a shop in the Boulevard du 
Temple, near that little café with its 
iron tables and chairs—the Café Cartail- 
ler—beloved by du Maurier and Frederick 
Walker, and where on bright afternoons 
their shades seem still to linger, giving 
an English atmosphere of robust mirth 
to the mercurial laughter of the artists 
who still go there to drink penny bocks. 


CHELIER MEREDITH 

In the little room which the priest had 
just left he had baptized the 
—the first-born 
—and as it lay in his arms its soul took 
flight. 


seen 


pale and 
delicate brow of an infant 


Young as he was, the priest had 
many of the children of the poor 
die, but never had such a singular fancy 
held him captive as took possession of his 
mind at that moment, for he had seen 
yes, he had seen a star of light form over 
the heart of the dying child, and slowly 
rising, it had floated up and up, until 
it had seemed to melt and disappear amid 
the commonplace environment of the lit- 
tle room. And the priest was puzzled, 
thinking himself overworked, in 
necessity of while into re- 
treat, in order that his soul might feed 
on that hidden which had been 
always so much a necessity of his exist- 
So he had loitered, thinking and 
dreaming and longing to follow that lit- 
tle white soul. Where had it gone? To 
Paradise? And as he 


going for a 


manna 


ence. 


walked he prayed 


for it. 
Now, as he looked at the book, he 
caught some sentences here and _ there, 


and fitted them to his own mood: 

“He lived between dream and reality, 
and much nearer to dream than to real- 
ity.” 

Why, that was himself, surely, and hx 
eagerly turned the pages. Ah, here: 

“Te world what the 
world could not give him, and this it was 
that led him straight to madness.” 

Yes, and here another: 

“He had arranged whole 
previous existences... . he 


sought in the 


series of his 
ended by 
being everything except himself.” 

The priest lifted his head and caught 
the eye of the linnet, 
ing him through the bars of 

“ My name,” he stammered—* my name 
is—was—Gérard de Nerval, and I loved 
—who—who—was 
was Jennie Colon?” 


He threw the bo 


which was regard- 


its cage. 


Sylvie—Sylvia—who 


iolently, and, 


k down v 
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ce oa sleep walke r, passed on rapidly 
th stealth—walking in and out of the 
narrow streets until he came to the Rue 
de la Vieille Lanterne. Here he paused, 
hecame bew lee red, and seemed at a loss 
what he sought but could not find. 
“There had been an iron railing. 


ad within his hands. 
Then he looked carefully at the fore- 
finger of his right hand. There had been 
nk upon it that night. But not now! 

And he remembered with despair that 
he had been unable to finish _ Le Réve et 
la Vie.” The beginning had appeared 
n the Revue des Deux Mondes. What 
had he done? 

He remembered now. He had hung 
himself to a railing in that very street 
where he now stood. And that was on 
the 27th of January, 1855. And this 
ras on the 27th of September, 1901. 

Was he mad¢ He was certain that he 
as not. 

He felt a sudden tension of the arteries 
t the head. 

“T feel,” he said, “as a child’s magic 
antern must feel when a _ hand _ has 
changed the slide.” 

And all in one moment another set 
of memories possessed him. He was 
again a priest, and he loved a woman 
called Clarimonde. And she had died, 
and so had he, and after that they had 
been together. No one had ever known 
heir histories, until they had liked a 
brain belonging to a man ealled Théo- 
phile Gautier. And for amusement they 
together had used that brain of his—a 
tine, keen instrument—and he had writ- 
ten a story of their lives. They had led 
him to eall it Clarimonde, and it had 
brought him great fame, although it had 
not been he who had written it at all, 
but they two together, while amusing 


themselves that day with his brain. 


It was very strange. 

At that moment he caught a—a name— 
n a journal at a news-stand, and stood 
transtixed and stammering: 

“ Thais!” 

“Tere? At Paris? Impossible!” 

“Ah no, it eannot be. That had all 
happened longer ago than any of these 
other things. And at Alexandria—not 
Paris. She! Thais at the Musée ——?” 
Well, he would soon see. 


It was a long distance, but lik 
shadow, his face gleaming snow whit: 
the pale autumn sunlight, the pri 
passed on and on; and after crossin: 
the Pont de Alma, found his way to t] 
Museum at the Avenue and the Plac 
d’Téna. 

“Tf it is she? Ah, if it should yn 
to be that sweet and wonderful 
man!” 

The crowd stared hard and long at t] 
pallid face of the priest as, covered wit] 
the gray dust of the streets, worn and 
haggard, with the strain of the fierc 
memories crowding upon him, he passed 
in with the rest to form one of that 
court which daily pays homage to the 
mummy of Thais—actress, courtesan, and 
saint. All Paris goes to her now, and all 
Paris dreams of her. Thais — flower 
crowned, with soft hair clinging to the 
small skull, overfilled to the brim with 
wit like a loving-cup of rare wine. Thi 
necklace lies motionless upon a withered 
bosom covered with embroidered = stuff 
less changed than its wonderful wearer, 
and the pink tulle of the veil which wraps 
her in rosy folds no longer sheds its 
glamour over that rare body, or borrows 
paler tints from that delicate flesh which 
had once shown men, in a way never 
vet forgotten, the beauty of perfect form 
and color. 

When the priest came, with others, close 
to where she lies in that sleep which has 
lasted two thousand years, he gave a low, 
piercing ery. His lips were parted and 
pale, as at dissolution, while his strange 
eyes gleamed with the mad passion of a 
love which had been so pure and high 
and divine as to find the lost soul of a 
woman, and in the end bring it into 
touch with holy living. 

“Tt is not she—it was once Thais—but 
it is not—no—it is but one of her many 
dwellings.” 

No one paid the least attention to the 
priest or his mutterings, for, next to 
Thais herself, the attention of the crowd 
was riveted by a woman who came, with 
arching eyebrows and sweet, parted lips, 
to look, as they were looking, at a mum- 
my under glass for all the world to 
view. 

Her laugh died, and she narrowed her 
eves until they became mere slits through 
which a soul looked forth. 


\ 
| 
i \ 
| 
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The priest came to her, and the crowd 
fell back, and still gathered, as a French 
crowd does, until the priest, the woman 
with the gold hair, and the mummy of 
Thais were the centre of a hollow cirele. 

“ Thais,” he murmured, “ dost thou not 
I was Paphnuce.” 


under 


remember ¢ 
And _ like hypnotie 
spell, the weman’s ashen lips murmured, 


one some 


remember.” 

“Rememberest thou Eleetra—the tri- 
umph—the grotto—the flutes ?” 

“IT remember.” 

The woman’s eves were dilated like 


those of a bird when charmed by a ser- 
pent. 

The fire of the priest’s gaze never fal- 
tered. 

“ Tiow is it with thy 

The woman cowered 


soul, Thais ¢” 
sile ntly, still held 
as by a spell. 

“Dost thou remember the light of the 
¢ Thais, forever and forever must 
Paphnuce save thy sweet soul. Again 
and again, in every land, in every cen- 
tury, my soul seeks yours.” 

A chill shook the woman, and bitter 
tears rolled over her cheeks. 

“Look!” The priest pointed to the 
feet of the mummy—feet which are to- 


eross 


BY 
LG my dead roses! 
Of their sweet 


Are not th 
Are not more cold and 


more subtle 


Still in their perfumed 


Roses of Love! 


ASHES OF 
“ The veil—what do I remember 
where -when ?” she cried, paling. 


Shrined in a beryl cup. 
hauntings and 
an 


Has fallen on their petals, onec 
With beauty; yet their joyous secret li 
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day the wonder of all Paris—feet so slen 
der, so fairylike, as to resemble those of 
a child, the gold incrusted sandals of 
which are like toys for the hand of a 
lover. ‘“ Look, Thais. Dost thou remem 


ber how those feet—even those followed 
me that night through t 
of an awful desert ¢” 

“T remember!” 


sank to his feet. 


he burning sands 


cried the we man, and 


VW 


“Again I say unto thee, Thais, follow 
me.” 
And the priest turned, and through the 
crowd, which parted before him, th 
followed, until her 
stained her white veil just at the lips like 


a stain of blood. 


wo 


man weeping, rouge 


“ Hypnotism—wonderful, but wonder- 
ful!” eried a student. 
“She has known him in other days. 


He will save her soul,” murmured a wo 
man with sad eyes, clad in the livery of 
the world, crossing herself piously. 

“ Marvellous!” 

“ But strange—so strange!” 

A few more comments, a prayer or so, 
then a laugh and a jest. 


And the world turned once more to 
regard the mummy of Thais, lying 
wrapped in its mysterious veil of two 


thousand years,—that veil which had lift- 
ed for a moment. 


Ashes of Roses 


HELEN HAY 


Now I lay them here, 
The myste ries 
their witcheri 


The winter’s spear 


this 
dead. 
so wise 


heart, supremely 


ar. 


Time killed you one by one, 


And mocked my pains as sad I gathered up 
All the fair petals banished from the sun, 
Yet have I conquered! 

Life from my heart, 
Warming the winter of 


the dead loves bl 
thi ir be rvl eup, 


Se 
which i 


loneliness. 


id 
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Rosa Bonheur—An Appreciation 


WITH SOME HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED STUDIES 


BY JULES 


CLARETIE, 


Member of the Academy 


ITE past century has given France 
two supreme women—the one lit- 
erary, the other artistic—the fame 
of whom may be said to constitute now a 


sort of special legend. 

The former won the popular title of 
“Ta bonne Dame de Nohant.” As for 
the other, the country which surrounds 
Fontainebleau, with its magnificent old 
forest, cherishes the memory of one who 
might well be ealled, in her turn, “ La 
bonne Demoiselle de By.” 

It was not thus, however, that the 
peasants of Moret named Rosa Bonheur. 
She was to them a sort of familiar and 
kindly chatelaine, whom they would often 
meet in the woods driving in her favorite 
pony-carriage, and whom they addressed 
in respectful salutation as Mademoiselle 
Rosa. 

I encountered a throng of these worthy 
people around the tomb of the great artist 
when we conducted her remains to Pére 
Lachaise in sadness and tears. Every 
one who knew her loved her; every one 
who loved her is faithful to her mem- 
ory. 

One should have seen her in her atelier, 
filled as it was with paintings and draw- 
ings, and which opened into a kind of im- 
mense store-room, where the artist had 
stowed away designs, rough sketches, 
frames, unfinished paintings — an entire 
world, in short, of admirable works, pro- 
duced by intense and unremitting labor. 
Amid this splendid confusion she quietly 
passed to and fro; and attired in a simple 


white blouse, with hair in crimps, she re- 
sembled, indeed, as many besides myself 
have noted, that other master - natural- 
ist, the poetic painter of silvery morn- 
ings and mysterious evenings — Father 
Corot. 

Rosa Bonheur herself has related in a 
curious autobiography how she came to 
adopt the masculine dress. While still a 
young girl she used to make studies of 
cattle and sheep in the abattoirs of La 
Villette. There she met butcher-boys and 
the like, who might be lacking in respect 
for a woman, but who, on the other 
hand, would think it perfectly natural 
for a young artist to sketch there garbed 
as a workman. 

So it was that she finally renounced 
the feminine skirt and retained this 
masculine costume, which, whether in 
the atelier, the forest, or in the open 
country, was decidedly the more conven- 
ient to wear. It was for a reason analo- 
gous to this, and also in order to cireu- 
late with more freedom in the theatrical 
world, that George Sand assumed male 
dress, which, in her time, made consid- 
erable seandal. 

To-day, however, Madame Dieulafoy at- 
tends official receptions attired in a smok- 
ing-jacket, and no one evinces the least 
astonishment. 

I do not know why, but instinctively 
ever in my thoughts I place George Sand 
and Rosa Bonheur side by side. T have 
known them both intimately, and they 
have left me the same impression of re- 


(Note.—The photographs are reproductions of a series of forty-six studies, selected and given to the Musee 
du Luxembourg by Anna E. Klumpke, in the name of her friend and benefactress Rosa Bonheur.—Ep1rTor.] 
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ROSA 


pose, of touching naiveté, of simplicity 
and goodness. 

George Sand possessed a unique charm 
in her expressive eyes—those black lakes, 
in which one might almost bathe, as once 
said to me Madame Victor Hugo, who 
also had most beautiful eyes. 

When the great novelist took her walks 
abroad in Nohant, the little birds winged 
flight to her instinctively, and 
perched upon her shoulders. 

It was the same with Bonheur. 
She loved the animals, and the animals 
loved her. 
netic power over them. 


their 
Rosa 


In fact, she exercised a mag- 
The fierce watch- 
dogs of the house at By were like lambs 
n her presence. Tame lions she had about 
too, those majestic creatures that 
she so loved to paint, and whose manes 
she would smilingly caress with her deli- 
cate hand. ‘The deer of the forest con- 
templated her with a glance of recogni- 
tion, as if they comprehended that she 
was in truth their painter. M. Géréme, 
when he wished to paint lions, visited the 
tamer Pézon at the Jardin des Plantes, 
and made his studies across the bars of 
Bonheur tried a different 
She actually gave the freedom of 
her gardens to the lions of the mena- 
gerie at By. Sometimes the passers- 
by on the road would regard with stupe- 
faction a tawny lion crouching on the 
terrace of Mademoiselle Rosa, and gazing 
majestically from the height of the wall 
whieh formed his pedestal. 

Sorely frightened, pedestrians would 
hasten their steps, as if they feared the 
ferocious beast would leap forth upon 
The lion, however, remained quiet. 
Possibly he despised these bipeds; or, 
rather, if we may believe Rosa Bonheur, 
he was in reality both good and kind. It 
amused him to see the people stare. 

However, after a while the artist grew 
tired of entertaining such expensive 
guests, which, moreover, in spite of all as- 
surances, kept the neighborhood in a con- 
stant of terror. The lion is all 
right in the landscape, but on canvas, not 
on a terrace overlooking the highway. 

Rosa Bonheur gave her last lion, so 
carefully tamed,to the Jardin des Plantes, 
and it was a privilege to hear the charm- 
ing woman tell of her visit to her impris- 
oned pet, of how sad he was, revelling no 
longer in the caresses of his mistress, 


her, 


the cages. 


plan. 


them. 


state 
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his 


combed. 


while mane looked dirty 


and un- 


One recalls the verse of 


Vietor Hug 


Triste comme un 
mine. 


“The poor animal,” she, “ ros 
up when he saw me, and his glance, s 
eloquent and pathetie, 


lion rongé par ve 


said 


seemed to tell me 
—l am wrong; his look actually said 
‘See what they have done to me. I am 
weary. I suffer. Save me! Take me 
back!’ ” 

It was more than touching to hear 
Rosa Bonheur speak of her models with 
such and deep affeetion. She 


showed for these carnivorous brutes the 


sincere 


same tenderness that she evinced towards 
the deer of the forest. 

For her, at least, these diverse crea- 
tures had souls that should be penetrated 
and that might be transformed. 

She declared that Descartes had calum- 
niated them, and that the good La Fon- 
taine alone in th 
derstood them. 
rediscovered the 
nienne, the searcher after progress, mak 


had un- 
Verily I seemed to have 
Saint - Simo- 


grand sit le 
dream r 


ing of goodness and virtue an apostleship 
in the noble woman who then said to me, 
very tenderly and sincerely, these words: 
“To conquer them one must love them. 
These beasts are formidable only 
they are feared, or when we hunt them. 
Animals distinguish quickly between an 
enemy and a friend. I am their friend 

She was indeed the friend of all beasts, 
as Toussenel their poet in a 
Painting and poetry are the complement, 
the one to the other. There is a chorister 
of nature, one Pierre Dupont, most sin- 


when 


was way. 


cere and strong in his work, who often 
makes me think of Rosa The 
painter of husbandry and field life in the 
and the poet of cattle 
of the same period, and are filled with 
the same inspiration, healthy and strong. 
They are two sincere 
Pierre Dupont says, 


Bonheur. 


Nivernaise 


are 


rivals. 


J'ai deux grands beeufs dans mon ¢table, 


Deux grands beufs blanes tachés de roux 


And then he shows us the oxen in the 
fields as beasts of 
alighting on the heavy heads of the pa- 
clouds 


burden, with » birds 


emit 
of vapor as they drag the plough: 


tient beasts, whose nostrils 


4 
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Et je vois sur leurs cornes noires 

Se poser les petits oiseaux. 

So it is that when I think of a paint- 
ing by Rosa Bonheur I am irresistibly 
reminded of some bucolie refrain of 
Pierre Dupont. 

And the same association moves me 
when I behold the Nivernaise farmers 
voading the sweating oxen as they wea- 
rily drag the heavy iron through the moist 
brown earth freshly turned up. 

All these paintings, “ The Horse Fair,” 
“Tillers of the Soil,” “The Harvest,” 
make a deep impression when seen for 
the first time, and, in truth, they mark 
an epoch in the history of contemporary 
art. 

Some of the slighter sketches of Rosa 
Bonheur I can see hanging on the walls 
of my study as I write. Her heads of 
sheep, of cattle, of horses, infinite in 
variety, each executed with masterly 
touch and a distinction of its own, re- 
veal the sum total of the splendid talent 
of the animal-painter. 

At the close of the Exposition Uni- 
verselle of 1855 the state had bought the 
famous painting “ The Harvest” for the 
Musée du Luxembourg, and Rosa _ Bo- 
nheur had received a medal of the first 
class. The report declared, however, that 
the artist in this ease could not be deco- 
rated. Why? Because she was a wo- 
man. 

The Journal of 1865, ten years later, 
published the decree of Empress Eugénie 
naming Rosa Bonheur Chevalier, or, to 
be more exact, Chevaliére de la Légion 
d’Honneur des Arts. 

It was deemed an event of no small 
importance in the history of art. In fact, 
it was the first time that a woman had 
heen decorated otherwise than for her 
piety, as in the case of Sister Rosalie, a 
sister of charity. 

The journals asked at the time why 
the Institute of France should not open 
its doors to the new Chevaliére, since it 
had formerly admitted women to the an- 
cient Academy of painting and sculpture 
of Paris, the last of these Académici- 
ennes having been Madame Vigée Lebrun. 
The question is still pending, since the 
privilege was not restored for an artist 
of such wonderful gifts. 

In 1868, as if to protest against her 
exclusion in Paris, Rosa Bonheur was 


elected a member of the Institute of 
Antwerp. Thus did Belgium rebuk 
France. 

That same year the Empress visited the 
atelier at By, and could not find a pin 
to attach the red ribbon to the blouse of 
Rosa Bonheur. 

There was once at the Salon a portrai! 
of Rosa, painted by Dubufe, and repr 
senting her, upright and bareheaded, lean- 
ing on the neck of a superb bull. 

One morning a purchaser announced 
himself in the atelier of M. Dubufe. He 
was an English amateur, and a great col- 
lector of Paul Potter. He was anxious 
to acquire the portrait of Mademoiselle 
Rosa, as mentioned in the catalogue, and 
asked at what price the artist would sell 
it. 

“T have not the right to reply to your 
request at the moment,” said M. Dubufe. 
“This work happens to have been 
painted in collaboration. I must there- 
fore ask my friend who painted the bull 
at what price he values it. I ean dis- 
pose only of the figure of the woman.” 

“But, if you will exeuse me, it is 
the bull which pleases me,” exclaimed the 
amateur. “Tell me the name of your 
collaborator, as I should like to treat 
with him personally.” 

“Why, then, my dear sir,” replied the 
other, “you must see Mlle. Rosa Bo- 
nheur herself.” 

The client then sought out Rosa Bo- 
nheur. But the great artist in her turn 
made objections. “I am not the author 
of the work; I have painted only the 
bull. The woman is by M. Dubufe.” To 
cut the story short, the painting was 
sold for 15,000 franes, of which seven 
thousand were for the bull and eight 
thousand for the portrait of Rosa Bo- 
nheur. “It was by way of gallantry to 
the lady,” observed M. Dubufe, - be- 
cause the bull was worth vastly more.” 

This story is told in detail in the 
Revue Anecdotique, which was apt to 
be well informed of those petits fatts so 
dear to Stendhal. 

I knew Rosa Bonheur only in her res- 
idence at By, where I had been intro- 
duced by my friend Georges Cain, the 
amiable Director of the Musée Carna- 
valet, whom Rosa highly esteemed. 

She was the Providence of the vicinity, 
and lived very retired and very happy. 
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In a biography of R Bonhe which charmingly | ind oan aston 9 
date m 1856, 1 tind deseription « mem . These are precisely the : 
her atelier prior to her departure for th I find in Rosa Bonheur. Le qé) 
forest. She ded the Rue dArras, nhomme, of which Moli¢re spoke, is 
rh ! m M ele d e stud ter all, the true genius. It expresses s 
Old Rud A cottage small garden; plicit rdialitvy, and naiveté, N 
a dining-room on und-floor, and of the peasants of By, who = ado 
thi des ed-1 His he oF. le Rosa,” ever so chat 
the elic tastefu furnished with and kind to the poor, worried hims 
par ‘ irms on the revealing about the artistie superiority of the gr 
the Bt. sone tie Is, nter all keenly felt the charm 
pai gs, and n ns—such was the good fairy, who extended relief to th 
home Rosa Bonheur sequestered herself unfortunate and gave playthings 
here, receiving onlv on Fridavs Krom little one f the poor. When New-Ye: 
six in the morning until nig] minds day arrived, “ What do you want?” shi 
then by lamp - light Il midi she would ask. “I wish to have every one 
pat ted ind des gned Wh le t WwW rk ! And th S @XQUIsite 
she usually g a friend read to her creature would actually half protest that 
some pl sophiecal work, or perhaps a she distributed no alms, and was good 
romance like Lelia or Les Champs; or, only beeause of egotism. 
again, she would ask for mus When she visited England she was re 
She was in. ettes charmit simpli ceived in the best society and by artists 
and always natural She lived, like as their queen. She was worthy of ever 
George Sand, a child of nature, a being homage, and yet seemed to flee them all 
all modesty nd goodness Ll read the Always remaining a child at heart, she 
ther day a pen portra f Sir Walter thanked me in the same way every New 
Seott by the Due de Lévis. This noble- Year day for the little box of bonbons 
man afte r | ening to the rreat Seoteh | sent he r, as if the \ had been some thir Gg 
romancer, noted as the distinetive traits marvellous. In return she was proud of 
of his nature a sp naturally given her Fontainebleau) plums and_= grapes, 
t pl vfulness W } } due h ince of which were Sus rb, and she eould sai 
thoughtfulness: geniality in conversa is did Vietor Hugo, writing from Guern- 
tion, freely interspersed with aneedotes sey to one of his young cousins, “* Con 
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nd eat. my plums, which are good. and bila 
All these souvenirs of Rosa Bonheu \\ t came 
I as | = qd 4 ve 4 eur 1 Sh 
rst vears at Bordeaux-—the tm ng years. 3 Don’t vou ki that 
We se AR ymond Bonheur, the father, wor me’ Why, she bor 
imphs, e] s NN s (The f Youns 
Po. COMpared 
children, Rosa, Auguste, Isidore. and Molie 4 
davs thers ere mv Sy 
eTuvees at ers S (xX | \l 
e Napoleon one « as, in t e fou 
s at Bordeaux that Goya died pro- yx the ¢ se. 
In 
oecasio cal e a Castiliai et, \] ; This drama is 
noticed the litt Rosa 
V lamp-light on sheets of paper. ng uthor dS 1 Bern 
\ 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
i } 
| 
| 
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STUDY F LION 


ROSA BONHEUR 


A port nite Anna E. K . at the Salon of 18 


\ 


ROSA BONHEUR 


ed the action with the eager interest 0% 
a child. She was, in truth, what is eall- 
ed in the argot of the theatre. hon public. 
The sufferings of Jeanne la Falle touched 


he r ar eply. 


reading with especial interest Eugén 
Sue, whose atforded the in- 
spiration fer one of her best paintings: 
a battle between two thoroughbred 
horses, rending and biting each other 
with tierce neighs. 

“T have alwavs loved the drama. and 
even the melodrama,” she said to me in 
her ingenueus wav. “ It le Ips and rests 
you at the same time.” 

I imagine she must have liked Béran- 
ger and his * Chansens ” because she was 
patriotic, and inclined to be a republican. 

Kor a little asking shi would uve 
given away all that she had. In her 
youth, when money was searce, in order 


to relieve the miseries of her poorer as- 


sociates, she actually pawned the gold 
medals obtained at the Salons, and shared 
the advances with needy artists. She fre 
que ntly made allowances to unfortunates. 


Eugéne de Mirecourt, whe is rarely ten- 


der towards his contemporaries, tells this 
of Rosa Bonheur: “She lodges in Rue 
Dupuytren two aged and poverty-strick- 
en women who were formerly concierges.” 
There was about her an indetinable 
something that was angelie, with a sus 
picion of socialism. She read much of 
Lamennais, and I should not be = sur- 
prised if Cabet, the author of Voyage en 
Icarie, had te mpted her for a moment. 
‘ A visit to her atelier was a_ positive 
joy. One could hardly choose among so 
many admirable paintings. Tlow many 
works undertaken! What crushing, vet 
victorious labor! One saw at her sale, 
the success of which was enormous. the 
infinite variety in the paintings of Rosa 
Bonheur. Faithful to her animal 
multiplied the deer under the trees, th 
lions in the desert, and horses at liberty 
(she had followed all the representations 
of Buffalo Bill, eravon in hand): and 
then in a small room adjoining the atelier 


you saw, amid a superb confusion which 


inspired something akin to ven ration, 


thousands of outline drawings, sketches 


APPRECIATION. 


hardt in mind. Seated in a corner of the al. subjects for fut 


box, quietly dressed in a black gown, ch of 


with a simple hat, Rosa Bonheur follow- 


She loved the romantie in literature, 


at this sally of 


on her canvases hav 


empest bursts. 
herd wildly waving 


ner that is nothing 


promptly fore: 


that 
Bo 


accustomed 
ling that of 
Salon 


Musket 


twenty- 


superior in 
animals, 
once 

Bonheur. 
painters 


the 


would 


wind, 


Gérieault’s 


sk« teh bv 


the 


Highlar ds. 


and 
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paintings. 
ee = battle scene. Does any one know 
once, by way of adventure, Ros | 
nheur, escaping from her 
stvle, and in a reca 
Meissonier, exhibited at t! 
painting entitled, The Thre EZ 

I never saw it, and know nothing of its 
fate. It bel need, I belie ve, to a gr up 
of tive paulntingss by Rosa Bonheur at the 
Salon of 1846.) She was ther 
four vears old. 

* A woman painter can be 
landscape, or in the study 
but net in figure-work,” said 
J. J. Wenner, apropes of Ro 

Plenty of feminine port 
protest by their works Ei Hl 
master. Rosa Bonheur herself 
surely have been able to paint te = 
of IHlenner. But she had chosen another 
field. She put into practice the axiom ot 
( harlet, “That which is best in the ani- 

mal kingdom is the dog.” trans- 
lating this in her own way, she could 
have said, “ That which is best to paint 
in nature is the beast.” 

Nevertheless, the male figures that we 

entirely their own: the Nivernaise labor- 
ers have the real solidity of peasants, 
and the traders of the “ Horse Fair,” 
with blouses blowing about in the Hii 
remind one of the riders in i=?’ 
* Roman Races.” 

I have a splendid charcol 
Rosa Bonheur, which she gave me Hil 
self. It depicts a storm, or, rath |_| 
approach of a storm, in the [Rg 
The heavens are obscured by dan 
menacing clouds, and the wind is Hi 
ing. A herd of eattle is being driven 
down the mountain-side by a frightened 
shepherd, who showers blows upon the 
poor beasts in his anxiety to reach shelter 

IMs, are ny 
W ine executed in a man 
if pot masculine. One 
day I showed this figure of the Seotch 
shepherd to my _ friend Henner, and 
en jy the study of the human figure. 
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Once more I can see Rosa | I . t she could have her 
write. | bel ld he l cle CV" Memoirs M. Cr rves | 
countless designs and studies, now d published her biogra lara ed 
persed and cherished by collectors. Sl to him by the artist hers vhich at 
was seductive in a sweet and gracious once n curious and o 
way that I love to reeall. I can see her But the lif Rosa Bonheur deserves 
as she moved about at work, ever alert, to be told mi t lengt!] M. Cain d 
smiling, and interested. From her girdle not hear, or has failed rm 1, enough 
usually hung a bunch of about sixty kevs, of the ire conversa ( this noble 
which made a great noise as she w: Iked. womal vho ki Vs ve | to ill 
Order is a good thing, and for that 1 Such as it is. neve eless . itohi 
son, perhaps, she usually left the hous graphy is of inesti lk | with 
doors open, as well as the drawers of all vhat modes I lsis 1 his ft t 
her eabinets and bureaus. does Rosa Bonheur spe f herself! 

These jingling keys at the waist re- She came rare] » Paris. At such 
minded me of the rosarv of a sister of times she dis led he maseul COs- 
charity, and indeed Rosa Bonheur the  tume but he toil disp] d le 
philosopher was a laie sister of charity. luxury Passers-] er he as- 
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hie knew she would have refused jt 


Into this article [ put all my admirat 
r the artist, all my respect for the y 

I s ignorant of the fact tl] 

having beer nprudent enough t by 
he cold at Paris, Rosa Bonheur had re 


She could no longer speak whi 

pap was brought to her Bu he 

faithful servant, perceiving the nan 

f Mademoiselle Rosa on the page, sat 

down by her pillow and read the artick 

ina loud voice. The dying woman shook 


her head, and her lips parted in a last 


wan smile, which seemed to express 


KS. This Was in the morning 
| 


rrew clouded. That 


eC, as a hew crown 


And now I dedic; 


haplet for the monument erected in 


honor of Rosa Bonheur, these few pages 
f souvenirs—souvenirs of the affection 
, and of con 
versations tar teo short, alas! with Ole 


with which she honored Ine 


of the most noble and elevated of spirits, 
me of the artists most unrivalled, and 
certain to remain illustrious in the fu- 
ture, whom it has been my privilege to 


know, to admire, and to love. 


Lit HARPER S 
é | 
| tonished, in fact, when some one would | |i iis 
say, “ That’s R Bonheur Ilowever, 
: the Par ed her. Ter popularity 
\ 1? Hg Wi realized tl f on the 
f fu | and 
the ] ‘ eft their workshops 
t the proeession. turne \\ t I? Sick! 
\\ t | tedly said ts absolute- 
ly ect f Rosa Bonheur 
( tut le a At thie Salons the 
\ lai a Instinet vely, * Where 
e paimtings of Rosa Bonheur?’ 
: \nd it was while visiting Paris during 
ny spell, and after having rashly 
; t no an open carriage from her house 
to the station, that the artist caught cold, |] 
; hever to rise up again. One might well th 
have uid that Rosa Bonheur was made Grad { 
for the country, for the peasantry, and even ead. 1 
for the animals, and that she should 
never have left them for even a day. At or (]i 
¢ cume back to dic amongst 
them, and sweetly, without complaint, 
resigned resolute, just as she had 
; lived through so many vears of hard 
= ] 
: work, was my mournful consolation 
: to be able to give my beloved friend her 
last pleasure. I had written in the Jour- 
: propos of the medal of honor which 
the Salon ju Wished to give her, oily [i | 
| 
| 
gu 
jor, by A 
STUDY F A DOG 
‘ 


The Flanigan 


AND 


Imperial in Rosalia 


HE Impressionist had finished his 
story, entitled “ Saint Catherine’s,” 
and deseribed by him as “a study 

in shadows.” It was an allegory involv- 
ing human outeasts and certain spiritual 


presences. 


“Well.” said Captain Buckingham, 
“different folks are always falling to- 


and I wouldn't 
mind saying that at times they might be 
alled various, and maybe singular. Yet, 
for my part, having been in such com- 


gether by sea and land, 


panies and cireumstaneces, and being an 
accommodating that 
well, I says, you take things as they come, 
A shark, now, 
has one end of him that does no harm, 
but that’s not the way he comes. But as 


man got on very 


I says, except some things. 


regards things and companies, I ewas 
thinking of them TI met once by the 


‘Bill,’ 
No. 619—15 


name of and of The 


Vor CIV 


Flanigan 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


and Imperial, ineluding David. 
David was a 

“Well, I was captain of a coasting 
vessel then, named The ITenriefta, and I 
took a cargo on a time of machinery and 


Mexico; 


return 


Ave 


earts to the citv of Tampico, in 
there | 
cargo to a little republie to the 


and from was to go for 
south 
named Guadalupe, whose capital city on 
the coast was called Rosalia. 
“According to reputation, it was a 
place where revolutions were billed for 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and 
| left 


the other dis 
They were fixed that way in re 


davs for siestas and 
cussion. 
spect to entertainment. But there came 
tome in Tampico a man named Flanigan, 
who said he was manager of ‘The Flani 
gan and Imperial Japanese Performers,’ 
a company which included a tintype man 
from New England and a trick-dog who 
was thoughtful and spotted. And Flani- 
gan said he wanted to from Tam- 


pico, because , he savs, ° Thim Tampiecean 


go far 


, 
| 
1 4 \ | 
\ 
f \ 
\ 
I 
| 
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apie ce 


hey sold their souls,’ he savs, ‘at that 
price, he says, ‘to the divil that presides 
ver loafers.” I told him I was going to 


Rosalia, in Guadalupe, which had a local 


Cin of entertamment already, and he 

\ *Cruadalupe! he savs: Rosalia! 
Dv names! It’s like 
And the Company Came 

rd five dollars a head—three polite 


Japanese tumblers and rope the 


walkers, 


thoughttul dog, whose name was David. 

nd the tintvpe man, who was evnieal, 
gon lite Flanigan said, 

Means of contempt and 
re or = Te 


he dagoes in this distimy red 


climate bejoice to see thimselves wid a 
villyanous exprission an’ pathriotie at 
chude in a two be four photygraph.’ 


the Gulf, 
Strait of JTlonduras 


smiled away down 


nto the Caribbean Sea. with quiet wea 
ther SK tha the Japane se could rope 
alk in the rigging and tumble peace 
ably about the deck, the only troubl 
bein the feeling created by the vicious 


photog raphs which the tintvper took of 


he erew David used to sit mostly, and 
low k ove I the sea, and serateh his spots, 
some of which were artificial. 


a tery-eved and fluent 


Flanigan was 
} 


ian \ had picked up the tumblers in 
Cal ! and the tintype man some 
vhere n the plains But David was a 


riend of his of some years’ standing: 


I should call naturally 


vitted, and with that of 


a dog 
a friendly char 
ober, considerate, decent, middle 
able, took 
ame. | lanigan had hair 


and one who 


red, his complexion 
and eves j 
Ile 


the JON of ex 
ITis 
manner oratorieal, 
The 

English, and could 
but to that there 
They wert skilful, small, 
rubber 


large 
his 

mpulsive and repentant. 
spoke little 


het by told 


and bony. 
his nature 
panes 
apart; as 
was little need, 
and unex 
and smiled from each of a 
hundred and thirteen classified attitudes. 
Si 


and dark, bones 


pected joints, 


we came one afternoon into the harbor 


* Speaking of Rosalia, it is a green and 


ina garde valley, 


MONTITLY 


MAGAZINE. 


tall 
is the littl 


be hi I) 
square, or plaza, 
with palms and roses and other flow 


mountains 


centre 


bushes. There is a lamp-post near thi 
middle and the ruins of a stone fount 
around three sides are shops, where 
ean buy your hands’ full of bread a) 
fruit for a cent or two, casinos or 
loons where they play monte and fis 
game-cocks, and a hotel, with men asle« 
on the steps of it. On the fourth sick 
is the Palacio del Libertad, which the 


commonly call merely La Li 


which contains the 


bertad., 
government and 
The re 
President 


the 


families 


tices and residences of the 


of most of it. are thi 


departmental legislat 


ministers, 
chambers, 


court-rooms, soldiers’ barrac] 
and other things. It is. the price 


Cruadalupe and the rec 
tions. 


rd of its revolu 
It has been sixty years in build 


ing, and each new government adds som 


thing to make an immortal memory, lt 


has white stucco fronts, innumerabh 


towers, doors, inner and roofs 


If you are looking for a department, y: 


eourts, 


walk along the fronts till ve see a likely 
looking sign that seems to refer in. fig 
ures of speech to that departmet t, and 


in. 


But when the government changes 
by revolution—or by election. which 
ometimes happens when no one is look 
ing why, then the departments shift 
around in La Libertad to su them 
selves better, and are apt to leave their 
signs; besides that, each new minister 


will decorate himself and his di partment 
with names to fit his ideas of beauty and 
theial 
of his d 
and the Guadalupeans argue 


utility, and proclaim these in the 
to be the 
partment; 
the 


razette 


detinition 


competence of a ministe r according 


as he has a department with titles that 
the and claim 
antipodes and the Resurrection. 
Only it seemed to me that these things 
tended in to the figures of 
speech on the signs far-fetched,—as 
might Sav, 


sweep horizon 


kin with 


the 
time make 
Vou 
too poetical. 

“ And it was in this way that Flanigan 
and I, with David, the tintype man, 
the tumblers, fel] upon the Department 
of Military and Internal Peace. wh nw 
were looking for permits to ship « 


and 


‘argoes 
and deliver Japanese 
the *Othce of 


That may have 


performances under 
en Discretionary Reou 
lations.’ 


right 


bee 


| 
nd 
id 
acter, 
aged, 
th Wes 
that w 
of R 
pink and white 


PIE 


FLANIGAN AND 


de- 


accom- 


ugh, for most of the 
that 
would do 


artments were 


| 


dating they 


vreeable 


any 


business that came 


heir wav; but it appeared 
me, as I said, that the 
evolutions left the  gov- 
nment too tull of idioms, 
sane way that La 


D ad was what vou might 
ll an id 

he re we 
Flanigan became 


and the 


omatic building. 
till 


with 


waited 


tic ree 


impatle nee 


him. 
Diseretionary he savs, 
aiding around with his 
ostrils full of wrath, and 
banging at doors. ‘ Would 

ey be boilin’ us the night 
vid the  disereteness of 
‘om? 


“With that there 


Was an 
pening of a door, and the 
waddling in of a little fat 


red 


shining 


negro in and yellow 


ivery and buttons, 


vho we thought was likely 


thre otticial butle OF door 


mov: tor he seemed to have, 


rule, ea 


as a ten too much, 
ind looked sleepy and in 
bad temper. 

Boy, Flanigan, 


WE 
le 


him, ‘ where’s 


misbegotten 


striding up to 
the 


and 
rupt official of Disthression 


ary Regularities / Do we 
wait here till the explosion 


of doom ¢—shpeak, ve lump 


ot butthe r! or do we not .* 


“we 


Carambos! says the ex- 


traordinary clothes, backing 


THE COMPANY 


off and speaking snappish 
iy; don’t like it, 
get out!’ 


vou 


Carambos, is it? says Flanigan, 
that 


collar. 


and grabbing him by the 


Impide nee! he 


enraged, 


Savs, an’ ve 
talk so to the manager of the Flanigan 
an’ Imparial!’ 


“With that 


Hew trousers 


his 
into the 
corridor, half-caste 
Spanish Spanish than 
negress, who looked dignified and happy 
In a purpl fell the 


he gets him also by 
and 
where a 


he aves him 
handsome 
womanh, more 


dre Ss, against 


wall 


IMPERIAL IN 


ROSALIA 


CAME ABOARI Five D Ht 


to avoid him, and appeared surprised. 


He scrambled up, shrieked, clutched his 


hair, and fled down the corridor, and 
the purple dress began to gobble with 
her laughter. 

Why,’ she says, mellow voice 


and polished Guadalupean idiom—‘ho, he! 
why does the distinguished 
Minister of Military 
Internal Peace thus upon his digesting im 


haw. haw! 


senor cast the and 


mediately his too great meal thereafter? 
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HEAVES HIM 


Hivens!’ 

Now he 
is disturbed, meaning his digestion, and 
the end that the 
distinguished senors shall be placed in 
the dungeons of La Libertad, whieh,’ 
she says, kindly, ‘ beyond expectation are 


Flanigan. 


will say the internal peace 


bring the military, to 


wet, and the 
IIe is 


she SayVvs. 


senors will probably decay. 
ho, ho! 


‘Tle is a pig.’ 


my husband haw, haw!’ 

“Flanigan was speechless for the mo- 
ment. The 
camera at the 


tintype his 


purple 


man pointed 


dress, and was 
about to take a misanthropic photograph, 
David his head 


hefore he r, so that she laughed the hard- 


and went and stood on 


ho! haw, haw!’—and_ spread 
out her hands, which had two rings 
to a finger, and the mixed stones of 
her necklace clicked together with her 


laughter. 

Flanigan, 

‘None of 


graphs of 


up vour camery, typist,’ says 


recovering his diplomacy. 


your contimptimous  photy- 
the lady. Sure. he ‘ne 


wid great discomposure Um taken to be 


says, 


INTO 


THE CORRIDOR 


treatin’ so the iligant buttons an’ canned 


tomato clothes inelosin’, he says, ‘ th 
milithary an’ internal digestion of th 
husband of yourself,’ he 


says, ‘as foine 
a lady an’ that educated as me eyes iver 
beheld. "Tis me impulses,’ he says; ‘’tis me 
warm an’ hearty nature. But your lady 
ship won't be allowin’ a triflin’ incident 
to interfere wid enjoyin’ the exhibition 
by me Japanese frinds of the mystherious 
art of ancient Asia, an’ me that proud of 
your ladyship’s approvin’.’ 

“*What can they do” she says, look 
interested, the 


limber 


ing while three Jap 


manner, and 


Asiatic 


bowed in a 
their 


anese 
smiled 
smile. 

“¢QOh, hivens!’ 
that I 
time in 


thin mystical 


“On: 
first 


Flanigan. 
the 


innocence of 


savs 
might see thim again 
the bleem of 

For a thousand years by thx 
imerald seas of the Orient 


of them 
his head 


me 
marvels! 

Then one 
and brought 
his 


bent backward, 
up and 


smiled; and the purple dress fell against 


legs, 


between 


the wall with pleasure and surprise. 
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THE FLANIGAN AND 


Come after me, said, 
opening a door in the corridor, 
‘heretofore the arrival of my pig 
husband;’ and we went up twist- 
ing staircases that appeared un- 
accountable and were not counted, 
saw furnished rooms through « pen 
doors, and at last came to a large 
room, high up under a tower, and 
looking out over the Plaza, and 
in another direction over the 
roofs of La Libertad. It seemed 
to be unused, and was darkened 
with shutters, and littered with 
the miscellaneous and upset 
furniture of past administra 
tions. 

* The Minister of Military and 
Internal Peace was named Georgio 
Bill, from which a man might 
argue the origins of his family. 
and the purple dress was ealled 
Madame Bill, beeaus French 
titles were most popular with the 
official ladies. She left us ther 
in a stately manner, and then fell 
down the stairs through mixing 
her feet. She was dignified and 
cheerful, but she had large feet. 
Ave, they were uncommon. that 
way. 

“Through the shutters we saw 
the Plaza beginning to stir with 
the evening crowds, and a_ few 
blocks over the flat roofs of 
houses the harbor, and the /Zen 
rietta floating peacefully at an 


chor. breeze blew in’ from 
the sea. The 
Rosalia drowsed in 
twilight and masses of pink blos- 


white town of 


its tropical 


soms, circled by the green Guada- 
lupean mountains. 

“When Madame Bill came back, she 
brought with her two negresses with 
baskets, who straightened the furniture 
and laid the table. The shutters were 
closed, a lamp or two lit, and we dined 
with sumptuous profusion and the ele- 
gant dialogue of Flanigan and Madame 
Bill. § For a thousand years, says Flani 
van, ‘by the imerald seas of the Orient’ 
and the Japanese did moderate after 
dinner tumbling and mild but curious 


bow-knots. David marched and saluted, 


and after these climbed into his chair, not wise to cast the Minister of Mil 


vot his pipe, which Flanigan lit for him, 


IMPERIAL 


IN 


ROSALIA. 


ENCLOSING HIS. 


SUPPRESSING HIS 


fixed between his teeth, laid his head on 
his paws, pulled a few drowsy puffs, and 
for 


went 


To sleep; 


OLLAR 


FEATURES 


David, as I said, 
perienced in life 


might Say, 


Bill 


lit her 


WITH 


he 


and 


vet 


ONE HAND 


WITH THE 


Was a 


OTHER 


AND 


calm 


and trav and, 


t 
I 


the 


cheroot 


there was conversation. 


Senor Bill” she said, ‘ 


world. 


Madame 


thoughtfully, 


ingenious, 


at 


one, 
ex 
vou 


and 


the 


present pursuing the foreigners through 


out Rosalia and La Libertad with 


tion of the Guadalupean army. 


and 


Inte rhal 


upon 


his 


It 


itary 


por 


WwW 


as 
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thrue. 
rie hie 

Ther 
! 


evinal 
features 
ful inter 
\ 
ivs 
i broiled 
\ r ti 
! \ 
wh 
mS 


lve.? 
‘ 
Sm 

says. 

vou 

1) 
na Nail 
Shi 

] 
r him 
pausi 
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m important But 
oubt u are distinguished and 
ed, espe ly the Senor David. 

u perhaps here, 

partments, but will 

p of vour hither 

d that way be imbeeile and 


tion for your 

| thinkin this coun 

ferestin ple nh pa 

cenery resemblin’ lobste r 
nment illuminated by 

in” inspired wid seltzer 
I’m thinkin’ it would make its 
sure, vy exhibition of itself 


ihe 


mms, nor the Flanigan an’ Im 


am. 


uld compare wid its an’ “tis 
as a showman in the pro 
couldm’t be exprissin’ betther 
admiration.’ 

the itvpe man put in, sneer 

*T ain’t much on admiration 


vp st.’ Flanigan. 


Tie naam, wid 


human bein’ is vieious from 


sin, says the tintype man. ‘Its 


s rightly tit to express its sin 


hntions It comes out in the 


he savs ‘You can't fool the 
It tells ve the Bible truth’ he 


t expectin’ anything from 

frizzled country like this, 

e nent’s shaved down so 


ta Maria” whispered Madame 


vam. There’s not such another 


proudly: *°Tis as 
eXtinsive scorntulness. 

f the ship, ma’am,’ I 
less it’s all right. But aren’t 


d vour husband will get inter 


vest nad erinned 


My Georgio? Neither 
Moreover, T think’ 


th her eh root in the air 


or of him. 


heard from below, and is 


MAGAZINE. 


now outside thi r 

has climbed tl 

tle pig. IIo, he! ha V, 
“And at that th Minister of M 

and Internal Peace bu 


weat of his fatness 

ecth sticking ut 

ressing intention 


vou hide them, my ene ; ! 
“*You would best. 
Flanigan, ‘without doubt. 
and suppress m, mV Creo). 
““T go! T return, st 
iwther, savs | 
his collar with one hand. ; 
his features with the oth *\ 
tlre chain little \ 
cigar in genteel com 
n down to be recog 
eter—an’ listens ¢ | 
ws, ‘that has in had a 
dis ipline. 
dropped him in 
Madame Bill; David. in 
voke up, appeared to os te | 
* Thev’re doing somethina® ¢ 
to sleep again. The tintype ma y% 
the window and looked thr uy u 


ters at the Plaza. Ther ere } } 
noise on the Plaza. Nov d thet 
military let off his eun. and th peopl 


shouted as if they wanted hin t a it 
again. The Japanes I Bill 
across the table, and smiled mystiealh 

“*By the tomb of mv mother, vou 


shall pay!’ gureled Bill. 

*“*Come off! savs Flanigan. kindh 
‘She hadn’t any tomb, an’ 
ber who she was.’ 

“* Why,’ savs Madame B ll, without 
listurbing herself, ‘the Senor ] 
on this point speaks 1 

“¢ A-r-r-r!) have your blood" says 


the ministe 


“* An’ me givin’ ye the soft word ar 
apologies for takin’ ve for a decorated 
rubber ball an’ bounein’ ye on the floor! 


“Twas wrong of me. Sure. now. betw 
Misther Bill, an’ is mor 
gintlemen And le 
looked for help to Madame Bill, w 


gazed thoughtfully at the smoke of he 


vou an me, 


needed between 


cheroot and med absent minded. 


Listen, my Georgi 
last, mildly. 


0, she began at 


‘IT have considered, and |] 


tion. wl 
witho it 
They w 
face, 
C% 
Hlivens Flanigan. But I’m ' 
: 
elf, 
‘ = 
vate 
vather 
rortune, 
Not B 
: 
‘Tis curded lik 
vetherate seorn, t 
} 
‘ And vet it’s as good as anyv- 
What’s the use? There 
° I takes tintypes an says 
Bill. 
| 
fo 
rer 
‘ ] ] 
f 


* LISTEN, MY 


say you have done foolishly to seatter 
the soldier bout the city to hurry and 
to IMquir that the people become ex- 
eited. Tear in the Plaza already how 
they ery out like children, and each one 
ans at a different thing,’ 
“The minister started listened, 
ping his wet forehead with his sleeve. 
Phe roar the Plaza was increasing 
fast Ile sprang to his feet and puffed 
excitedly 
“¢The military is seattered! It is 
mol I must go! Attend me, my 
“Flanigan enclosed his. collar. “Re 
pict \ intherests,’ he says, ‘is 


Would ve have me 


proudest virtue. 


me 
missin’ the sight of a rivolution from a 

private box, an’. the shpectacle of ex 

plodim’ liberty? An’ ve’ll be havin’ me 

blood t rry by the tomb of your mo- 
Ah, now 


**TLet me go!’ he shrieks, 
*T accept vour apology! 


“Flanigan looked at 


Say no more!’ 


Madame 


outing more in 


GEOR¢ 


struggling. 


Bill. 


unison 


BEGAN 


SHE 


now. Words could be made out, £ Vivo 
Alvare and ‘ Bill al fuego! which the 
latter means, so to speak, as you or I 


with Bill! Th 


but more 


might Say, 
minister shivered and struggled, 
moderately. 

do nothing without orders, 
Madame Bill. 

The 
man from the shutters, speaking through 
‘they 


will be eonfused, will 


pleaded to 


military 


says the tintype 


military, 


his nose, and soft and scornful 
uppear to feel tolerable ood, Phere’s 
a batch of ’em on the steps und 
here, a-sittin’ in their sins and shout 
in’ “ Down with Bill!” ery heart 
like.’ 

“¢Nutiny! howled — th minister 


his forehead 
ind 


Alas! and sat down, wiped 
his 


more Compost d. 


with sleeve, panted, appeared 


do 


Shall 


“Flanigan sat dow! 
feelin? warm thi ‘ 
we have a drink? 

“Madame Bill was still turning things 
her mind 


over in ubtless they so 


Fy 
, 
“Tx > 
Vv \ ez 
AS 
\ 
hy > 
C \ \ 
Vea 
A | 
{ 
4 Or 
Go 
The crowd was 
| 
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hout,” she Phey are not without uous mess, but the military were © 
ense, L en aga n, my Georgio. I have ng themselves in e@ood order, be Ing 
considered, It is perhaps not bad. lected on the steps of La Libertad bel 
Moreover, it is done But the Depart about five hundred of them, and. th: 
ment of the Military is not good for you. seemed to be leading the cheering. A 
It worries you, therefore you disturb it, full moon sh Mi The hotel across thy 
therefore it does not like vou. Also we Plaza was brightly lit, and the windows 
have lost popularity in Rosalia. But in full of heads 

e interior. as vet. mn Therefore econ \ hush fell everywhere, and thi face 
sider Senor Alvare is) perhaps—ah were turned toward the portico with the 
ronerous If he ove rthrow the govern “IX great pillars and lamps on each, that 
net he will desire there come an elee- formed the centre of the Plaza front ot 
on, and who knows’ We may for him La Libertad. Two men stood on the toy 
vo to the interior, and in reward be Min-— ste Pp. one in a sombrero, and the oth 
ister of Agriculture, which is cooler. in’ black coat and tall hat. The tal 
But if he overthrow not the government. hat. by his gestures, was addressing th: 
but by compromise become Minister of crowd, but no syllabk climbed the steey 
Military and Internal Peace, then my wall of La Libertad. 
(reorgio will be In Innocence vietim. The President and Alvar Zz.’ Said 
and perhaps will have to hide, which is Madam Bill, serenely. ‘ They compro 
hot and dull. or eo to the dungeons of mise. My Georgio will be hot and dull. 
La Libertad, which is dull and wet: or “And the crowd cried ‘Vivo! every 
we would eseape from the country in the thing, except Bill. They wanted him 
distinguished ship of the Sefor Buecking- ‘al fuego’ just the same. which, as vou 
ham, or in the Imperial Company of might say, means Jilk ‘Take hin 
Senor Flanigan, which would be better. away. Put him somewher and boil him! 


Aw it¢ proud I'd be 


to have 


ve,” Flani- 
gan, ‘as T said, ma’am. in 
the capitals of the worrld, 


Hivens! he ‘the 


tropical advertisements! 


Ssavs, 
By the mimory of Tre 
filibuster ex 
pedition Me 
genius is long suppressed.” 

* Madame Billshrugged 
‘Who 
he 


will 


land, *tis a 


fore See. 


he 4 


shoulders, 
¢ Th re fore 


little one. We 


they do in 


knows 
calm, 
what the 
Plaza.’ 
“The f 


minister 


allen or falling 


glass 


mptie da 


of iced wine, and looked 
more contented than be 
fore I take it he was 
a pleasant enough man as a rule, 


except whe n not digesting well, and sub 


We put out the 


Bill. 

opening the 
the Plaza, 
and 
to 


MISSI VE to Madam 
lights, and 
looked 


who wi 


out on 
ke 


appeared to 


except 
up, taking 
sav 
doing something 
again. 


Plaza was a boiling 


shutters, 
David, 
things 
himself, ‘ They're 
else,” and went to sleep 


and tumult 


They 


with him that was 


distre 


I 


seemed 


took it Madame Bill was 

A right—he'd been too live 

J lv with his military, and 

J~ ¥ it was up with him. <A 

hand began to play by 
the hotel. 

wite is ever 


lively ne 
iced 


Ike, 


all 


In, 


thi 


Val ious, 


( redit 


Buckingham 


right,’ said Bill, proudly, 


and began fe eling toward 


the table for the iced 
wine. *Carambos! Up 
with me! It is not with 
Madame Bill to be dis 
couraged. Hi! No! Bu 


All right, my wife. 
What did you say?’ 
“Madame Bill 

we'd him 
did, after elos- 


eno, 


said 
leave there, 


Ww hich we 


shutters. We left him drinking 
wine, eating mangoes, blowing 


and looking like a porpoise in 


respect to shape and complexi« n. 
Ave 


seemed 


well—I don’t know. But. it 


to me the Bill family was some 


and in that way they were a 
to the Flanigan and Imperial, 
fell out. But ”—said Captain 

“that’s a long metter, 
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neluding other folks that were va- 
ous. 

“It was the Monday following, and my 
irgo shipped, when I last saw for that 
Flanigan and 


a platform on the Plaza, and 


the rial; and 


there was 
Flanigan making a speech, in which the 
eeling was eloquent and the languages 


as they came along. The tintype Inan, 


under the platform, was making tintypes 


to make a man remember how he was 
depraved. David's spots were running 


with the heat, but he seratehed them and 
made no trouble. The Japanese sat on 
their heels and smiled. I heard it told 
that Bill couldn’t be found, and likely 
the government didn’t really want him. 
I judge Madame Bill 


Was a one, 


The Phoenix 


BY 


N writing of the animals of ancient 
Kgypt, Herodotus, the Father of His- 
the phoenix a 
golden 


mentions most 
bird of 


plumage, which, as a symbol of the rising 


tory, 
wonderful and purple 
sun, and representing the heart of the 


Ra, held all 


other creatures. Legend says that there 


sun-god was sacred above 


time, which 
five hundred 
vears at Heliopolis, the city ot the sun, 


was only one phoenix at a 
appeared at intervals of 
to bury there in one of the temples the 
bedy of its father, which, embalmed in 
myrrh, it had brought from far Arabia. 
Horapollo, Heeatwus, Plinius, and 
other writers mention this 
sacred bird, but state that after entering 


many also 
the temple it was consumed on the altar 
by sacred fire, but rose again in renewed 


youth from its own ashes. Considering, 


therefore, the phenix also the symbol of 


resurrection, all Egypt took part in the 
pilgrimage to the phoenix temple at Heli- 
opolis, to strengthen there the hope that 
everything in nature, after its decay and 
death, will rise again to new life, bright- 
ness, and happiness. 
Whether this sun - bird, 
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that had humor and_= stratagem, and 
Flanigan was various, but the best 
ot them was David. Phe came 
away and left Flaniga eloquer 
Rosalia. 

‘For a thousand vears,’ he says, * by 


the 
me right 


the imerald seas of the Orient, have 


anecesthors Ol 


deve loped the 


frinds on 


soopleness of limb an’ the 


art that is beecalled by the Mahatmas an’ 
thim Boodthists “the art of the sym 
bolieal attichude,” as  diseovered an’ 


the Injian Ocean’s coral 
which by the same the \ do expriss 
till the 


pain in your stomack wid lookin’ at ’em. 
by the imerald 


practised Ith 
isles, 
their teelin’s 


ve get mysthieal 


. 


*Twas so done,’ he says, 


seas of the Orient.’ ” 


of the Aztecs 


CRONAU 


symbol of resurrection was accepted not 
only by the Greeks and Romans, but also 


by the Christians, was purely a fabrie 


of the imagination, or whether it had 
some vague connection with any real 
bird, no one ean tell. Herodotus says 


that neither he nor any other person of 
his time ever saw the bird, and that he 
himself did not believe in its existence. 
Strangely enough, America has a coun- 
terpart of the mythical phoenix, but with 
this distinction, that the American sun- 
bird is a reality. It is the quetzal, the 
bird of Central Ameriea, 
primeval forests shelter this bird to-day, 


sacred whose 
and also stand guard over the ruins of 


imposing temples in whose sanctuaries 
its sculptured image may still be seen. 
Guatemala has honored the quetzal 
because it cannot endure captivity, and 
is therefore indeed a bird of liberty 
with a conspicuous place above the arms 
of the state, and, besides, has engraved 
its figure upon all 
the republic has 


stamps which 
the last 


nineteenth century. 


postage 
issued during 
two decades of the 
Aside from its figure 


thousands of 


being so familiar 


stamp-collectors, 


to many 
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THE QUETZAL, MALE AND FEMA 


nature, its mode of life, as well as its 
relation to the gods ol ancient Mexico 
and Central America, is still veiled in 
mystery. This may be accounted for by 
the facts that but few ornithologists have 
observed the quetzal in its native home, 
and that science has succeeded only par- 
tially in lifting that veil which envelops 
t thi Mayas and Aztecs 
the principal races of those regions. 


the mythology o 

No seientifie de scription of the quetzat 
Was given betore 1825, when a_ stuffed 
specimen was brought to England, and 
came into. the possession of the orni 


thologist Leadbeater. Later on other | 
valuable dk scriptions appeared, especial- 
lv those given in 1860 and 1861 by Rob- 
ert Owen and O. Salvin, who observed 
s bird is very little known. With the quetzal in its home—an undertaking 


peculiarities enough to attract the atten- not without risk, as the bird lives in far 


! ve! naturalist and friend of remot wild rnesses, in the dense and 


| 
wae 
| 2% 
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gloomy forests of the higher parts of 
Guatemala, near Quetzaltenango, and in 
the belt which encircles the great volea- 
of Agua and Fuego, 
thousand to ten thousand feet 


It 


from 


seven 
above the 
is 


also found 


sea. in the highe 
mountains of Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Riea, and Chiriqui, mostly on 
places which ean be reached only bv 
traversing dangerous swamps and fever 
districts. But those who dared to face 
these dangers and hardships were richly 
repaid, as the quetzal proved a_ priz 


Phenix itself, with 
its fabulous plumage of purple and gold, 
could hardly the sun- bird of 
America, whose splendor amazed all who 
happened to see it. 


beyond comparison. 


surpass 


Gould, in his monograph 
(London, 


the Tro 
not exag 
verate in saving that it would be searcely 
possible for the imagination to conceive 
anything rich and than 
the golden-green color which adorns the 
plumage of this splendid bird, or 


on 
gonide 1875), does 


more reeous 


more 


elegant and graceful than the plumes 
which sweep pendent from the lower 
part of the back, forming a long train 


of metallie brillianev. 
Belonging to the family of 
distributed over the tropics of 


Trogons, 
Ameriea 
and Africa, nearly all of which are dis- 
tinguished by brilliant plumage, the quet- 
zal, indeed, is king of the whole tribe. 
This fact is clearly indicated by its dif- 
ferent Latin 


and Pharomac rus re sple ndens. 


names T'rog paradise TRS 
The male 
especially stands unequalled for splendor 
among the birds of the New World. Its 
head covered with a of thou- 
sands of filamentous gold-green feathers. 


is crest 
A number of lance-shaped plumes spring 
from the shoulders and hang gracefully 
over the jet-black wings. From the rump 
are thrown several pairs of narrow flow- 


ing feathers, the longest of which mea- 
sure from three feet to three feet four 
inches. But this is net all. In addition 


to the metallic gold-green of head, back, 
and tail comes a rich scarlet upon breast, 
while the four middle tail feathers are 
deep black and the others pure white. 
A real revelation T had by ob 
serving a quetzal in the full light of day. 
Sitting upon a branch of a tree, it ap- 
peared against the strong light 
dark brown silhouette of violet hue. 


once 


as a 


As 
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the bird 


h urned, so that ell 
upon its side, this « hanged a 
beautiful steel-blue. As the bird turned 
still more, the blue changed 


green, and at last there 


d upon me 


a magnificent and gold 


green of an intensity equalled only in 


the humming-bird and few 
buttertlic is No then, 


Mexico and Central 


tropical 
wonder, that the 
nations of 
valued the 
than gold, 
li °—the 


ther 


America 
feathers of the quetzal more 
and that by the word 


the b 


* quetzal- 
ird’s tail feathers 


ar, 


hame ot 


designated everything pre- 


THE 


HPAI 
IMPERIAL 


DRESS 


MUSEUM F N H 


cious, and unique, as thi 
bride, the 
rulers, and jewels. 
Resplendent with all the colors of sun 
light, like the pheenix, 
revered as a symbol of the sun, as well as 


is parents, sweet 
hearts, children, 


most favored 


the quetzal Was, 


of the most be loved god Qu tzaleoatl, 
the lord of the rising sun and the gentl 
air. That it was held saered and enjoved 


fullest protection seems, only 
natural. Indeed, know the 
Spanish chronicler Franeiseo at rnandez, 


therefore 


we 


who wrote in the middle of the = six- 
teenth century, that it was forbidden 
under heavy penalty to kill quetzal. 


Only expert fowlers were allowed to s 
cure its feathers. To this end the fowlers, 
after reaching the hi of the quetzal, 
scattered about boiled Indian wheat, 
drove into the ground rods besmeared 
with birdlime. The 
tangled in this, wer 
the chronicler 
stinctively the 


ints 


ana 


birds. hecoming en 
As 


in- 


an easy prey 


these hirds knew 


value of their 


Savs, 


plumage > 


| 
> 
Ss 
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ind made, onee caught in the lime. no 


trugele, t they might injure it. 

A still xistent Aztee tribute - rol] 
shows What enormous quantities of 
quetzal plumes were obtained before the 
Ss} sh conques Phe provinee of Chia- 
! tlone had deliver every year 5680 
These feathers were carried to 

xtitlan, the residence of the Aztee 
rulers, el skilful artists produced 


rve ae us T¢ athe r preces, in which 


the Aztees excelled all other tribes. 


(rreat quant ‘ f quetzal feathers were 

Used adorning he emples and 

hnages tf wods From others those sa 

red banners were made which were car 


ed by the armies in battle to inspire 


the furor of the warriors. But the most 
costly plumes served as the principal 
material for those head - dresses which 
only the rulers and the members of their 
imily wer permitted to wear, 

Such imperial crowns, worn at high 
festivals or important ceremonies, were 
most elaborate affairs. Often over five 
hundred tail feathers of the quetzal were 
used in constructing one of them. Some 


had in front a golden beak, so arranged 


as to enclose the head and face of the 
wearer. Often by adding two eves be- 
side the beak the whole head of the 
quetzal was counterfeited: henee it may 


be assumed that the bird was an em- 
blem of highest dignity and majesty, 
such as was the ureus, or king-snake, in 
Egypt, whose golden image distinguished 
the head of th Pharaoh. 

Tmagin an Aztee ruler arrayed in such 
a head-dress of gold-green plumes and 
adorned with all the other insignia of 
his royal dignity. wearing a coat made 
of thousands of turquoise-blue feathers, 
his hips surrounded by a golden belt 
richly bedecked with costly jewels and 
glittering stones, his arms and legs cov- 
ered with golden brace lets, his feet en- 
elosed in golden sandals, and his hands 
holding a golden spear, and you will 
realize that the rulers of ancient Mexico 
ranked among the most pieturesque fig- 
ures of all times 


Only one of these magnificent head- 


dresses has come down to our times. It 
was found in the celebrated collection 
arms at Castle Ambras, in Tirol. 
Careful histerical research has brought 
to light that it was dedicated by Her- 


nando Cortes to Pope Clement 
who again presented it to the arcehdulk 
I rdinand Il. of Tirol (1529 - 1595) 


The duke, a son of Emperor Ferdinarn, 


I. of Germany, was an enthusiastic ¢o! 
lector of beautiful weapons and reli 
of celebrated men. Gradually he tran 
formed Castle Ambras into a world-1 
nowned museum. IIere the beautifu 
eather crown, for a lone time forgotten, 
Was again discovered in 1878 by Profess 
or von Tlochstetter. After careful 
restoration, it was, by order of Empero: 
Francis Joseph of Austria, transferred 1 
Vienna, where it ranks among the gems 
of f Natural History. Th 


head-dress is composed of over five hun- 


the Museum 


dred long tail feathers of the quetzal, 
with many smaller plumes of the san 
bird, as well as of other delicate ly colored 
birds. Besides, there are, arranged in 
rows, several hundred small golden orna- 
ments. The total height of this magnif- 
icent piece is 314 feet. Spread out, it 
covers 12'> square feet, or nearly 1 1-3 
square yards. In the first record of Am- 
bras, dating from the year 1596, it is 
stated that this head-dress had in front 
a golden beak, which, however, is now 
missing. 

In a most interesting pamphlet, form- 
ing No. 1 of the archeological papers 
of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall comes to 
the conclusion that this relic could have 
heen appropriately owned and disposed 
of by Montezuma alone, from whose time 
it assuredly dates. 

It is interesting to consider the rela- 
tion of the quetzal to Quetzaleoatl, the 
most renowned hero-god of ancient Mex- 
ico. This lord of the sun was born, as 
tradition says, in Tlapallan, the land of 
sunrise, a mysterious place in the far 
thest Orient, from where he, an Indian 
Lohengrin, appeared in a most wonder 
ful eanoe—a gorgeously colored sea-shell 
of gigantie size. The hero was of light 
complexion, had beautiful eves full of 
light, and a mild face surrounded by a 
full and flowing beard. Clad in lone 
white robes, he had nothing harsh in 
his manners, but was the personification 
of sweetness and gentleness. Abhorring 
all evil, war, and violence, he never re- 
quested the bloody sacrifices of men or 
animals in which all other gods indulged. 


: 
th 
be 
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SECOND TEMPLE OF QUETZALCOATL. NEAR 


PALENQUI 


dant, as every step of Quetzalcoat] 
produced blessing and happiness. 
Wherever he appeared the air was 
filled with delicious fragranee and 
birds of such 


most wonderful 


and 


offerings of flowers 


preferred 


landing the shores of 


pe riod of 


upon 
Mexico a 
velopment 
the 
Maize grew so large that a found 
it difficult to Pump- 
kins measured a fathom and more ar und. 


most wonderful de- 
Without 


abundant 


began. cultivation 


soil produced harvests. 
man 
carry an ear of it. 
It was unnecessary to dvi eotton, because 


all 


blue. Violet, 


it grew in lors 
orange, 
Everything else in 


and 


tawny, and 


abun 


likewise pe rfect 


nature was 


r d, searl Ve llow, 


green, black, gray, 


coloring as had 
The most beau- 


brilliant 
heen before. 
titul of all was the quetzal, the god’s be- 
loved bird. Where it appeared, there, 
such was the belief, was the god himself. 


never 


The birds sang such sweet songs that 


men forgot their former woes and dis- 
cords, and delighted themselves with 
those arts which Quetzaleoatl had 


brought to them. He taught men to melt 
and forge metals into useful implements, 
to eut precious stones, to write, to con- 
duct their affairs of state, and to improve 
their morals and religion, so that good 
manners and happiness reigned in every 


hut and palace in Mexico. 


‘Roe 
‘ 
fruit 
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This golden age of America 


anu end DN the 


came to 
1: 
machinations Of some 


mighty gods, who envied Quetzalcoatl 


his great intluence over nature and man 
The 


Was Te zeatlip Ca, 


nd. most powerful of these gods 


the lord of 


This archenemy of the 


night and 


darkness. sun 


rod, 2 cunning sorcerer, let himself down 


god, 
from heaven by a rope woven of spider 
to Quetzaleoatl that 


webs. Pretending 


he wished to bestow on him everlasting 
youth, he gave him a drink that not only 
god old but filled 
his heart with an uncontrollable longing 


Tlapallan. For 


made thi and weak, 


for his home, twenty 
vears Quetzalcoatl wandered from place 

land of 
the 


ready to 


this sunrise, 
and at last 
found his boat 
to the place of his birth. 
After the departure of 


the labors and troubles of 


to place 


re ached whe re he 


sea, 


take him back 


Quetzalcoatl 


men began 


anew. Ilarvests and fruits diminished 
to their former size. Cotton grew only 
white, and the fragrance of the air dis 
appeared. The blessings of peace were 
exchanged for the horrors of war, in 
which the evil gods indulged. In this 
dreadful time of devastation those birds 


which had come with Quetzaleoatl sought 
The quetzal flew 
remotest forests of 
Ilonduras. 

f Quetzaleoatl, revering 


refuge in other lands. 
the 
Guatemala, and 


southward to 
Chiapas, 
The priests ( 


in the bird the memory an symbol ot 
beloved followed its 
and erected in. the midst of the 


their god, course, 

wilder- 
teoeallis, 
return of 
hu- 


that the most lmpor- 


ness numerous stately temples, 
in which they prayed for the 
the 


manity. It 


sun-god and the golden age of 


seen 


tant of those places ot worship Was near 
Chi- 


the present village of Palenque, in 


SCULPTURED 


O} 
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apas, the most southern state of Mexico. 
There, embosomed in lovely valley, 
overgrown With dense trees and lianas, 
the picturesque ruins of imposing tem 
ples and palaces are to be found, whose 


sanctuaries still enshrine the 
Quet 

In one ot 
light 
the sanctuaries of two other temples near 


slabs 


shows dl 


Wages 
beloved bird. 
the god of 


Is repre sented as the sun 


zalcoatl and his 
those emples 
disk: in 
by huge whose 
the 
form of the quetzal, resting upon the top 
of the the 


life.” emblem of 


stone were tound, 


bass-reliets Quetzaleoatl in 
tonacaquahuitl, or “tree of 


the ancient the ever 
creating and fertilizing principle in na 
ture. Beside this cross shaped emblem, 
covered with blossoms and fruits, priests 
in their robes stand with uplifted arms, 
tribute to th bird. 
Though the figure is highly eonvention- 
alized, the bird 


For how many centuries these teoeallis 


otk ring sacred 


is ( asily recognized, 


been in ruins is unknown, nor ear 
tell 


erected. 


have 


anybody when and by whom they 
When in 1524 Hernando 
Cortes on his first expedition to Hondu 
ras marched through the immediate neigh 
borhood of 
to his 


were 


Palenque, no sign betrayed 
that the 


important place of pil 


soldiers near by were 


ruins of a once 
grimage, 

The august solitud 
of Cortes 


at the time 
reigned in pre 
Th priests who once 
knelt here in prayer and offered up their 
crumbled to ashes. No 
longer clouds of fragrant copal envelop 
the gods, quetzal 
alone the vanished glory 
It still those 


forests which enshroud the deserted tem- 


which 
those forests 
vails there to-day. 
sacrifices have 
images of the 
survived 
and pomp of old. 


has 


lives in 


ples in an almost impenetrable mantle 
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ly philosophers that if the one half of 
mankind knew how the other half 
ved, the two halves might be brought 


together in a family atfection not now so 


servable in human relations. Probably 
Lis knowledg were pertect, there 

vuld still be things to bar thie pertect 
brotherhood; and yet the knowledge. it- 
self is so interesting, if not so salutary 
as it has been imagined, that one ean 
hardly refuse to impart it if one has it, 
and can reasonably hope, in the advan- 
tage of the ignorant, to find one’s excuse 
with the better informed. 


City and country are still so widely 
apart in every civilization that one can 
safely count upon a reciprocal strange- 
ness in many every-day things. For in- 
stance, in the country, when people break 
up housekeeping, they sell their household 
goods and gods, as they did in cities fifty 
or a hundred years ago; but now in cities 
they simply store them; and vast ware- 
houses in all the principal towns have 
been devoted to their storage. The ware 
houses are of all types, from dusty lofts 
over stores, and ammoniaecal lofts over 
stables, to buildings offering acres of 
space, and carefully planned for the pur 
pose. They are more or less fire-proof, 
slow-burning, or briskly combustible, like 
the dwellings they have devastated. But 
the modern tendency is to a type where 
flames do not destroy, nor moth corrupt, 
nor thieves break through and steal. Such 
a warehouse is a city in itself, laid out 
in streets and avenues, with the private 
tenements on either hand duly numbered, 
and aecessible only to the tenants, or 
their order. The aisles are econereted, the 
doors are iron, and the roofs are ceiled 
with iron; the whole plaee is heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. Be- 
hind the iron doors, which the 
New York warehouses must number hun- 
dreds of thousands, and throughout all 
our other cities, millions, the furniture 
of a myriad households is stored the et- 
fects of people who have gone to Europe, 
or broken up housekeeping provisionally 


or detinitively, or have died, or been d 
voreed., They are the cle 
Ilomes, or their ghosts, or their vet living 


bodies held in hypnotie trances, destined 


again in some tuture time to animate 


some house or flat anew. In certain 
cases the spell lasts for many vears, in 
others for a few, and in others vet it 
prolongs itself indefinitely. 

As the reader may remember, the Easy 
Chair was itself in storage for eight 
vears; and during this period it often 
had moments of subliminal eneounter 
not only with other movables, but with 
the owners of them, which were of a 
quality too weird for record in any but 
a fiction number, and wholly unfit for 
this season of Christmas mirth. But the 
Easy Chair may mention here the ease 
of one owner who visited the warehouse 
to take out the household stuff that had 
lain there a long fifteen years. He had 
been all that while in Europe, expecting 
any day to come home and begin life 
again in his own land. That dream had 
passed, and now he was taking his stuff 
out of storage and shipping it to Italy. 
The Chair did not envy him his feelings 
as the parts of his long-dead past rose 
round him in formless resurrection. It 
was not that they were all broken or 
defaced. On the contrary, they were in 
a state of prese rvation far more heart 
breaking than any decay. In well-man- 
aged storage warehouses the things are 
handled with serupulous care, and they 
are so packed into the appointed rooms 
that if not disturbed they could suffer 
little harm in fifteen or fifty vears. The 
places are wonderfully well kept, and if 
you will visit them, say in midwinter, 
after the fall influx of furniture has all 
been hidden away behind the iron doors 
of the several cells, you shall find their 
far- branching corridors — scrupulously 
swept and dusted, and shall walk up and 
down their conerete length with some 
such sense of secure finality as you would 
experience in pacing the aisle of your 
family vault. 

That is what it comes to. One may 


feign that these storage warehouses are 


cities, but they are really cemeteries: sad 
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columbaria on whose shelves are stowed 
exanimate things once so intimately of 
their owners’ lives that it is with the sense 
of looking at pieces and bits of one’s dead 
self that one revisits them. If one takes 
the fragments out to fit them to new cir- 
cumstance, one finds them not only un- 
conformable and incapable, but so volubly 
confidential of the associations in which 
they are steeped, that one wishes to hurry 
them back to their cell and lock it upon 
them forever. One feels then that the 
old way was far better, and that if the 
things had been auctioned off, and scatter- 
ed up and down, as chance willed, to serve 
new uses with people who wanted them 
enough to pay for them even a tithe 
of their cost, it would have been wiser. 
Failing this, a fire seems the only thing 
for them, and their removal to the cheaper 
custody of a combustible or slow-burning 
warehouse the best recourse. Desperate 
people, aging husbands and wives, who 
have attempted the reconstruction of 
their homes with these 


Portions and parcels of the dreadful past 


have been known to wish for an earth- 
quake, even, that would involve their 
belongings in an indiscriminate ruin. 


II 

In fact each new start in life should 
be made with material new to you, if 
comfort is to attend the enterprise. It is 
not only sorrowful but it is futile to store 
your possessions, if you hope to find the 
old happiness in taking them out and 
using them again. It is not that they 
will not go into place, after a fashion, 
and perform their old office, but that the 
pang they will inflict through the sug- 
gestion of the other places where they 
served their purpose in other years will 
be only the keener for the perfection with 
whieh they do it now. If they cannot 
be sold, and if no fire comes down from 
heaven to consume them, then they had 
better be stored with no thought of ever 
taking them out again. 

That will be expensive, or it will be 
inexpensive, according to the sort of stor- 
age they are put into. The inexperienced 
in such matters, whom the Easy Chair 
fancies itself especially addressing, may 
be surprised, and if they have hearts they 
may be grieved, to learn that the fire- 
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proot storage of the furniture of the aver 
age house would equal the rent of a very 
comfortable domicile in a small town, or 
a farm by which a family’s living can be 
earned, with a decent dwelling in which it 
can be sheltered. Yet the space required 
is not very great; three fair-sized rooms 
will hold everything; and there is some- 
times a fierce satisfaction in seeing 
how closely the things that once stood 
largely about, and seemed to fill ample 
parlors and chambers, can be packed away. 
To be sure they are not in their familiar 
attitudes; they lie on their sides or backs, 
or stand upon their heads; between the 
legs of library or dining tables are stuffed 
all kinds of minor movables, with cush- 
ions, pillows, pictures, cunningly adjust- 
ed to the environment; and mattresses 
pad the walls, or interpose their soft bulk 
between pieces of furniture that would 
otherwise rend each other. Carpets sewn 
in cotton against moths, and rugs in 
long rolls; the piano hovering under its 
ample frame a whole brood of helpless 
little guitars, mandolins, and banjos, and 
supporting on its broad back a bulk of 
lighter cases to the fire-proof ceiling of 
the cell; paintings in boxes indistinguish- 
able outwardly from their companioning 
mirrors; barrels of china and kitchen 
utensils, and all the what not of house- 
holding and housekeeping contribute to 
the repletion. 

There is a science observed in the 
arrangement of the various effects; 
against the rear wall and packed along 
the floor, and then in front of and on 
top of these is built a superstructure of 
the things that may be first wanted, in 
case of removal, or oftenest wanted in 
some exigency of the houseless life of 
the owners, pending removal. The light- 
est and slightest articles float loosely 
about the door, or are interwoven in a 
kind of fabric just within, and curtain- 
ing the ponderous mass behind. The ef- 
fect is not so artistic as the mortuary 
mosaics which the Roman Capuchins de- 
sign with the bones of their dead breth- 
ren in the erypt of their church, but the 
warehousemen no doubt have their just 
pride in it, and feel an artistic pang in 
its final or provisional disturbance. 

It had better never be disturbed, the 
Easy Chair insinuates again, for it is 
disturbed only in some futile dream of 


i 
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the 


past 


past; and we never can 
the old terms. It 
to life 
plicitly; and when an end has come to 


returning to 
to the 
all 


return on 


x well in things accept im- 
treat it as the end, and not vainly mock 
of function. When the 
poor break up their homes, with no im- 


founding others, they 


suspense 
: mediate hope of 
must sell their belongings because they 
cannot afford to pay 
The rich or richer store their household 


storage on them. 


effects, and cheat themselves with the 
llusion that they are going some time 
to rehabilitate with them just such a 
home as they have dismantled. But the 


llusion probably deceives nobody so lit- 
tle as the vain hope. 
\s cherish it, however—and 
\ they cherish it till their furniture 
r themselves fall to dust 
begin life anew, as the poor do who have 


those who cherish 
long as they 
must 


they cannot 


kept nothing of the sort to link them 
to the past. This is one of the disabili- 
ties of the prosperous, who will probably 

t be relieved of it till some means of 
toring the owner as well as the furniture 
s invented. In the immense range of 
modern ingenuity, this is perhaps not im- 
possible. Why not, while we are still in 


life, some sweet oblivious antidote which 
shall drug us against memory, and after 
the reconstruction 


ot the old, shall 


time shall elapse for 
a new home in place 


ves as unchanged as 


repossess us of oursel 
the things with which we shall again 
array it’ Here is a pretty idea for some 
lreamer to spin into the filmy fabrie of 
romance, and the Easy Chair hand- 
mely makes a present of it to the first 
omer! If the dreamer is of the right 
quality he will know how to make the 
eader feel that with the universal long- 
ing to return to former conditions or 


ireumstances it must always be a mis- 


take to do so, and he will subtly insinuate 
the disappointm« nt and discomfort of the 
old 
of 


desire 


stored personality in resuming its 
relations. With that just 
the comie and pathetic which we 


he 


a stored personality is to be de- 


mixture 


n romance, will teach convincing- 
] that 


only if it is pe rmanently stored, 


with the implication of a like finality in 
ot 


sired 


storage its belongings. 


Save in some such signal exception as 
hat of the Easy Chair, a thing taken out 


storage cannot be established in its 
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of 
stands in 


without a its 
comparative inadequacy. It 
the old place, it serves the old use, and 
vet a new thing would be better; it would 
even in some subtle wise be more appro 


former function sense 


priate, if the Chair may indulge so au- 
dacious a paradox; for the time is new, 
and so will be all the subeonscious kee} 

ing in which our lives are mainly passed. 
We are supposed to have associations with 
the old things which render them pr 

cious, but do not the associations rather 
render them painful? If that is true of 
the inanimate things, how much truer 
it is of those personalities which once en 
vironed and furnished our lives! Take 
the article of old friends, for instance: 
has it ever happened to the reader to 
witness the encounter of old friends after 
the lapse of vears¢ Such a meeting is 
conventionally to be full of 
tender joy, a rapture that vents itself in 
perhaps, and certainly 
But really is it any such 


imagined 


manly tears, in 
womanly tears. 
Honestly is not it a cruel em 
barrassment, which all the hypocritical 
pretences cannot hide? The old friends 


smile and laugh, and babble incoherently 


emotion 


at one another, but are they genuinely 
glad ¢ the other at 
that which he 


came 


Is not each wishing 
end of the 
Jlave they any use 


earth from 
for each other 
such as people of unbroken associations 
have ¢ 

The Easy Chair has lately been privy 
to the reunion of two old comrades who 
are bound together more closely than most 
men in a community of interests, occu- 
pations, and ideals. During a long sep- 
aration they had kept account of each 
other’s opinions as well as experiences ; 
they had exchanged letters, from time to 
time, in which they opened their minds 


fully to each other, and found themselves 


constantly in aceord. When they met 
they made a great shouting, and each 


pretended that he found the other just 
what he used to be. They talked a long, 
long time, fighting the invisible enemy 
which they felt between them. The ene- 
my was habit, the habit of other minds 
and hearts, the daily use of persons and 
things which in their separation they had 
not had in common. When the old friends 
parted they promised to meet every day, 
and now, sinee their lines had been cast 


in the same places again, to repair the 
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ravage of the envious years, and become 
each other all that had 
ever been. But though they live in the 
same town, and often dine at the same 


again to they 


table, and belong to the same club, vet 
they have not grown together again. They 
have grown more and more apart, and are 
uneasy in each other’s presence, tacitly 
self-reproachful for the same effect which 
neither of them could avert or repair. 
They had been respectively in storage, 
and each, in taking the other out, has 
unfitness which 
put for a 
former function. 


experienced in him the 
upon the things 
time and reinstated in a 


The Easy Chair is above all optimistic, 
and above all cheerful, and especially at 
Christmas. It is in fealty to its tradition 
that it has touched upon these facts of 
life, and with the purpose of finding some 
There seems 


away 


way out of the coil. none 
better than the counsel of keeping 
face set well forward, and eyes 
fixed steadfastly upon the future. This 
is the hint we will get from nature if 
we will heed her, and note how she never 
recurs, never stores or takes out of stor- 
Fancy rehabilitating one’s first love: 
how nature would mock at that! We can- 
not go back and be the men and women 
we were, any more than we can go back 
and be children. As we grow older, each 
year’s change in us is more chasmal and 
There is no elixir whose magic 


one’s 


one’s 


age. 


complete. 
will recover us to ourselves as we were 
last year; but (and here the 
Easy Chair’s inextinguishable optimism 
sheds its cheery ray upon the desolate 
conspect) we shall return to 
more and more in the times, or the eter- 
nity, to come. Some instinct or inspira- 
tion implies the promise of this, but only 
on eondition that we shall not cling to 
the life that has been ours, and hoard 
its mummified image in our hearts. We 
must not seek to store ourselves, but must 
part with what we were for the use and 
behoof of others, as the poor part with 
their worldly gear when they move from 
It is a curious and 


perhaps 


ourselves 


one place to another. 


significant property of our outworn char- 
acteristics that, like our old furniture, 
they will serve admirably in the life of 
some other, and that this other can prof- 
itably make them his when we 


ean no 
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longer keep them ours 


} or ever hope to 


resume them. They not only go down to 


successive generations, but they spread 
beyond our lineages, and serve the turn 
of those knew to be 
within our influence. 


Civilization imparts itself by some such 


whom we never 


the circle of 


means, and the lower classes are clothed 
in the cast conduct of the upper, which 


if it had been stored would have left 
the inferiors rude and barbarous. We 
have only to think how socially naked 
most of us would be if we had not 
had the beautiful manners of our ex 


clusive society to put on at each change 
of fashion when it dropped them. 

All earthly and material things should 
be worn out with use, and not preserved 
against decay by any unnatural artifice. 
Even when broken and disabled from over- 
use they have a kind of respectability 
which must itself to the 
server, and which partakes of the pensive 
grace of ruin. An old table with one leg 
gone, and slowly lapsing to decay in the 


commend ob- 


wood-shed, is the emblem of a fitter order 
than the same table, with all its legs in- 
tact, stored with the the furni- 
ture from a_ broken Spinning- 


rest of 
home. 
wheels gathering dust in the garret of a 
house that is itself falling to pieces have 
a dignity that deserts them when they 
are dragged from their refuge, and fur- 
bished up with and a tuft of 
fresh tow, and made to serve the hollow 


ribbons 


occasions of brie-a-brac, as they were a 
A pitcher broken at the 
fountain, or a battered kettle on a rubbish 


few years ago. 


heap, is a venerable object, but not crock- 
ery and copper-ware stored in the possibil- 
ity of future need. 
handed down from one generation to an- 


However carefully 


other, the old objects have a forlorn 
incongruity in their successive surround 
ings which appeals to the compassion 


rather than the veneration of the witness. 

It was from a truth deeply mystical 
that Hawthorne declared against any sort 
of permanence in the dwellings of men, 
and held that each should 
newly house itself. He preferred the per- 
ishability of the wooden American house 
to the durability of the piles of brick 
or stone which in Europe affected him 


generation 


as with some moral miasm from the sue- 
cession of sires and sons and grandsons 
that had died them. But 


out of even 
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such structures as these it is impres- 
sive how little the earth makes with the 


passage of time. 


Where once a great city 
them stood, you shall find a few totter- 


g walls, scarcely more mindful of the 

t than “the cellar and the well” 
vhich Ilolmes marked as the ultimate 
onuments, the last witnesses, to the ex- 
stence of our more transitory habitations, 
It is the law of the patient sun that 


everything under it shall deeay, and if 


yr m of some swift calamity, some 
ery cataclysm, the perishable shall be 
ve ken by a fate that fixes it in un- 
isting arrest, it cannot be felt that the 
has been set aside in the interest 
mens happiness or cheerfulness. 
Neither Pompeii nor Hereulaneum in 
tes the gayety of the spectator, who 
he walks their disinterred thorough- 
ares has the weird sense of taking a 
rmer civilization out of storage, and 
he ache of finding it wholly unadapted 
to the actual world. As far as his ecom- 
tort is conce rned, it had been far better 


that those cities had not been stored, but 
id fallen to the ruin that had overtaken 
ll their conte mporarie 


No, good friend, sir 


or madam, as the 


se may be, but most likely madam: if 
u are about to break up your household 

or any indefinite period, and are not 
1 that you need sell your things, 

e warned against putting them in stor- 
ge, unless of the most briskly ecombusti- 
type. Better, far better, give them 
way, and disperse them by that means 
continuous use that shall end in 

ng them up; or if no one will take 
hem, then hire a vacant lot, somewhere, 
1 devote them to the flames. By that 
eans vou shall bear witness against 
custom that insults the order of na- 


wads the cities the 


there 


with 
where 


mes, 


homes. 


for the living 
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Do not vainly fancy that you shall tal 
your stuff out of and find 
adapted to the ends that it served befor: 
it was put in. You will not be the same, 
or have the same needs or desires, when 
you take it out, and the new plac 
which you shall hop to equip with it will] 


Le 


storage 


receive it with cold reluctance, or openly 
refuse it, insisting upon forms and di 
mensions that render it ridiculous or im 
possible. The law is that nothing take: 
out of storage is the same as it was why n 
put in, and this law, hieroglyphed in thos: 
rude graffiti apparently inscribed by 
cident in the 
only such exceptions the rule. 
The EF: has hinted, 
one of these, for it has been in storagy 
and now out, and 
use in an old place. 


process of removal, h 1 
prove 


Chair, as it 


as 
is) 
is is serving an old 
But is it the exe p 
tion?’ Is it the Easy Chair of other years, 
quite, quite unchanged in its outlook and 
its point of view? That is too much 1 
believe, or if the reader insists, still thers 
is a difference. The world to which it has 
returned is not the same, and that mak« 
all the difference. Shall we talk now 

Lablache and Grisi, of Donizetti and Ros 


sini, to a generation that knows only Dy 
Reszke and Melba, and Wagner and Mas 
eagnié Shall we praise quality in liter 
ature to a publie that tests literary su 
cess quantitatively? Surely yes, for 
truth and beauty do not change, however 


the The 


ideals these alone vou can 


moods and fashions change. 


remain, and 


go back to, seeure of finding them the 
same, to-day and to-morrow, that the 


were yesterday. This perhaps is b 


cause 
they have never been in storage, but in 
constant use, while the moods and fash- 
ions have been put away and taken out 
a thousand times. Most people have never 
had ideals, but only moods and fashions. 
but such people, least of all, are fitted to 
n them that plea ure of the 


find rococ 


which consoles the idealist when the old 


moods and fashions reappear. 
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UR House of Imagination is made 

over anew in this holiday num- 

ber. No relic of last 
structure, in fiction, remains—nothing of 
the past save a brief reminder of a his- 
torieal series. Our face is toward the 
future. But in this number we are be- 
vinning no new thing that is to be con- 
tinued in our next. The house 
is given up to the holiday 
Yet everything in it is an indication of 
what would have the Magazine to be 
—js in the line of its aims—so that there 
is the continuity of growth, which, after 
all, is the main thing. 


I 


years 


whole 
function. 


we 


Why is it that something—a novel, or 
a series of papers, historical, artistic, or 
literary continued from month to 


month is deemed a necessary feature of 
a magazine? The serial novel especially 
has 

ble, and there is much—formerly much 
than to be for it. It 
is doubtful if this or any other Amer- 
could without it have 
constituency fifty 


always been regarded as indispen- 
+ 


inore now said 


ican magazine 
gained a considerable 
years ago. Only in this form of publica- 
tion was even the best fiction then read 
by a very large class of our people; the 
taste for such literature, indeed, was in 
this way cultivated and extended among 
thoughtful readers in portions of the 
country where comparatively few books 
were bought or were even on sale. 
Something, too, is to be allowed to the 
curiosity that, with delightful expecta- 
tion, waits upon the serial publication 
of an interesting novel whose dramatic 
unfolding is richly surprising. After the 
book is published—especially now when 
books are widely bought and easily aec- 
in the frequent or 
library—those who are eager to read it 


eessible book-store 
have probably already read some notice 
of it, forestalling curiosity as well as the 
critical judgment. In serial publication 
The inten- 
sity of this curious interest was recently 
notably apparent in the case of Gilbert 
Parker’s “The Right of Wav.” 


the surprises are reserved. 


story, 


Study. 


The curiosity regarding the fortunes of 


the hero, Charley Steele, received unusual 


dignity from its sympathetic quality. 
We remember the case of a girl daily 


awaiting death, who begged to see in ad- 
vance the concluding chapters of a novel 
by Miss Woolson, then appearing serially 
in this Magazine. We dare not say what 
made to 


response was 


peal. 


this pathetic ap 
The morituri salutamus might be 
come overwhelmingly embarrassing. 


Fifty years ago the novel was enter- 
ing upon its golden age a period dis- 


tinguished not only by the number of 
eminent writers, but also by the literary 
excellence of their productions. The 
keen desire for their creative work, in 


the highest degree complimentary to the 
readers of that time, made serial publica- 
tion inevitable and a prime advantage 
to a magazine undertaking it. Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Bulwer wrote immediate- 
ly thus from pen to reader’s eye, sup- 
plying copy from month to month; and 
it happened in the case of each of these 
authors that his last novel was not com- 
pleted. Not s« the last of 


this remarkable group-——whose work was 


George Eliot 


of such a character and regarded by the 
author with so exacting a solicitude that 
she would never have ventured upon pub- 
lication with a work only partially fin- 
ished. Yet she submitted to the serial 
publication of her later novels, and thus 
After her, 


had have 


obtained an additional profit. 
the 
appeared as 


few great novelists we have 
and not in 
Some of them, notably Thomas 
Hardy, have ranked with the best au- 
styled the golden 
and the demand for the serial pub 
lication has 


single stars, 


groups. 
thors of what we have 
age, 
of their novels seemed im- 
perative. 

The pecuniary profit of the author is 


regard, 


something worthy of as an en 
couragement to the best literature. Only 
here and there has a great novelist been 
willing to forego this reward, and in 


such cases the authors have probably 
thought that they gained for their books 
a greater value than thev surrendered; 


book, 


though it seems to us that the un- 


fal 
I 
| 
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less it be a poor one, gains rather than 
loses from previous serial publication. 
The demand for the serial publication 
of fiction is, on the whole, diminishing, 
and while it is still imperative in certain 
exceptional cases, yet not only are these 
instances few, but it is also true that the 
satisfaction afforded is enjoyed by a cem- 
paratively small proportion of magazine 
readers—those who buy few books, but 
are appreciative of good literature, and 
those whose relish is so keen that though 
they will buy the book, they refuse to 
wait for it. But those who do not buy 
the best books are, among the readers of 
this Magazine at least, very few. The 
readers of serial fiction in such a maga- 
zine are for the most part they who can- 
not have too much of a good thing, who 
eagerly wait for each monthly instal- 
ment, and when the novel is finished, 
read and very likely re-read it in book 
form. These are the people who get the 
most out of their magazine as well as 
out of books. How large a class this is 
it is difficult to say, but with the deepen- 
ing of culture it must increase. It is, 
moreover, the most important part of a 
good magazine’s constituency—the class 
for whose satisfaction the best things 
exist. But depth of intellectual or 
of emotional eulture is not general, 
however general culture of some. sort 
may be—even of such a_ sort as is 
the main support of a first-class maga- 
zine. That is to say, there is a very 
large class of thoughtful readers who 
are sufficiently cultivated to be wise in 
their selection of the books and maga- 
zines they will read, to be fairly ap- 
preciative of good literature, and to be 
attracted by the best in art, but who, 
because of a variety of time-consuming 
and mind-engaging distractions, do not 
make the most of these things. The 
highest - priced magazine does not cost 
them so much as a dinner, and is prized 
by them far more; often they regularly 
buy a number of periodicals, meeting 
their various tastes and interests, and to 
all that is good in these they are respon- 
sive. Yet readers in the true sense they 
are not. To what extent is real reading 
a lost art? Now the class we have in 
mind gives some attention to whatever 
is of notable current interest if only for 
the social purpose of conversation, and 


while for its own use it promptly dis- 
cards inferior literary productions, it 
cannot properly be said to read even 
what it fairly appreciates. It dwells not 
in any of its habitations. It is a 
“casual” at even its favorite inns. The 
mind in this kind of reading covers the 
surface, detects points, is sensitive to 
effects, but loses delicate shadings or 
shadowings, and ignores the deeper mean 
ings. The book or magazine once read 
in this way is laid aside forever. Read 
ers of this sort look out especially for 
striking points of interest, and that mag 
azine is their favorite which gives them 
of these the greatest number. They usu 
ally glance along the pages of a novel 
published in parts, lingering only long 
enough to satisfy themselves as to the 
wisdom of reading it when it shall appear 
in beok form. 

Even the more deeply cultivated reader 
will often take this course, because the 
novel in its final shape and read as a 
whole yields greater satisfaction as a 
work of art, and he hesitates to under 
take it in piecemeal fashion. 


II 

Outside of fiction—in history, travel, 
science, art,and literature—the serial hab 
it is indulged for the sake of comprehen- 
siveness. Here we have in view not the 
culmination of a keen dramatic interest, 
but an adequate perspective. In periodi- 
cals confined to special fields this method 
of publication is necessary; information 
being the sole object, the fulness of scope 
and completeness of detail are essential. 
The periodicals that specialize and that 
thus comprehensively treat the subjects 
within their specialty are indispensable 
to special students, and are easily within 
their reach. But in this Magazine—as 
in others of the same class—such a treat- 
ment of special subjects is undesirable 
as well as impossible. Yet every intel- 
ligent reader eagerly desires such infor- 
mation concerning science, art, and lit- 
erature—and, indeed, concerning the gen- 
eral movement of human _ progress—as 
will meet and satisfy that mental inter- 
est which is inseparable from all sound 
culture; and he demands of a first-class 
magazine that it shall respond to this 
need, not in a merely casual way, but 
effectively and authoritatively. He must 
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have the tresh thought ot the best minds 
on all subjects that appeal to his intel- 
lectual interests. 

Magazines will of course differ in their 
ways of meeting the intellectual inter- 
ests of readers. One will lay more stress 
on literature, another on science, another 


on art. Some will insist upon elabora- 
tion, while others will be content with 
the pregnant suggestion. Some will be 


acutely journalistic, even rivalling the 
newspaper, while others will regard the 
historic sense as an important element 
in contemporaneous interest. Some will 
attention to the practical 
side —to industry, to applied science— 


give greater 
while others will regard more the inter- 
ests of science and art for their own sake, 
stopping short of touching lightly 
upon their application and commercial 


or 


value. There are various types, and a 
field for all. 

But the aim determines the method, 
and in a special way has to do with the 
question of serial publication in this 
large field. Such publication must be 


maintained to a large extent if the edu- 
cational intent is emphasized as the main 
thing in the scheme of a magazine; more 
than all if practical education is aimed 


with methodical persistence. 


II] 
For ourselves this function is regarded 
The 
ordinary edueation of the schools, of what- 
ever grade, 
neluded 


as incidental rather than primary. 


is assumed, and whatever is 
the regular curriculum lies 
beyond our scope; 


in 
also what may readily 
from books. But ther 
progressive development of 


be obtains d 


is a 
new science, 


new art, new society, new views of his- 
tory and of life, and this has often its 
first registration in a magazine which is 
itself progressive. The general move- 


ment is itself a kind of serial going on 
independently of any literary record, and 
the magazine waits to make its own some 
critical and specially illuminating chap- 


These chapt rs or passages, t: ken to- 
have the eftect of 
civilization, though not 
in their publication having that 


We prefer the effect to the form. 


gether in their course, 


a se rial story of 


form. 


Sometimes, but rarely, the serial fé 


rm 
is frankly assumed for a sufficient reason, 
as in the case of Woodrow Wilson’s “ His 


STUDY. 
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Pe 


—that part of it at 


tory of the ple ot the United States ” 
least which laid open 


to view (and an entirely new view) the 
lines upon which our nation came to its 
establishment; and we trust our readers 
may find as good a justification for Pro 


fessor Woodberry’s complementary series 
treating “ American Life and Letters.” 
We 


WwW hether 


such 
serially or 


not me 


have in view in material, 


given in 


separate 


but 


inspiration—a 


passages, rely information, 
and 
the 
The past Is not 
Ther 


Ghost 


illumination 
literature of 


mainly 
power, otf creative ima 
gination. excluded from 
this view. is in 
Iluman 
and will 


the retrospect the 
that 
not be laid 
revelations it has t 


forever haunts us, 


we hear what 


} 


until 
make. 

In perfect accord with our purpose is 
the ministration of the best art 
of the time, and, to a considerable extent, 
of all time. So 


with literature in our 


thereto 


intimate harmony of art 


whole scheme there 
could not be it at 
to lose the iative thread that 


runs through and binds together all vital 


any part of it we were 


vivid imagin 


themes—if we were to enter the un 
vibrant region of sterile worldliness and 
merely material aims. In this respect 
there is no essential difference between 


Magazine and its other 
ith these, 


the desirability of publication in se 


the fiction in the 


contents, and \v as with that, 


} } 
form depends upon the 


miterest ana 
mand of the readers. 
IV 
If we were disposed to be prophetic, 


we should say with still greater emphasis 


what we said in our last month’s Study, 


that the time will come when the serial 
publication of any kind of literature will 
be an extremely exceptional affair. Thi 


desire to hold read 
ot the 
seemed the readi- 
In the 


literature the ma 


habit began from the 


ers by a continuity interest, and 
serial novel or history 
est do this. 

of American magazine 


terial 


way to early days 


pre sented 


apart from such serials 


was comparatively miscellaneous, and 
these were depended upon to relieve the 
magazine of the imputation attaching to 
a mere mise llanyv; moreover, their com 
parative excellence as literature made thi 
demand for them imperative. 


changed that 


The situation is sé far 


i! 
{ 
| 
Pe not only are stories that may be read at 
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one sitting more generally read than 
those which are continued, but those 
contributions which appeal to a large 
curiosity rival in interest even the short 
stories. This development of magazine 
literature will continue through new 
writers and better writing until the sur- 
prises of the brief essay will be as great 
as those of the story or dramatic sketch, 
engaging the feeling of the reader as 
well as his intellect. How much, indeed, 
of what is distinctively the most engaging 
in our foremost works of fiction is pre- 
cisely that which endears to us the finest 
essay —the bright and intimate inter- 
pretation of our human ways, or of ways 
no less human in other times! As the 
essay —on whatever subject — comes to 
have more and more the interest of the 
story, so the story in its highest intel- 
lectual form has more and more in com- 
mon with the best essay. 

The mistake most commonly made by 
writers of short stories is their attempt 
to make them econdensed novels. The 
extended and elaborate dramatic develop- 
ment of such stories can have no due ex- 
pansion or proper perspective within the 
set limitations, and the undertaking has 
no justification. A large amount of space 
may be taken, and yet the foreshortening 
appear cramped and ugly. The aim of 
the short story is better comprehended by 
a few of our new writers, as well as by 
some of those who have had long expe- 
rienee, and the result’ is shown in our 
pages from month to month. The general 
motive in all fiction is the same—the ap- 
peal to the emotional sensibility, and, in 
the best examples, to an intellectual in- 
terest as well; but, in the short story, 
the motif is particular and simple, the 
effect is more immediate, and both the 
texture and background are less elabo- 
rate. Simplicity is comparative, and so is 
brevity. The novelette has its place, and 
in the early numbers of this new volume 
we shall give some examples of this kind 
of fiction, such as in the present number 


is furnished in Bret Harte’s story. 
is not a condensed novel; it has to 
novel somewhat the same relation a 
a curtain-raiser has to a five-act play. 

The latest development of the sho 
story is not only away from the old 
conventional pattern, but into an intinit 
variety of effects. Now it is the effe 
of a portrait in a character-sketch < 
suggestive that the reader’s imaginati 
readily completes the lines and even sup 
plies situations, as it does in dreams; 
now it is a single dramatic situation 
moving picture; now it is a lively su 
cession of humorous incidents—a quick 
comedy; now an equally quick tragedy 
quick in its effeet, if slower in movemen! 
Again it is a brief glimpse of social 1i! 

-a living view, an embodied essay; th« 
again it is a subjective drama, a spirit 
ual revelation. Still again it is a naiy 
picturesque view of some old time, an 
tique or medieval, as in Maurice Hey 
lett’s wonderful stories. 

The instance of Mr. Hewlett’s wor! 
given in this number is a quite perfect 
example of an artistic blending of th 
outward physieal world with the world 
of human romance. Not a line can b 
added or taken away: such is the econ 
omy of true art. 

In these ways the scheme of the Maga- 
zine is being perfected, so that in time 
it may wisely and without sacrifice giv: 
up the serial habit, save for an occasiona! 
indulgence and for very special reasons. 
The book will then also be independent 
of the magazine, and will be held 
its supreme office, which is one so hig 


to 
h, 
and so highly to be esteemed by authors, 
that any accommodation of it, or any di- 
vision, will seem to involve some sacri- 
fice of artistic value. 

The magazine is itself a serial, reflect- 
ing in this regard the story of nature and 
our own. Its continuity is not simply 
perennial, as is the case in nature’s sea- 
sons; it is the continuity of growth, as in 
a living human institution. 


ATS 


Randolph 


knew. He was a New-Eng 
Connecticut, and was of the best 


ANDOLPH P. RUGGLE was a re- 


man a very remarkable 
ivervthing considered, be 
was the most remarkable 
land 
He was always proud of the 
of his male aneestors had 
or at least teachers. \t 


which | am speaking he was 


somewhat past, tall, thin 
and with a wonderfully mag- 
Was, in fact, something of a 


feeling, but strictly practical in 


fully conversant with the 


ways of the world. He was resourceful, full 


never lacking the courage of 
ill of which made him a 

of men 

in the vear “48, or it may 
“DO the exact date doesn't 


Ruggle formed a colony to go 


I was among the first to 


were some sixtVv or. seventy 


counting the children, over 


two hundred souls. We arrived early in the 


to plant our crops, which 
fail to see included plenty 


vans, pumpkins, and other New England 


had a strong love for every- 
to the region of his birth, 


and his dream was to build up a community 


a slice cut out of the Con- 
Valley. Tobacco - culture, 


barred, as well as the manufac- 


England rum. But he had 
a quantity of turkey eges. 
Thanksgiving season, an¢ 


under blue-jays, one egg to ha 


P. Ruggle’s 


BY FREDERICK 


Christmas Tree 
VEEDE! 


Strange as it may seem, he had very 


good luck with this rather odd form of in 
cubation, since he seemed to have the same 
mysterious influence over the brute creatures 


he did over men 


The efforts of Randolph P. Rugele to es 
tablish a little New England were pretty 
successful, notwithstanding that we were 
a perfect wilderness and with no com 
munication with the outside world Our 
colony included a Congregational minister 
named Snow, and one of the first buildings 
erected was a church—meeting-house, Rug- 


preferred to call it This we used also 
a school-room on week-days, the oldest 


gele girl assuming the position of school 
a’am. Rugele established town meetings, 


we met and elected road overseers, 


though there were no roads, and a justice 
the peace, though there wasn't anv erime, 
and select-men, though they had precious lit 
to do. In fact, about the only thing we 
missed was the New England weather, or, 
her, weather served in the New Eng 


stvle, samples of all the different kinds 


in one day: and sometimes we thought Rug 
was thinking about introducing that, as 
spent a good deal of time gazing at the 


But if this was his idea nothing came 
and we had to get along with the regu 


native climate 

Thanksgiving day was a great event with 
and we couldn't have seen it through in 
better shape if we'd been living at East 
Upper Puddleford Centre. 
‘arly morning services in the chureh, and 


Connecticut 


pie of all kinds, hot and cold, with 
without upper crusts; and those blue 
turkeys. It ran on till shortly betore 
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Christmas, when we noticed that Ruggle was getting very much 
worried over something. We thought it was about his wife’s 
Christmas present. He set great store by his wife, and they 
were a most devoted couple. Used to wander about hand in hand, 
presenting an impressive sight, he measuring about six feet four 
and she being somewhere in the neighborhood of the four-foot-six 
class. You see, he had always made it a practice to give her a 
Christmas present which nobody else ever got, and it rather 
stumped him to come at such a gift out there in the wilderness. 
He was about this just as he was about everything else—bound 
to be original. Once he'd given her a new sidewalk in front of 
the house, and another time he cut down a tree and gave her a 
view she wanted, and on still another oceasion he had cleaned 
out the kitchen chimney and ealled the improved draught hei 
Christmas present. jut this time he couldn't seem to hit on 
anything, though we soon saw that this wasn’t all that was 
worrying him. At last we found out that he had got his heart 
set on having a Christmas tree—about the most absurd notion 
that he could have got into his head. But that’s the way he 
was—the vreater the difficulties, the more determined it made him 

You might think, of course, that, situated as we were, a 
Christmas tree would have been right in our line, and easier than 


hanging up our stockings, but you would be wrong. Every tre 
within reach was in the neighborhood of four hundred feet high 
and from seventy-five to one hundred circumference Any 


man in the world except Randolph P. Ruggle would have seen 
the hopelessness of the thing But he just kept the outer corner 
of one eye cocked up at those ridiculous sequoias and went on 
thinking. Most self-sufficient man L ever knew, Randolph P. Rug 
ole was 

One day, a week before Christmas, Ruggle happened to meet 
me near his house, and says he, 

“Well, we're goine to have a Christmas tree—that’s one thing 
settled and off my mind.” 

But. Mr. Rneele.’ I answered, “1 can’t see how it’s possi 
bh he trees around here average three hundred and fifty feet 
high and—” 

* Never mind their average,” he broke in. “ We aren’t going 
to use the whole grove. I’ve found one over a quarter of a mile 
from here which is no size at all—a mere bush.” 

* How high is it?” 

“Oh. not over two hundred and sixty 
five feet just a dwart Perhaps fifteen 
feet in diameter at the base.” 

tut the church isn't over eighteen 
feet to the ridge-pole 1 don’t see how 
we can get in even such a little sprig as 
that.” I returned—pretty sarcastic, ['m 
afraid 

“T've been guessing myself that it 
would stretch the edifice somewhat.” he 
answered, just as cool as when he first 
spoke. ‘ Do you happen to know of any 
law against a Christmas tree sticking up 
a little mite through the roof?” 
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No, | replied. 
Yhat’s what 
ours is going to 


“ But it seems to 
me that the job of 
moving this shrub 
that you're talking 
about is going to 

=| be something of a 
staggerer.” 

didn’t say 
that we were going 
to move it. Did 
vou evel heat ol 
Mohammed and tlie 
mountain?” 


\ 


* Precisely. Mo 
hammed was all right in many ways, if he 
was a foreigner, We shall move that church 
over to the tree. take off the rear end, cut 
a fifteen-foot scollop in the floor and_ roof, 
back it up around the 


tree, and then clap on 

the end: and there you WAN 
are. don’t see what 
more any reasonable 
person could Want. > 


A 
We're in a new coun 
try, and we've got to } ‘ 


make the best ot 
things. It won't 
stick up but two hun 
dred and forty - seven 
feet anyhow.” 

Well, of course when Ran 
dolph P. Ruggle made up his 
mind to a thing, that settled it, 
and in three days everything 
was arranged he had 
planned. There!” said Ran 
dolph P. Ruggle; “there you 
are. The children won't have 
to go without their Christmas 
tree. Only a little over one 
hundred and fifty feet to the 
first branches, and plenty of 
room for the presents. A man 
can put on a house and lot or 
an ocean steamer if he wants to. 
No crowding of the wax candles and setting 
things afire. Beats one of those little house 
trees all hollow. Everything shut off from 
the view of the audience and the element of 
surprise introduced.” 

But Ruggle couldn’t get over his inability 
to think of something to give his wife. 
When people began to fetch things to put 
on the tree the last afternoon it brought this 
to his mind more than ever. ‘ She'll be ex- 
pecting something, and she'll be the only 
person who won't get anything,” he said. 
* But Ill let her go without before I'll give 
her some commonplace gimerack.” 

Of course the trimming of the tree and 
the putting on of the presents fell to Ran- 
dolph P. Ruggle. We thought he was going 
to find it difficult to get up, but he didn’t. 
The bark was pretty rough, and he went up 
like a eat, driving in spikes occasionally 
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where the trunk was too s1 th to atYord a 
toothold Before he started he tied the end 


of a ball of twine to the tail of his long 


blue coat, with the brass buttons, which he 
always wore; and when he reached the top 
he drew up a rope with the = string and 
hoisted the othe things with the 


Trimmed it all up with festoons of pop-corn 
and red apples, and tinsel, and candles, and 
it blazed and sparkled like sky-rocket 
just as it explodes When it came time for 
the exercises Randolph P. Ruggle went up 
in the tree again and let the presents down 
with his rope, a dozen at a time, and we 
passed them through the window of the 
church, where the Rev. Mr. Snow distributed 
them to the congregation with chirpy and 
good-natured little humorous remarks. When 
the last present was off, Randolph P. Rug 
gle started to let himself down by tying 
one end of the rope around his body under 
his arms and then throwing the rope over 
a branch, taking it in beth hands and pay 
ing it out as he descended But he had 
mniscaleulated its length. and he reached 
the other end while still thirty feet trom 
the ground. Here he remained suspend 
ed, and the prospect looked pretty dark 
for Randolph P. Ruggle, as he wasn't 
able to pull himself back up But final 

Iv we reached up with a long pole which 
had a hook on the end of 
it. and getting the hook 
through the back of his blue 
coat, began lowering him 
Somebody called out, Pass 
him through the window 
for his wife’s Christmas 
present.” and this we did, 
Mr. Snow making appropri- 
ate remarks as we laid Ran 
dolph P. Rugegle down in 
front of the lady. 

very” remarkable 
man was Randolph P. 
Ruggle—very remark- 
able, and | shall never 
see a Christmas tree, 
or blue-jay” either, 
for that matter, with- 
out thinking of him. 
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I LOVE my little vowus: 
I love my little shoes 

All standing still below them, 
Set quietly by twos 


All day [ wear them. careless, 
But when I put them by, 


They look so dear and different, 


And yet I don’t know why. 


My oldest one of all. 


Worn out; and then the best, 
Though that I haven't worn enough 


To love it like the rest. 


The dimity for Sunday 
The blue one, and the wool, 
Now that I see them resting, 
Are somehow beautiful! 


Of all, the white, with ribbons 
Gray-green, if I could choose; 
The fichu that helps everything 


Be gay; and then my shoes 


My shoes that skip and saunter, 


And one that will untie, 


They look so funny and so young, 


| hate to put them by. 


I wonder if some day; 
All this will be The Past 


Poor Hop-the-Brook and Danes 


They ennnot alwavs last 


Vanity, saith the Preacher 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


AN EVENING OF PLEASURE 


My name is Gordon Livingso, and I re 
side in New Jersey. IL hang pictures, not 
as a livelihood, but as a recreation. I like 
to hang pictures, just as | like suburban life, 
and mixing with men in the fore-and-aft 
jerks of the commuting trains, and walking 
eight block to my domicile with my overcoat 
buttoned on to my under-coat while L fish 
tor a handkerchief with a cold glove. 

On the morning of December 18 last, while 
hurriedly leaving my home with a half-mas 
ticated muflin in my mouth, my wife said 
she hoped L could get back early that even- 
ing to hang half a dozen pictures in my son 
Walter's room as a surprise for him on his 
return for Christmas. My son Walter is an 
able-bodied young man who employs me to 
put him through college. Feeling and the 
muflin prevented my voicing the joy felt 
over the prospect for the evening, but I gave 
my wife’s hand a grateful squeeze, slammed 
the door furiously, and sprinted for the 
train. 

The thought of the picture-hanging diver- 
sion remained with me during the day, and 
grew stronger as I stood, a bent icicle, on 
the ferry in the evening. How a bit of plea- 
surable anticipation marks out a day in 
this work-a-day world of ours! On reaching 
home I thawed out, and then jarred the fur 
nace for ten minutes to keep my family from 
dying of pneumonia. I[ take my pleasure 
quietly, and during dinner did not refer 
frequently to the pictures, but allowed my 
wife to talk of them, enjoying the subject 
as a young man does hearing another talk 
of his sweetheart. 

Directly after dinner we went to my son’s 
room, and I lit a high gas-jet. The pictures, 
seven in all, were laid out on the bed. They 
were certainly pleasant to look at. 

That etching is good.” observed: what 
is it—a meadow scene?” 

“That,” said my wife, “is Trafalgar 
Square on a rainy night.” 

‘I threw off my coat, undid my sleeve- 
links, and rolled up mv sleeves. ae Well, here 
we are, my dear!” I exclaimed. “ Where are 
the hooks?” 

My heart sank at the thought that they 
had been forgotten. and I should have to 
loll around with a_ book. 

* Here they are,” said my wife. 

And the wire, the wire?” I eried, again 
alarmed. 

‘T have it right here in a box,” replied 
my wife. 

“This you want here, do you not?” I 
said, seizing a longish Vandyck, and rush 
ing to the tireplace, where I stepped on an 
infant chair of my son’s and tried to reach 
eight feet to the moulding. 

‘Not at all,” said my wife, “it is too nar- 
row for there We will put the hunting 
scene there, jut all these little pictures 
will have to come down first,”’ and she point- 
ed contemptuously to numerous colored 
harlequins and flower girls in white frames 
that had been suitable to my son’s juvenile 
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» Harold, put away those toys that lie there in a heap.” 


* Shs-s, Grandmamma, don't speak 


eves 1 mounted a chair and began re- 
moving these pictures On each occasion 
that | attempted to lift the wire, I jerked 


loose the picture hook, which hit me in the 
face and then rattled down behind bureau 
or table. 


Don't throw the hooks away,” protested 


my wife, “ we can use them again.” 
L refrained from laughing at my _ wife’s 
misunderstanding my little diversion with 


the heoks. Behind each picture was an ac 
cumulation of carpet sweepings that ascend 
ed to my throat and nostrils and suspended 
respiration. I cannot see why my wife re 


pudiated the statement that it was dust. 
It was dust 
When the condemned pictures and part 


of my facial cuticle had been removed. I 
placed the hunting back up on the 
table and prepared to string it with wire. 
Picture-wire comes in a flat box, and when 
drawn out through a hole in the side im 
presses one with its resemblance to the con 
ventional bed-spring. It is itself impressed 
with the delusion that it is an angered ser- 
pent which must coil about your arm and 
bite vou on the knuckles. The end of the 
wire divides prettily into five tlowerlike ten 
drils which are not only ornamental, but 
prevent the wire from being passed through 


scene 


loud—I think my foot’s asleep!” 


the hooks in the back of a picture. It is 
a pity we do not know the name of the 
man who conceived the idea of suppressing 
thirty feet of picture-wire in a box. 
He should have a monument erected to him 
after he had been beaten to death and dis 
membered. IL laid the wire across the table, 
and my wife put to keep it 
from curling up into the size of a finger ring. 
Eventually, I strung the picture. 

Having taken a hasty glance at the 
position for the picture, L stepped with it 
on the edges of a cane-seated chair and 
swung it to the hook. The hunting scene, 
which was meant to hang high, draped itself 
on the mantel, wrecking two china orna- 
ments, and the wire, which had been knotted 
firmly, had to be pried loose with a nail 
file and shortened. Then to the cane-seated 
chair again, standing bow-legged on the edges 
while I estimated the picture’s central posi- 
tion by looking at both corners of the wall 
at once. Perceiving that the device of pro- 
longing my pleasure by miscalculating the 
wire was annoying my wife, I adopted an- 
other method with the succeeding pictures. 
I fastened tne wire to one side, passed it 
over the hook. and then sawed the picture 
to its place. In order to knot the wire I 
held the picture to the wall with my chest, 


books on it 
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EDITOR'S 
while I cut the wire with an old pair of 
embroidery scissors \t this juncture my 
Wile who stood with wrinkled forehead and 
half-shut eyes, surveying first the wall and 
then the remaining pictures, would say some 
thing like this: 


“Wait a minute 1 do believe that on 
would go better lower down over near the 
corner there.” This pretty teminine inde 
cision caused me much pleasure. L hung the 
seven pictures by 11.30 p.m.. and what an 


evening of delicious surprises and harmless 
mirth it was! 

One especially amasing thing occurred. 
While I was adjusting Rubens’s * Cherubs ” 
nN foot slipped, and | caught the pieture 
between wall and waistcoat. I did not dare 
move, or the * Cherubs would be precipi 
tated to the iloor. My wite, thinking | was 
indulging in a frivolous conceit at the ex 
pense of her cesthetic consideration, said, 

* Be serious now; co it nicely.” 

“Serious? Why, great Cesar!” replied, 
‘do you think IT am playing a game?” 

However, the best of times have an end. 
and I finally gazed sorrowtully on the er oty 
bed and then at the zigzag of art on the 
wall. 

“Won't Walter be pleased?” said my wife 
with enthusiasm. 

While putting back the strap of my cravat, 
which had slipped over my collar, the door 
bell rang. I thrust my head out of the win 
dow, and requested who the visitor might 
be 

* Telegram.” came the response. 

| ope ned the despati h in the hall, with mv 
wife looking over my shoulder. It read: 


DRAWER. liv 


“New Haven, Conn. Dee, 18 Collect 
Chosen for Glee Club trip Cant be home 
for Christmas Walter.” 

But nothing could rob me of the jovous 
evening which IT had just passed 
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MR. CHOATE AS A WAITER 


AMBASSADOR CHOATE Was present one 
evening in London at an elaborate reception. 
He wore conventional evening clothes all 
the other guests of distinction appearing in 
the richest uniforms, brilliant with gold lace 
and orders. During the evening the am 
bassador was approached by a stranger, who 
said, peremptorily, 

“Call me a eab.” 

*You are a cab.” instantly responded the 
ambassador 

The stranger stared at him in astonish 
ment, turned on his heel. and went direct 
to his host, complaining of the insolence of 
a waiter whom he had instructed to call a 
cab. The host, surprised and indignant, re- 
quested that the impudent menial be point 
ed out to him, that he might make the pun 
ishment fit the crime. This was immediately 
done j 

* Waiter!” exclaimed his host, “* why, that 
is the American ambassador! Come up and 
| will introduce you.” 

The crestfallen guest made his apologies. 

* He told me.” explained the ambassador, 
pleasantly, “to call him a cab, and I ealled 
him a cab. If he had been a little better 
looking | would have called him a hansom 


YULE-TIDE IN A VEGETARIAN FAMILY 
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THE OCEAN 


WHEN CLARENCE CALLS 


VHEN Clarence calls, oh, happy day! 
iis fae to see the pretty way 

Cecile does wy her hair. At night 
She puts it in ewrl papers tight: 


But somehow it will never stay. 


It may be that his manner gay 

\ffects her tresses—who shall sav? 

But anvhow her hair's a sight 
When Clarence ealls 


He talks of love from Z to A: 
For him the month is always May. 
For him the skies are always bright: 
While she, in fear that’s half delight. 
Keeps wondering what on earth’s his pay 
When Clarence calls 
C. 


FOILING THE COMMON ENEMY 


Tue widow of an English army officer was 
visiting me with her son, a charming little 
fellow about five vears old. The mother 
told me with pride how honorable he was, 
how high-minded, and that she had never 
for an instant seen in him indications of any 
traits that were low or base. 

The child was put to bed every night at 
six. We dined at seven. I was sitting in 
the drawing-room one evening before dinner. 
The room was dark, the doors open, and my 
seat commanded a view of both the stairway 


MISTLETOE 


and the dining - room. Che table was set, 
and in the centre was a dish of tempting 
peaches. 

Presently there came to my ears the patter 
ot little bare Teet, and a childish figure, clad 
in a night-vgown, stole down the stairs, 
through the hall, into the dining-room, up 
to the table Small fingers seized the top 
most peach from the dish, and the little 
fellow turned and trotted away up stairs 
again. 

\s [ sat in the dark, in an agony of ap- 
prehension, there came again the patter, 
patter of little feet, and a white-clad fig 
ure stole down the stairs. through the hall, 
into the dining-room, up to the table. Small 
fingers replaced the stolen peach just where 
it had been, and a stubborn little voice mut 
tered, * Done again, old devil!” H. B. 


A BOSTON BOY EDIFIED 


Ir was at one of the summer schools that 
flourish up New England way every year, and 
the white-haired lady had just finished her 
address. Among the crowd surrounding her, 
swayed by a congratulatory spirit, was a 
little bov—a Boston boy. Presently, when 
he had his oppertunity, he shook hands and 
said: 

‘[ was very much pleased with your re 
marks. I have been waiting for years to 
hear you speak on this topic. It was one 
of the best addresses on the subject I ever 
heard.” 

The boy was nine years old, the subject 
of the address “ Motherhood.” R. 
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